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The Yardman Speaks 


I came to this country from Holland twenty-three years 
ago. I did a lot of work there, unloading shiploads of 
lumber. So when I came here I started to work for the 
Independent Lumber Co., working in the yard, unloading 
and piling lumber. I made it a rule never to be late at my 
work, and after working in the yard for about three years 
I was put in charge of it. 

The first thing I did was to tell the men that this yard 
would be open at seven 


main part is to keep the customers coming. I have had 
many customers say to me, “Well, old boy, I am going to 
build so-and-so and I want you to look after my orders” ; 
and I always took care of the business and saw that every- 
thing was O. K. I had a whole lot rather cull out a few 
pieces of lumber than have one customer kick. I felt that 
by working along this line I was helping to build up a good 
business, and it has grown from a small yard requiring only 
two single-horse wagons 
to do all the delivering, to 








o'clock each week day, 
ready to do business. “We 
are going to open the gates 
on our time, and close 
them on the 
time,” I told them; also, 


company’s 


“Each one of us is not 
working for the company, 
but with the company, and 
Service is our first name.” 

I never allowed a cus- 
tomer to wait. If I could 
not wait on him myself, I 
called a man to do it. 
Many times I didn’t get 
time to eat my dinner un- 
til two or three o’clock. If 
cars could not be unloaded 





HE “speaker” this week is G. 
Klapueyk, Fruita, Colo. In 
succeeding issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Other yardmen and 
managers will tell of their exper- 
iences in bringing additional, 
profitable business to their yards. 
Watch for these articles, which 
will convey many valuable ideas 
on winning and holding retail bers that were 
yard trade and creating good will 


a delivery equipment of 
two big and three smaller 
trucks. 

About six years ago 
when the oil men came to 
this section, with four 
lumber yards in our city 
we all went after the busi- 
ness. I begun early to get 
ready for it. We built a 
timber derrick. I consulted 
an oil-derrick builder and 
learned the kind of tim- 
needed. 
The manager of our com- 
pany got busy and ordered 
four carloads of oil-well 

















on time we worked a little —& 

later to save demurrage 

charges. We all felt that we were helping our company to 
grow, and it did grow, until from a little town yard it has 
been built up to a modern plant. Alleys run north and 
south and the railroad track runs east and west through 
the center of the yard, so about everything can be handled 
with conveyors, unloading four or five cars at the same 
time. 

Many times after working hours I went out to see people 
whom I had learned were thinking of doing some building, 
to see if I could get them to come to our place. We hada 
general good feeling among our men, so everybody helped 
to get trade, and I sure took care of our customers so that 
they kept coming. It is not very hard to get trade, but the 


stuff to start with. We 
sold several derricks at a 
good profit, and then one day four big trucks stopped in 
front of our office and a fellow all covered with dust came 
in and said, “Say, guy, where can I get enough timbers for 
an oil derrick?” I asked him if he had a list of what he 
wanted. He pulled out a list, and after looking it over I 
said to him: “Drive your trucks in two at a time and let 
your swampers help load.” Just three hours later the four 
trucks pulled out with everything needed, even down to 
the bolts, nails, etc. The rest of that story is that there- 
after we got 95 percent of that oil man’s business. 

[ am still with the same company ; twenty years as yard- 
man, and three years as manager of one of its country 
yards. 
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WANT TO JO 
OUR FOLD: 


All it costs you is a 2-cent stamp. Just say, 
“Include us in your stock list mailing.” You know 
we are a sort of clearing house for a group of Inland 
Empire and California mills. 


A mill can’t always cut the stock that’s in greatest 
demand in a given week. Thus, there are always 
accumulations in one item or another. 


We come in and move this stock. It’s good 
standard stock in every way and we have contact 
with only the best mills. 


Write for our lists. It you can use any of the stock 
we offer, you’ll find it’ll mean nice savings to you. 


DUFFY-HAMACHER LUMBER CoO. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 














“LAMELLA” 


(PATENTED ) 


Trussless ARCH ROOFS 


Clear Floor Space— No Columns—No Trusses 


Not an inch of waste space under a Lamella constructed roof. 
Clear arched spans up to 150 feet. Unobstructed floors, no columns, 
—no trusses. Built of short length lumber they can be quickly erected 
without the use of cranes or skilled labor. The best and most inex- 
pensive construction for mill or shed. 


For full information write 


LAMELLA ROOF SYNDICATE, Inc. 
45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. LAMELLA TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. 
1007 S. Harvard Bivd., Los Angeles. Calif. 801 Kirby Bidg., Houston, Texas 
LAMELLA CONSTRUCTIONS, Inc. MISSOURI LAMELLA ROOF CO. 
801 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 904 Bank of Commerce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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How They 
Did It 


In the August 18th issue the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN tells how the 
W. J. Durham Lumber Company of 
Neenah eliminated obstructions be- 
tween the railroad siding and their 
stock piles. We can show you how 
to overcome similar obstacles. And 
we can show you why Standard Con- 
veyors are made more adaptable for 
your use through special, unique fea- 
tures found only in Standard equip- 
ment. May we? 


STANDAR 


Ol 0). B'S 2 40) - Ga 003. 07.0. m4 





NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


New York Office: 420 Lexington Ave. Kansas City Office: 419 Mfrs. Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago Office: 549 W. Washington St. Milwaukee Office: 209 W. Wisconsin Avenue 
Philadelphia Office: 3110 Market Street Los Angeles Office: 335 So. San Pedro Street 
Cleveland Office: 1108 Hippodrome Bldg. Seattle Office: 321 Lumber Exchange Bidg. 

Buffalo Office: 908 Ellicott Square 


Charlotte, N. C. Office: 301 Builders Bidg. 





Every Lumber Dealer f 
Should Read Thise 


“Our estimator in our general office has 
used ‘Automatic Building Costs’, has checked 
the figures arrived at and has found them sur- 
prisingly accurate. He advises me that he can 
estimate an ordinary small house with 
‘Automatic Building Costs’ in from 3 to 15 
minutes, as he has timed himself on a number 
of occasions.” 

—Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


By G. D. Rose, President. 





You, too, can figure all types of houses— 
frame, brick, stucco, plain gable, Dutch Colo- 
nial or English design —ten times faster 
with “Automatic Building Costs” than with 
any other method. It'll cost you just $15 to 
end your figuring problems for all time. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
I should like to see “Automatic Building Costs.” *Send mea copy for 


10 days FREE examination. It is agreed that if I do not want to buy this 
book, I may return it without obligation. 


SE NS es ee 


Address 


*Subject to approval of Management. 
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Good Will Has Many Aspects 


OOD WILL is one of the intangible assets of an established 
G business, possessed of a determinable value in money. Ordi- 
narily, good will is inseparable from the business as an 
entity or from the dominant personality in the business. When the 
business passes into new hands the good will ordinarily goes 
with it, and the former owner is precluded from conducting a 
similar business in the same community in such a manner as to 
avail himself of the prestige and benefits or the good will of the 
business he has disposed of. 

There is, however, another kind of good will that business men 
have come to value almost as highly, perhaps just as highly as 
that already described, though it may have no direct money value. 
It is the good will of their competitors and business rivals. While 
this sort of good will may be worth money to the person who 
possesses it, he can hardly convey it in his bill of sale. It is so 
intimately individual that it remains with the person who has 
earned it by conduct that wins confidence, respect and esteem, and 
it goes with him wherever his lot may be cast. 

Under modern conditions the activities of business engage the 
greater part of the business man’s life. His store, office or factory 
is largely his life as well as the source of his livelihood, and if in 
the conduct of his business, in the contacts he makes, he does not 
cultivate the civilities he is apt to be known among his associates 
as a money grubber and a worshiper of the almighty dollar to 
the exclusion of everything else. 

Experience every day demonstrates that the friendships of 
business may become the richest and most satisfying of friend- 
ships. In fact, the man who can engage in vigorous competition 
with his fellow merchants, who can lose business to them and take 
it from them, and still hold their respect and esteem, even their 
affection, must possess solid qualities that survive every test. 

It is believed that business men in increasing numbers are 
learning that the dog-eat-dog policy of times long past has no 
place among the self-respecting. Probably, the various business 
men’s organizations have contributed more than any other agency 
or influence to the creation of good will among men engaged in 
similar lines of business and who are, in fact, trade rivals. Ac- 
quaintanceship is the most potent of influences in promoting under- 
standing, in eliminating suspicion and in substituting confidence 
in its place. Common sense must force the conclusion that the 
business rival is not for that reason alone an outlaw unworthy 
of trust or friendship. Nobody ought, therefore, in his eagerness 
for business success to get so distorted a view of his competitor 
as to preclude friendly interchange of civilities and even of codép- 
eration in serving the same trade. 





Shifting Tax From Trees to Logs 


T IS CONCEDED that the imposition of an annual tax upon 
J timber is an effective means of hastening timber cutting. 
If the land on which the timber stood were lightly taxed 
annually and the timber itself or the logs cut from it were taxed 
only when cut, taxes would be minimized as a factor affecting 
the rate of cutting. Most severance taxes are based on the value 
of logs when cut. If taxes did not force cutting of trees when 
values were low, and if the law of supply and demand were per- 
mitted to operate without interference by government, such logs 
as were cut would be valued at a higher rate than if cut for a 
glutted market. That would mean, for the State and local gov- 
ernments, a larger revenue from log taxes. It would mean a 
reduced drain on the forests, and consequently, a longer pericd 
of assured taxable resources. 

Most of the State legislation designed to promote reforestation, 
that is the growing of new forests, has embodied provisions for 
relieving young forests from annual taxation. Much of it also 
provides for the levying of taxes on the timber when cut. This 
admittedly :is sound economics as applied to the problems of re- 
forestation. It has been proposed as a means of preserving and 
perpetuating the present virgin and other forests. The major 
difficulty involved in changing from the annual tax on standing 
timber to the postponed severance tax is that of finding a source 





of revenue during the period while the timber remains standing 
and not subject to tax. The difficulty is partly overcome by the 
small annual tax on the land itself, which is nominal only. 

Among the proposals for bridging the gap in taxable resources 
left by exempting forest lands and timber from taxation are bond 
issues. . It is asswmed that the State’s tax lien upon the present 
and prospective timber growth is an adequate basis for the security 
of the bonds. This security is, of course, subject to the hazards of 
fire, insects and disease—hazards that in part, at least, may be 
reduced by the people themselves who must meet any deficit in 
taxes resulting from destruction of forests by these agencies. 

Since the forests of a community afford the foundation for its 
industries and for the employment of its people, as well ag its 
source of revenue obtained by taxation, the interest of the people 
in an equitable and sound reforestation program is almost if 
not quite as direct as that of the owners of the timber and the 
manufacturers of lumber and other forest products. In fact, the 
more direct this community of interest can be made, the more 
certain will be the success of the timber preservation and refor- 
estation policy itself. It should be practicable to get a community 
to consider trees like any other crop of the soil, as a source of 
community wealth, and when that has become the public’s attitude 
the problem in its major aspects will have been solved, and the 
minor factors will be easily disposed of. 





Coal Enters Breakfast Food Class 


HAT COMMODITY would seem to be less promising than coal 
“U) as a subject for applying some of the most advanced ideas 
of modern retail merchandising? That “coal is coal” might 
be, and doubtless has been asserted by numberless retail coal 
men with all the emphasis with which retail lumbermen of the 
old school have asserted that “lumber is lumber’—just that and 
nothing more—and that it is all fol-de-rol to talk about lumber 
stores in which wood products of all sorts may be attractively dis- 
played; or to assert that lumber, at least in its better grades and 
more refined forms, is a quality product, and as such entitled to 
a measure of respect that doubtless would seem almost ludicrous 
to the retailer of a couple of decades ago who even pooh-poohed 
the idea that keeping all stocks under cover was good business 
practice. 

But to get back to coal—for that is what this editorial is sup- 
posed to be about—what can any dealer handling this commodity 
do with it further than to store it properly, weigh it accurately 
to the customer, deliver it where and when wanted, and perform 
the last mentioned function with as little dust and mess as possible? 
From time out of mind these are the things that even the most 
enterprising dealers have considered the major points of good 
coal merchandising. 

Imagination is a wonderful attribute. It enables the exceptional 
man to see things that to most others simply do not exist. Appar- 
ently, a Chicago retail coal concern, or some one connected there- 
with, has visioned a step in retail coal merchandising that is 
nothing short of revolutionary. More than that, it has already 
put the idea into practice, although, naturally, in a limited and 
experimental way as yet. 

Let the facts as related in a news story appearing in a Chicago 
paper this week speak for themselves: 

“A truck filled with nine tons of Pocahontas mine run in paper 
boxes of approximately one hundred pounds each was delivered 
to a customer on the West Side. 

“The boxes are 17 by 19 inches and are used only once. They are 
piled up in the basement and opened as needed. The paper has a 
heat value. 

“The scheme is compared with box deliveries of other commodi- 
ties—something like breakfast foods. The coal is placed in the 
boxes at the retail yard. It permits cleanliness in delivery. The 
basement is kept clean; the lawn is not littered with coal and coal 
dust and there is a minimum of noise in the delivery. 

“An automatic strap with a loop permits the delivery man to 
carry the boxes to and from the coal truck or wagon. It slips 
over the shoulder, permitting easy handling. 

“The delivery in the boxes at present is an experimental ven- 
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ture. It is the newest thing in coal deliveries and not enough 
coal has been sold as yet in the box for the retailer to determine 
The additional charge, however, it is declared, 


its actual cost. 
ig nominal. 


“If it is found that the public desires such service it will become 
a permanent part of the equipment at the yards. People who want 
gas or oil because of the greater cleanliness will be given an 
opportunity to buy coal for the same reason in the box deliveries.” 

Apparently, this innovation has as yet been tried out with coal 
of one kind and grade only—bituminous, mine run. 
might be so delivered with even greater facility, and there might 
be definite advantages to householders in such delivery. 

However, these are points for practical coal men to determine 


One thing more: 


Anthracite 
value.” 


rather than for academic discussion. 
most significant about the whole business is the emphasis that it 
puts upon the fact that in every line of retailing, enterprising and 
progressive merchandisers are seeking out new and better ways in 
which to market their wares, and it will not do for lumber mer- 
chants, or any others, to rest upon their oars and simply drift 
with the current of former custom. 

Did you notice that the newspaper account 
Says “paper boxes,” and mentions their “heat value”? Wood boxes 
have many advantages for this use, including much greater “heat 
If coal is going to get itself dolled up for entering the 
select family of packaged goods, let’s see that it goes in wood boxes, 
and keep the business “in the family.” 


The thing that really is 





Severs Relations With Company 


SpoKANE, Wasu., Nov. 10.—Inland Empire 
lumbermen and friends of Huntington Taylor 
were surprised to learn this week that he has 
resigned as general manager of the Edward 
Rutledge Timber Co., ‘Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 
Mr. Taylor is severing his connection with 
the company effective at an early date not yet 
definitely set. 

In 1915 Huntington Taylor came to Coeur 
d’Alene from Cloquet, 
Minn., and built the 
plant of the Rutledge 
company. He has had 
charge of this com- 
pany’s operations since 
that time. The Edward 
Rutledge Timber Co. 





H. TAYLOR, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; 


Who Resigns General 
Managership 





is one of the Weyer- 
haeuser group of pine 
manufacturing con- 
cerns. Mr. Taylor 
has been _ associated 
with the Weyerhaeuser 
interests for many 
years. 

Since coming to the Inland Empire, Mr. 
Taylor has been very active in lumber and 
timber organization. He is a past president 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and has served as a director of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He 
is a trustee of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
trustee of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, a director of the Four L or- 





ganization since its inception, is a member of 
the executive committee of the Pacific North- 
west Advisory Board of the American Rail- 
way Association, president of the Coeur 
d’Alene Timber Protective Association, pres- 
ident of the St. Joe Boom Co., and a director 
of the American Trust Co., of Coeur d’Ale:e 

Mr. Taylor expects to continue an active 
worker in the lumber industry but for the 
present has declined to announce his future 
plans, 


Outlines Forward Looking Policy 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New York, Nov. 14——A forward looking 
policy for the New York Lumber Trade As- 
sociation was outlined at the forty-second an- 
nual meeting of the organization this after- 
noon in the Biltmore Hotel, by Frank A. 
Niles, who was unanimously re-elected presi- 
dent. More than one hundred members at- 
tended the luncheon and meeting, and every 
one pledged enthusiastic support to the presi- 
dent in his program for betterment of the in- 
dustry. 

Joseph F. Murphy, former president, told 
the association that the nation is at the peak 
of its prosperity, but that lumbermen are not 
getting the proper percentage out of the hon- 
est dollar. Everett L. Barnard, another for- 
mer president, explained the new lien law and 
the association promised to stand back of him 
in the fight. Richard S. White, Jack Patter- 
son and Russell J. Perrine were among the 
other speakers. 

Mr. Niles gave the association some inter- 
esting facts about the local lumber trade. He 
said : 

Our membership consists of ninety retail 
firms doing a business of $45,000,000 a year, 
and sixty wholesale firms whose aggregate 
sales are close to $70,000,000 a year. Total 





Output and Bookings Decline 


[Special telegram to AmMeRICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C, Nov. 15.—Four hundred and ninety-five softwood mills of seven asso- 
ciations with normal production of 375,876,000 feet, gave actual production during week ended 
Nov. 10 as 88 percent, shipments 80 percent and orders 77 percent of normal production. Ship- 
ments were 90 percent and their orders 87 percent of actual production. Tuesday was gener- 
ally a holiday on account of the election. The week’s figures for normal and actual produc- 


tion, shipments and orders follow: 


No.of Normal Actual 

Sorrwoops— Mills Output Output Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association..........+-++++: 144 80,621,000 69,256,000 69,768,000 61,312,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... 192 209,947,000 174,376,000 150,409,000 154,814,000 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association......... - 35 28,820,000 34,091,000 29,940,000 26,040,000 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn.... 21 23,982,000 26,459,000 23,482,000 24,311,000 
California Redwood Association........... 14 8,288,000 7,573,000 5,456,000 . 7,753,000 
North Carolina Pine Association.......... 80 16,320,000 11,881,000 11,249,000 9,872,000 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association.......... 9 7,898,000 7,812,000 8,835,000 5.512.000 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 46 


TOCMIA, WOREWOOER 0c cccccccviaccecscewa dhl 
HArRDWoops— 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 67 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......314 
Totals, hardwoods .......... A ae eee 381 








375,876,000 331,448,000 299,139,000 
19,206,000 4,578,000 4,562,000 


289,614,000 
3,368,000 





395,082,000 336,026,000 303,701,000 292,982,000 





14,089,000 6,404,000 9,576,000 9,367,000 
56,437,000 47,312,000 49,583,000 47,355,000 
70,526,000 53,716,000 59,159,000 56,722,000 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are for week ended Nov. 3, and production is log con- 


verted to lumber scale. 


Northern Hemlock units represent daily capacity of 35,000 feet; those of Hardwood Insti- 


tute a capacity of 30,000 feet. 


sales on the Atlantic seaboard, according to 
the 1927 figures, were approximately $200,000,- 
000. Surely our association could do vastly 
more than it does if it could see its way clear 
to increase its revenues and spend some of it 
on trade promotion. 

There are eighty yards on the island of 
Manhattan and a hundred and sixty-one in 
Brooklyn that are not members of our organ- 
ization. This indicates that about $25,000,000 
worth of business is being done by these firms 

















FRANK A. NILES, 
New York City; 
Re-elected President 


HERBERT B. COHO, 
New York City; 
Secretary 


and naturally their competition is having an 
effect. 

The growing tendency toward the establish- 
ment of small yards is leading to a great cur- 
tailment of stocks carried by the large yards 
and a greatly increased volume of lumber 
stored by wholesalers at the four principal 
terminals, i. e., South Brooklyn, Erie Basin, 
India Terminal and Port Newark. Figures 
given out indicate that on Sept. 29 there was 
40,000,000 feet of fir and hemlock stored at 
these four terminals. The total amount of fir 
and hemlock consumed in the metropolitan 
area is approximately 1,200,000,000 feet annu- 
ally, so the storage yards carry about one 
day’s supply, but unfortunately, this one day’s 
supply is constantly augmented by additional 
shipments so that the stock remains station- 
ary or increases and the incentive for large 
yards to carry stocks is decreased. 

In conclusion, Mr. Niles urged the associa- 
tion to expand its activities and begin new 
ones. 

Herbert B. Coho, in his secretary’s report, 
said the organization’s work during 1927-1928 
had been sound rather than spectacular and 
that the membership had profited both directly 
and indirectly by the work. 

The report of the nominating committee 
was unanimously concurred in, resulting in the 
election of the following officers: 

President—Frank A. Niles. 

First vice president—William E. Code. 

Second vice president—Conrad N. Pitcher. 

Treasurer—Russell T. Starr. 


The personnel of the trustees and alternates 
is as given on page 55 of the Nov. 10 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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End-drying of Northern Hardwoods 


Have you anything in your files that would 
give us information as to the proper or best 
method of end-drying northern hardwoods? This 
may have been discussed through your colunms 
and perhaps you have a design of what has 
proved to be most satisfactory.—INQuIRY NO, 
2,225. 


[This inquiry comes from one of the large 
northern hardwood and hemlock manufactur- 
ing concerns. As no detailed description with 
illustration that would serve as a guide in 
piling lumber for end-drying has been pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN, this in- 
quiry is published with the hope that it will 
come to the attention of concerns experienced 
in end-drying hardwoods who will supply in- 
formation for the inquirer. In a general way 
it may be said that for end-drying lumber 
is stacked in substantially the same way as for 
horizontal drying, only the stacks are stood 
on end. That is to say the boards are placed 
edge to edge with stickers between exactly 
as in flat-drying. What is wanted by this 
inquirer is a somewhat detailed description of 
the method of stacking on end. The name of 
the inquirer will be furnished on request.— 
Epiror. | 


Sources of Foreign Woods 


We are enclosing a list of names of various 
woods. We have these woods worked into pan- 
els in the counters of our new office, but we are 
at a loss as to the names of the countries from 
which these woods come. We are making a 
booklet describing these woods and we would 
greatly appreciate any information you can 
give us regarding their origin.—INQuIRy NO. 
2,224. 


[This inquiry comes from an Illinois retail 
lumber concern. Below are given in the -first 
column the names of the woods sent in by 
the inquirer. At the right in each case ap- 
pears the name of the country or the countries 
of origin in said list: 

Name Country of Origin. 
| eee South America (Venezuela) 
Blackwood (Black Botany Bay Wood).... 

ieteantetenredennanne Africa (East Coast) 
King Wood........... South America (Brazil) 
Bethabara (Greenheart)......... Dutch Guiana 
EE TPO er: British Guiana 
Concola Alves (Goncgalo Alves)........ Brazil 
Bee CHRBNGIR) occ ccccccccece British Guiana 
Koko (Kokko) (East Indian Walnut).... 


oeeekcane bade Burma and Andaman Islands 
SD SN. é400u0veccednbannd Caucasus 


APE cer ere West Africa 
Almique (Almiqui)............ Cuba-Mauritius 
Balustre 


Palm 


a a 


ee ee 


eeeensasees Venezuela and Colombia, S. A. 
Bloodwood........ Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela 
Balm & Giliad (Balm of Gilead).United States 


In checking over these names it was found 
that evidently there is some overlapping; that 
is, in some cases different names or miore than 
one name have been applied to a given species. 
For example, “Bethabara” is a sort of trade 
name for “Greenheart.” In a few cases it 
has been impracticable to identify the names 
supplied by the inquirer exactly, and in one 
case not at all. In one case the inquirer gives 
the name “Concola Alves,” whereas the name 
most nearly corresponding to that that has been 
found is “Gongalo Alves.” In still another 
case, that of “Canaletta,” the nearest found 
is “Canalete.” No record of the name “Ba- 
lustre” has been found. The last name on 
the list, “Balm & Giliad” is inferred to be 
“Balm of Gilead,” a tree native to the United 
States. “Palm” is a general term for a large 
class of so called trees found in various parts 
of the world, mostly of tropical growth. It is 
impracticable to give the native countries of 
the palm without knowing the particular kind 
of palm referred to. 


It will be noted that many of these trees 
are native to South America. The names were 
identified and the sources determined by ref- 


erence to the book, “Timbers of Tropical 
America,” by Samuel J. Record. This is the 
only book on that subject, and is a rather 
large work of more than 600 pages. It is 
supplied by the AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN at the 
publisher’s price, $10 a copy. A few of the 
woods were identified by reference to “Tim- 
bers of the World,” by Alexander L. Howard, 
which is supplied by the AmMertcAn LuMBer- 
MAN at the publisher’s price, $9 a copy.— 
Eprror. | 


Lumber Measures Defined 


I would appreciate your publishing the cor- 
rect answers to the following questions at an 
early date: 

1. What is the proper definitfon or explana- 
tion of a square foot of lumber? 

2. What is the proper definition or explana- 
tion of a board foot of lumber? 

3. How would you define or express the 
contents of a piece 6x6 inches by 12 feet long? 

—INQUIRY No. 2,220. 


[This inquiry comes from New York City. 
While the information asked for is stated in 
the form of three questions, one set of facts 
is involved throughout. 

Inasmuch as the term “square foot” has ref- 
erence to superficial area alone, it can have 
no significance where thickness is taken into 
consideration. It happens, however, that since 
the thickness of a board foot is one inch, the 
same result is obtained by multiplying the three 
dimensions of a board foot 12x12x1 together 
as by multiplying two dimensions 12x12 to- 


—_—_——— 


gether: i. e., 144. However, when the three 
dimensions are multiplied together, the result 
is cubic inches; whereas, when the two dimen- 
sions are multiplied together, the result js 
square inches. 

Nominally, a board foot of lumber is a 
piece 12 inches long, 12 inches wide and one 
inch thick. As a practical matter, however, 
the so-called one-inch board is not a full inch 
in thickness and a so-called 12-inch board 
is not a full 12 inches wide. 

The contents of a piece 6 inches by 6 inches 
by 12 feet is 36 board feet. Being 6 inches 
wide, each 12 inches of its length and one inch 
of its thickness make % a board foot, and 
12 feet of its length would make 6 board feet, 
This would be true, of course, of each addi- 
tional inch of thickness of the piece, and there- 
fore the entire piece would contain 6 times 6 
or 36 board feet.—EnrTor. ] 


Yellow Poplar from Old Hotel 


We recently had occasion to tear down an old 
hotel building that had been built about 75 years 
ago, and found the floor joists, which were of 
yellow poplar, to be as sound as the day the 
hotel was erected. These poplar joists are, of 
course, thoroughly seasoned. They run from 2 
inches to 2% inches thick, and from 6 inches to 
12 inches wide. 

We believe there is a market for this class of 
material and if you can put us in touch with 
persons interested in obtaining these joists, we 
shall appreciate it very much. We will gladly 
submit samples of the timbers on request.—IN- 
QuIRY No. 2,226. 


[This inquiry comes from a lumber com- 
pany in West Virginia. The name of the 
inquirer will be supplied on request.—Enitor.| 
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The agent for the Michigan | quire 2,000,000 cords of wood, | very important item in the ex- 


Central Railroad is now figur-| which would sweep the timber 
ing on a contract to carry 60,-| clean from 50,000 acres. 
000,000 feet of logs over that| value of packing boxes made in 
United States in 
amounted toe $12,000,000, while 
the timber manufactured into 
agricultural 
are all running as near their) wagons, etc., is valued at more 
full capacity as a scarcity of|than $100,000,000. The farm | 


road; it will take three years | the 
to fill the contract. 


* * *# 


The mills at Orange, Texas, 


hands will permit. 


port trade of Norway. 
The * * *# 

A $1,500 dam is to be built 
across the north branch of 
Thunder Bay River in Michi- 
gan to facilitate the driving of 
implements, | logs. 


1874 





Puget Sound has about 1,900 


The de-| and rural fences of the country | miles of coast skirted by thou- 


mand for lumber down there| consume an immense amount | sands of acres of very fine tim- 


appears to be good. 
~ * * 

We have now about 90,000 
miles of railway in this coun- 
try; the annual consumption 
for ties or sleepers alone is 
40,000,000, or thirty years’ 
growth of 75,000 acres. To 
fence these roads would re- 
quire at least 130,000 miles of 
fence which would cost $45,- 
000,000 to build and take at 
least $15,000,000 annually to 
keep in repair. We have 75,000 
miles of telegraph wire, which 
requires in its putting up 800,- 
000 trees, while the annual re- 
pairs must take 300,000 or'| 
more. The little insignificant 
match consumes annually in its 
manufacture 300,000 cubic feet 
of the finest pine. The bricks 





that are annually baked re- 


of lumber and timber annually, 


but as we grow older as a na- | 
tion this consumption may, and | 


probably will, be reduced by 
the more general use of live 
fences and hedges. 


In the Norwegian section of 
the Paris Exhibition, no less 
than seventeen exhibitors sent 
samples of the newly developed 
“pate de bois” industry. The 
article named is really the 
wood of the pine tree pulped, 
and formed into paper or car- 
ton by compression. The whole 
forms a most interesting ex- 
hibit, from sheets of woodpulp 
cardboard to highly decorative 
cornices and panels, many of 
the designs being, moreover, 
both good and simple. This in- 
dustry bids fair to become a 


| ber. The harbors and anchor- 
age will favorably compare 
with any in the world. The in- 
gress and egress of sea vessels 
are made without towage, and 
| rafts of logs may be towed to 
and from any part of the 
Sound. According to the best 
information attainable about 
this region, saw milling is a 
more profitable vocation there 
than in most portions of the 
| Northwest. 


The Port Ludlow mills lo- 
cated on Puget Sound, Wash- 
ington Territory, with all their 
appurtenances and 11,044 acres 
of timber land, will be sold at 
public auction Nov. 7. This 
will be one of the important 
sales of mill property of the 





season. 
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Southern Pine Demand in Lull; Prices Keep Steady 
Average orders for southern pine during the week ended 


- Nov. 9 touched the lowest point so far this year, and were 


11.5 percent less than the production, which at about 14 
percent below normal made around 1 percent more of nor- 
mal than in the preceding week. Most sellers attribute the 
lull in buying to election activity, but undoubtedly the 
retail yards are cutting down their purchases in prepara- 
tion for annual inventories. Apparently there is more yard 
business coming from the South, and less from the North 
and East. A number of mill centers report a good demand 
for industrial and railroad items, and an active and increas- 
ing business from overseas. Prices of domestic items have 
been under some pressure, but any concessions noted have 
been slight and are far from general, for some of the 
stronger sellers. have passed up business rather than yield 
on price. Low and broken assortments at mill and dis- 
tributing points give the market an undertone of strength. 


West Coast Orders and Cut Show Seasonal Decline 


A seasonal falling off in business is apparent in the West 
Coast lumber market, accompanied by considerable curtail- 
ment of production. The actual cut during the week ended 
Nov. 10 was only one-third of 1 percent above the average 
for the year to date, whereas the cut of the week ended 
Nov. 3 was 5 percent above, and that of the week ended Oct. 
27, about 8 percent above the average. Last week there 
was a distinct decline in rail bookings, which made 33 per- 
cent of the total, against 36 percent the preceding week. 
Foreign orders made 25 percent of the total last week, 
compared with 27 percent the preceding week. Domestic 
cargo business made a larger proportion of the total, 31 
percent, compared with 28 percent the preceding week. 
Total orders were 11 percent below the smaller production. 
In the Atlantic coast market, stocks have been increasing, 
and recent reports indicate that most sales are at conces- 
sions, with sellers eager to do business and buyers reluc- 
tant to add to their holdings. Receipts in California are 
apparently heavier also. There are indications that for- 
eign buyers are now seeking concessions for delivery into 
next year. As stocks of 103 leading mills declined about 
21 percent in the 26 weeks ended Oct. 27, they can stand 
considerable expansion without being burdensome. But 
recent experience has made clearer than ever the necessity 
of keeping supply in line with demand, and many operators 
have signified their intention of closing down for a longer 
period than usual over the year-end. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Selling in Fair Volume 


Northern pine production has been quite active, amount- 
ing to 16 percent more than the average in previous sea- 
sons, but of course operations show the usual seasonal ta- 
pering off, and a further decline in output is to be expected. 
Bookings during the week ended Nov. 3 made 93 percent 
of the actual cut. For the 44 weeks ended on that date, 
orders equaled 92 percent of the output, compared with 87 
percent for the same period of 1927. A larger proportion 
of the business seems to be coming from industrial users 
in the middle West and East, but retailers are still taking 
moderate amounts for their immediate requirements. A 
number of items are in low supply, and prices throughout 
the list are very firmly maintained. Indications are that the 
log input will be restricted, because of unfavorable weather 
interfering with logging operations. 

Both production and sales of northern hemlock have 
been declining. Shipments have been higher than produc- 
tion, as the mills have orders equal to about three weeks 


output at current rate. Rains in the North have inter- 
fered with country building, and retailers are disinclined 
to add to stocks so near to inventory time. Prices are firm 
at $3 off list, as mill stocks remain low and broken. 


Trade in Carolina Pine and Roofers a Little Lighter 


Production of North Carolina pine has recently been on 
a somewhat larger scale than the average since the first of 
the year. New business had been running ahead of the cut, 
however, and the mills have very good order files. Book- 
ings have been held down because the mills did not wish 
to sell further ahead, especially as the trend of prices was 
upward, But business in the East has been a little slower 
recently, and an increased proportion of the business is 
coming from Virginia and States south of it. Bookings 
were 19 percent under the output for the week ended Nov. 
3, and there are indications of an easing up in the quota- 
tions on some items. Dimension is slower, but boards have 
been moving rather well, and there is a good business in 
mixed cars of such items as flooring. 

Business in Georgia roofers was somewhat slow preced- 
ing the national election, but apparently there has been a 
decided pick-up since then. The 6-inch brought $22.37, 
Macon, in the week ended Nov. 10. Some buyers, noting 
an increase in offerings, have been trying for lower prices. 


Small Supply of Eastern Spruce Keeps Most Items Firm 


As only a few of the larger eastern spruce dimension 
mills in New England are now active, present demand is 
enough to keep them well supplied with orders. The small 
production accounts for prices being quite firm on a basis 
of $42. Shipments of Canadian random are declining, but 
prices are no more than steady, as trade is quiet. Dry 
boards, also, are in scant supply, so that prices keep firm 
even though volume of business is light. There is still 
severe competition from West Coast fir, but shipments of 
this have been recently curtailed and fewer concessions are 
obtainable. Spruce lath are dull and lower, but supply is 
restricted and early improvement in prices is expected. 


Hardwoods in Low Supply; Inquiries More Numerous 


Trade in hardwoods has shown a tendency to increase 
since the elections, the greatest interest being among in- 
dustrial users. Automotive plants are reported to be send- 
ing in a good volume of inquiry, and for larger amounts 
than they have recently been buying, but so far their pur- 
chases have included only small lots for current require- 
ments. The automotive industry, and building trade lines, 
are still the leaders in the buying. Rather good business 
has been coming from millwork and flooring plants, but as 
the building season draws to a close there has been a slight 
decline in its volume. Some markets report that flooring 
prices have tended to ease off a little. Furniture trade is 
not active, but the factories appear to be running on fuller 
time than heretofore this year, and recent shows in certain 
markets have resulted in enough orders to keep them busy 
until well into next year. An important development has 
been the revival of interest by foreign buyers, but they 
seem to be holding off for lower prices than they are likely 
to obtain. 

Northern hardwood mills have been greatly handicapped 
by rains, and some are reported to have shut down. Book- 
ings have been running heavily in excess of the cut, as have. 
shipments, so that stocks are being further reduced. 

Southern stocks are so low, shipments to date this year 
having exceeded production by 8 percent, that the election 
lull had no effect on prices, which remain firm, while the 
inquiry indicates an early increase in bookings. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 46 and 47; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 72 to 76 
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Consumer Interest in TX Literature Growing 


Home Modernizing Movement Gains Impetus in the North—American Lumber 


Standards Adopted by Two Pacific Coast Cities 


WasuHiIncton, D. C., Nov. 12.—The impor- 
tance of home modernizing is exemplified in a 
report received by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association from a field represen- 
tative after a call in Duluth, Minn. Inquiry 
disclosed the fact that of the 185 building per- 
mits issued during August, 111 were for mod- 
ernizing work on dwellings and 18 others for 
alterations to business structures. Duluth is 
arranging for the establishment of a home 
modernizing bureau in the belief that much 
more improvement work remains to be done on 
homes in that community. 

* * * . * 
Production Register and Directory 


The purchasing agents of many nationally 
known firms are among those sending in re- 
quests for copies of The Producing Register 
and Directory, recently published by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
co-operation with its 17 affiliated organizations. 
These requests include some of the largest 
known lumber consumers in the country. The 
book lists the sources of supply of all kinds 
of lumber items and grades produced by 
America’s best mills. Among others, requests 
for the publication have been received from 
Montgomery Ward, General Outdoor Adver- 
tising, The White Sewing Machine Co., Car- 
nation Milk Products Co., Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co.,, Armour & Co. Swift & Co. Otis 
Elevator Co., Studebaker Corporation of 
America, Pacific Steamship Co., American 
Radiator Co., Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Col- 
gate Co., Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fox Film 
Corporation. These are only examples. 

A summary of trade extension mills is given 
in the book alphabetically by States. It like- 
wise indicates whether a mill is grade-marking 
its product and gives other useful and valu- 
able information. In fact, the publication is 
recognized as the most comprehensive of its 
kind. 

*_ + *+ © * 

Wood Hangar for Sportsman’s Airplane 

Dr. Clifford Strange, an aviation enthusiast, 
acting against the advice of many neighbors 
and friends, has constructed a very attractive 
wood hangar to house two planes adjacent to 
his home in Portland, Me. The hangar is 
painted white like the house near by. It cost 
Dr. Strange $1,000, including $250 for pre- 
pared roofing. ~Local sheet metal erectors 
offered to put up a double metal hangar for 
$2,400. A local carpenter built the wood han- 
gar, which has proved wholly satisfactory. 
The owner is doing a splendid job in the way 
of boosting wood. His own plane is housed 
on one side of the hangar, while the remain- 
ing space is reserved for visiting planes. When 
visiting aviators drop in they get an eye-full 
of wood hangar. 

* * * * 
TX Literature for Line-Yard Managers 


W. C. Deering, of Tacoma, Wash., general 
manager of the John Dower Lumber Co., is 
much impressed with the value of the various 
publications issued by the trade extension de- 
partment of the National association. Mr. 
Deering recently told S. V. Fullaway, of the 
Portland office, that he thinks these publica- 
tions have special sales value and has re- 
quested that certain of them be sent to each 
of his company’s yard managers. 

x * « * & 
Uniform Code Gains Underwriters’ Support 

The Pacific Coast Uniform Building Code 
has been adopted by 31 cities, according to a 
report made to the October meeting of the 


Pacific Coast Building Officials Conference. 
The success which has attended the launching 
of this code has astonished the Board of Fire 
Underwriters on the West Coast, said Mr. 
Gunnison, head of its rating bureau, who at- 
tended the conference. Mr. Gunnison told the 
gathering that his organization had for many 
years been promoting the adoption of the 
building code recommended by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, but in view of 
the success attending the Pacific Coast Code 
he had become favorable to it and his asso- 
ciation intends to promote its adoption. 
** * * * 


California Cities Favor Lumber Standards 


City officials of San Francisco and Los An- 
geles have advised the western division office 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation that American Lumber Standards will 
become the official guide for lumber purchases 
for city use. J. B. Leonard, superintendent of 
buildings in San Francisco, has made this for- 
mal announcement: 

Lumber complying with Bulletin No. 16, in 
section III, sub-section 2, paragraph 27 of the 
United States Department of Commerce, pro- 


he is getting what he pays for. Many are 
now marking every piece so that the buyer 
can not be deceived. When buying good lum- 
ber you are compelled to pay a price that 
warrants you making sure of the grade that 
you are buying. The most up-to-date lumber- 
men are now using this system of marking 
each piece. 
* * * * *® 
Fall Advertising Returns Pour In 

In response to the fall advertising campaign 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in the agricultural press 11,000 indi- 
viduals, nearly all of them farmers, have re- 
quested copies of “The Use of Lumber on the 
Farm.” Approximately 400 requests for other 
booklets have been received since the fall cam- 
paign started in September. 

“The Use of Lumber on the Farm” has 
already been sent to 7,500 individuals and 3,500 
copies are being mailed out. “The Cost of 
Comfort,” “Information on Lumber and Where 
to Find It,’ “One Hundred Lumber Consult- 
ants” also continue in big demand, principally 
from architects, specifying buyers and busi- 
ness executives. 

Incidentally, requests for publications of the 





A. G. WILLIAMS & CO. 
LUMBER DEALERS — MILL WORK 





Mill, Rear 62 Weir St. 
Yards, 71 Ingell St. 


Taunton, Mass.OCt -4,1938, 





That this Massachusetts concern does its share in co-operation with the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in promoting the use of wood is evident in the slogan printed on its let- 
terhead (reproduced herewith) 





viding for lumber standards, will be the guide 
of this bureau. 

A similar declaration has been made by J. J. 
Backus, superintendent of buildings for Los 
Angeles. 

* * * & 8 


Carpentry School Requests TX Literature 


Prof. Durbahn, in charge of the school of 
carpentry of the Deer field-Shields High 
School, Highland Park, Ill, has requested 
copies of “Maximum Spans for Joists and 
Rafters” and other trade extension literature 
published by the National association. A house 
construction class is a feature of this school 
and its annually constructed house is now at 
a stage where it is about to be lathed. In 
addition to the regular day students, a number 
of carpenter’s apprentices and journeymen at- 
tend night sessions of the class. 

. . * . © 


Consumer Interest in Grade-Marking 


The interest of lumber consumers in grade- 
marking is growing of its own accord. In a 
late issue, the editor of the Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist tells of a visit to a mill where he 
saw the care in manufacture and the accurate 
selection of the sorters and graders and was 
impressed enough to write: 

The next step is to mark each piece with 
its true grade so that the buyer can see that 


National association are circulating abroad, re- 
quests having been received from England, 
Sweden, Mexico and Cuba. 

Many letters of commendation are being re- 
ceived at headquarters and division and dis- 
trict offices on the publications issued as a part 
of the trade extension campaign. 

For example, Walter G. Ward, extension 
architect, Kansas State Agricultural College, 
finds “The Use of Lumber on the Farm” very 
pleasing and helpful. He recognizes, he states, 
that the publication is a rather expensive one 
for general distribution, but if available for 
that purpose says he can distribute 100 copies 
to persons genuinely interested. 

H. H. Finnell, director of the agricultural 
experiment station, Panhandle Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Goodwill, Okla., says this 
booklet is “one of the best general purpose 
booklets on the subject I have seen.” Mr. 
Finnell requested C. F. Miller, of the central 
division, to send him a small quantity, as the 
college does not have a plan service of its own. 
“IT would not hesitate to make use of this 
freely in supplying requests that may come 
here for farm building plans,” he said in con- 
clusion. 

J. R. Waterbury, manager, “The Michigan 
Farmer,” wrote: “I want to compliment you 
on this book as a very practical and valuable 
service to farmers. . . . I believe you will be in- 

(Concluded on page 71) 
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Sees Europe Forging Ahead Economically 


Prominent Lumberman Returns From Abroad With Cheerful Message—Believes 
European Prosperity Will Increase Our Own 


A cheerful picture of economic conditions in 
Europe is presented by John Raine, president, 
Meadow River Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va., 
who has just returned from an extensive trip 
through Great Britain and the principal conti- 
nental countries. In a letter to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Mr. Raine writes as follows: 

My recent trip abroad had as its objectives 
the revisiting of our already established trade 
in England and Scotland and a run on the 


Continent to see at first hand what progress | 


had been made in rehabilitation since my visit 
in 1925 and to determine, if possible, whether 
the times were ripe for the seeking of new 
pusiness there. 

The basis of prosperity is, of course, the 
new wealth that can be added to any country 
year by year. One of the chief sources of 
new wealth is the products of the farm. In 
this respect Great Britain and the European 
countries that I visited have been most 
blessed this year. They have had a wonde:ful 
summer and abundant harvests. The continu- 
ing and completed harvests showed splendid 
crops of grain and root products. Hence al- 
most everywhere I found a very cheerful 
aspect as to the present and the future. 

England is cast down somewhat with the 
burden of unemployment and this is particu- 
larly noticeable in Wales and in the north of 
England. The low estate in the shipping in- 
dustry is likewise noticeable in such places 
as Glasgow and Newcastle. However, there 
are bright spots there, too. A plant that I 
usually visit at Newcastle was running three 
shifts steadily in its bar department, but was 
only running two-thirds full in the rail de- 
partment. 

In most of the cities the hotels and restau- 
rants were crowded and in the west end of 
London at the better restaurants it was diffi- 
cult to get a good table at the dinner hour. 
The prices charged indicated there was plenty 
of money coming from some source. An Eng- 
lishman will tell you that most of this spend- 
ing is being done by foreigners, especially 
Americans. 

The theaters and cinemas are jammed with 
people. They do seem to have money for the 
pleasures of life. At Newcastle we were part 
of a crowd of more than 40,000 people at a 
football game where every seat and all stand- 
ing room was taken, 

However, one does see signs of real dis- 
tress, for instance, in the parks, where nightly 
we saw homeless and outcasts sleeping there. 
Some of the newspapers were urging the Gov- 
ernment to do something about the unem- 
ployed and giving dire pictures of what would 
happen “if winter comes.” 


Lumbermen More Optimistic 


The lumber fraternity seemed more opti- 
mistic and there were evidences of increasing 
business and better prices. The bane of this 
industry is the consignment business. Some 
buyers will not place contract business for 
the reason that they can buy all of their re- 
quirements at sacrifice prices from consign- 
ment stocks. Why our mills will continue 
Such an iniquitous practice is hard to com- 
prehend. It must mean loss always and never 
a profit. The gramophone business is very 
prosperous and all factories are busy. One 
company published indicated earnings of 150 
percent and all of them seem to be making 
fine profits, 

A question that is agitating the political 
mind in England is “safeguarding” or protec- 
tion, Safeguarding has been granted certain 
interests and there seems a demand that all 
must be so protected. This is a decided 
change from England’s historic policy of free 
trade. But if she is to survive industrially 
she must have this change. Her automobile 
trade must have protection against both 
America and France. While her standard of 
wages does not compare with our own, at the 
Same time it is higher than on the Continent, 
and she must have protection against Euro- 
pean manufactures if she is to maintain that 
Standard. Also she is losing some of her tex- 


tile trade to the competition of low cost labor 
in China. 

There seems to be considerable feeling that 
much of England’s coal troubles will be solved 
through the wide development and use of all 
the by-products of this basic material that 
has largely ministered to her past prosperity. 
If full utilization of all of the elements in 
raw coal will again bring prosperity to this 
great country, speed the day, say we. The 
prosperity of Britain has something to do 
with our own. 

Glasgow, to the superficial observer, seems 
sore hit by the depression in shipping and 
ship building. However, it is a tenacious 
and great city which knows how to overcome 
difficulties and we feel sure it will work out 
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its own destiny. They have a saying that God 
made the Mississippi, but the Scots made the 
Clyde. They dredged a shallow stream until 
great ocean going vessels could be built and 
floated from the docks of Glasgow. 

Every traveler shotild. visit the great War 
Memorial at Edinburgh. Someone has said 
that it represents the very soul of Scotland. 
One stands thrilled and devotional in the 
midst of this great shrine. The religious note 
and atmosphere dominates the building. Mar- 
velous in conception, and wonderful and per- 
fect in execution, it stands as the supreme 
expression of idealism in war memorials any- 
where in the world. 

Conditions in Holland, Germany and Belgium 


Car window and other observations in Hol- 
land leave me with the impression that this 
little country is doing more building for her 
territory than any country in Europe. She 
seems prosperous, still lamenting, though, 
that she lost heavily during and following 
the war by too heavy acceptance of and in- 
vestment in German marks. Prosperity 
seems on the Hollander’s doorstep. There is 
not much demand for hardwoods, but an 
abundance of softwoods are being used. Lu- 
cious grass amidst the innumerable canals 
support a world of cattle. Everywhere the 
blacks and whites seem to swarm over the 
land and Holland ought to be able to produce 
butter and cheese enough for the world’s 
needs. 

Germany is a wonderful country. The 
enterprise, the creative faculties and the good 
cooking of the Germans appeal to Americans, 
Hamburg is a great seaport and is beautifully 


situated on the Elbe, about sixty miles from 
the open sea. They make the proud claim 
that 1,000 vessels dock monthly at this port. 
There is some revival of ship building and 
no doubt this city faces a prosperous era. 

Emerging from the station in Berlin at 
night and debouching onto the Unter der Lin- 
den, flash, one: is bewildered with the bril- 
liance and activity of things. Surely this is 
not a depressed country! Life and action 
seem to be On every hand and one receives 
some conviction that Germany will come 
through and join the rest of the world in 
peaceful and prosperous advance, Down 
through the Ruhr Valley everything was 
overhung with a pall of) smoke. All facto- 
ries and mills seemed running and a threat- 
ened strike would seem to indicate that labor 
was feeling prosperous enough to make de- 
mands on capital. Generally we found hotel 
accommodations better and prices more rea- 
sonable than in England. The people seem 
busy and happy. We mingled in a great crowd 
at night on Under der Linden and all seemed 
fairly well kept and in the best of humor. 
The days of the monarchial rule are surely 
past forever. The Kaiser does not seem to be 
too highly esteemed. There is some resent- 
ment at the continued French occupation and 
some feel that it is war provoking in its 
effect. There is a grave suspicion that Ger- 
many can never carry to the end the enormous 
reparation charges that have been assessed 
against her and she must have some relief in 
the way of a heavy reduction of the same. 

Belgium is a busy workshop. Everything 
seems humming in industry. Wages are very 
low. The price of goods is low. We found 
the hotel accommodations the cheapest in 
Europe. The cooking was splendid, equaling 
the best and reasonable in price. Belgium is 
not offering a very inviting field at this mo- 
ment for hardwoods, but with increasing 
prosperity the picture will be changing, and 
this country has a future. 

Employment seems quite general in France. 
Up till the present the supplies of hardwood 
used have been drawn largely from her own 
forests and from Austria. This is true since 
the war. The governments have allowed 
larger cutting of timber on account of their 
economic status. I was given to understand 
that now the lines dre being drawn more 
closely and that as much domestic timber will 
not be available as has been the case for 
fourteen years. The scarcity has operated to 
cause an advance of about 20 percent in the 
price of the first grades during the last month. 
France is beginning to cast about for supplies 
from other sources and there should be an 
improved market soon for American hard- 
woods. Everywhere heavy tax burdens sap in 
some degree the soul of prosperity. You 
feel it in France yourself when to an already 
high hotel rate you must add, say, 10 percent 
for tips and another 17 percent for taxes. 


On the Verge of Real Prosperity 


In conclusion, I am convinced that these 
countries are on the verge of better condi- 
tions and of a real prosperity, if somehow the 
war urge can be kept down and the resources 
of the nations be devoted to industry and to 
internal improvements rather than to any war 
preparations whatever. The feeling of the 
necessity of preparation against some enemy 
of the future is their undoing. 

Our own theory and slogan of ‘“‘Companion- 
ate Prosperity” must be somehow extended to 
the European countries, for only as they pros- 
per: can they become able to pay their obli- 
gations to us. So we are vitally interested 
in seeing that, so far as we can help, peace is 
maintained within their borders, and that they 
are given a chance to survive and prosper 
industrially and economically. 

In rehabilitation each of the countries that 
suffered through the war seems to be going 
forward constantly and the old scars of war 
are disappearing steadily. I am optimistic as 
to trade conditions for the future and believe 
that slowly but surely these nations will be- 
come active and desirable customers for our 
products, 
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* PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Nov. 12.—One of the 
largest and most mod- 
ern lumber bases in the 
country is about to be 
established adjoining 
the Marine Base of the 
Philadelphia Tidewater 
Terminal. This is one 
step in the co-operative 
plan of the banks and 
rail lines to make Phil- 
adelphia the world’s 
largest lumber center. 
An ambitious program 
is now under way, and 
when completed these 
piers will be equipped 
to supply the lumber needs of all Pennsyl- 
vania, south New Jersey and New York State 
points, 

_ The history of the Tidewater Terminal is 
interesting. Built by the army as a war meas- 
ure for the movement of Allied supplies, this 
huge structure, the largest deepwater terminal 
on the Atlantic coast, representing an invest- 
ment of $13,000,000 in taxpayers’ money, for 
several years following the close of the World 
War, except for the storage of surplus army 
supplies, was practically in disuse, an expense 
to the Government, and earning no return for 
the huge investment it represented. Six years 
ago it was taken over for operation as an ad- 
junct to Philadelphia’s port activities by the 
Tidewater Terminal Co., of which Harvey C. 
Miller is president. In these six years it has 
built up the foreign and domestic trade in the 
port of Philadelphia to a greater extent than 
any other single agency in the city and has 
netted the Government a handsome return in 
rental. 

With a vast amount of ground immediately 
adjacent to the piers and at the same time 
far enough removed from the ship tackle to 
make the operation of handling lumber for 
storage and trans-shipment by rail an expen- 
sive operation, a problem confronted the Tide- 
water Terminal. Now, however, tackle poles 
especially built for handling lumber, together 
with huge carriers electrically operated and 
capable of straddling from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, 
carrying it with one operation, from ship side 
to storage yard, are about to be installed at 
these piers; and Philadelphia will shortly be 
in a position to bid for a greater share of the 
business of supplying the interior for a distance 
of several hundred miles. 

As in the handling of other waterborne 
commerce, Philadelphia holds an enviable posi- 
tion as compared to other ports in respect to 
lumber. Comparative figures on handling costs 
are not available as to all ports, but taking 
some of the north Atlantic ports, it is shown 
that lumber shipments via the Delaware can 
be handled far more cheaply than at many 
other ports. For such services as wharfage, 
loading, staking and stevedoring the average 
charge at some of the other ports ranges 
around $3 a thousand feet, while for the same 
services at Philadelphia the charge is but $1.10 
a thousand, plus 54 cents a thousand for load- 
ing to open top cars from a vessel’s hold, to- 
talling $1.64 a thousand to concentration 
ground storage. In many cases, the cost from 
the vessel to open top cars on good lots can 
be reduced to 25 cents a thousand. 

Still another favorable factor is the attitude 
of Philadelphia bankers who have arranged 
to extend a liberal system of credit. 
proposed by local banks to advance as much 
as 75 percent the value of lumber to ship- 
pers using Philadelphia as a base. This will 








E. W. STRINGFIELD, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Traffic Manager 
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Philadelphia Builds Lumber Terminal 


Efficient Handling Reduces Expense of Transferring Lumber from 


Ship to Storage and Then to Railroad Cars 


act as a magnet in attracting business, and 
will at the same time have a greatly stabilizing 
effect on the lumber trade. Heretofore cor- 
siderable complaint has been made by Pacific 
coast lumber shippers against speculators who, 
regardless of market conditions and the law 
of supply and demand, order on consignment, 
with no other thought than to trust to luck 
in disposing of the cargo even while in transit. 
With the co-operation of the Philadelphia 
banks, Pacific coast shippers, as well as the 
owners of the lumber, are now assured at least 
a big part of the value of their goods before 
they are disposed of, and even while they 
are in storage. 

Harvey C. Miller, president of the Ter- 
minal company and directing genius behind the 
movement to make Philadelphia an important 
lumber base, has been encouraged by the gen- 
erous attitude of the local banks and the co- 
operation of the rail lines serving Philadelphia. 

So far this year there has been discharged 
at the Tidewater Terminal eighty-five full car- 
goes of lumber from the Pacific coast, to- 
talling 156,000,000 feet of lumber. It is esti- 
mated that with the completion of the base 
at the foot of Oregon Avenue it will be pos- 
sible to store in excess of 50,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 

The fact that Philadelphia is on a favorable 


The lumber storage yard near the terminal 
has a capacity of 100,000,000 feet. With 50, 
000,000 feet continually on storage at excep. 
tionally low rates, it is possible to store lumber 
at approximately the same cost as heretofore 
paid on through business, coupled with a low 
fixed charge for movement from the ships to 
the yard. Under these circumstances, there js 
no doubt that Philadelphia will become a mar- 
ket where any quantity of lumber may be pur- 
chased and delivered immediately. The ad- 
vantage of such a situation will react favorably 
upon both lumbermen and consumers, as it 
will stabilize prices and eliminate speculation 
as to just what the cost of lumber will be at 
a given time for a given project, such as 
exists today, because of various factors, in- 
cluding handling and the ocean freight rate 
from the Pacific coast. 

With the co-operative spirit shown by Phil- 
adelphia trade bodies in working for the ad- 
vancement of the port, together with the ag- 
gressiveness of private enterprise, as illustrated 
by the management of the Tidewater Terminal, 
the port is moving forward with greater ad- 
vancement than has been noticeable in the last 
quarter century. 

Mr. Miller is also president of the Norfolk 
Tidewater Terminal, Norfolk, Va., Boston 


Tidewater Terminal, Boston, Mass., Atlantic 








© Aero Service Corp., Philadelphia. 


Airplane view of the Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal with twelve vessels loading or unloading 


at one time, as follows (indicated by number): 


1—“Berk”; 2—‘Meropi’; 3—‘West Lasha- 


way”; 4—‘Citos’; 5—‘“Jelling”; 6—“Ambridge” ; 7—“Natirar” ; 8—“Pendeen” ; 9—“Rochdale” ; 
10o—“Simon von Utrecht”; 11—“Brenta’; 12—“Andalusia” 


competitive basis with New York and Boston 
because of the differential enjoyed by this 
port has inspired the Miller organization to 
enter strenuous competition with all ports, 
made possible through the co-operation of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the Reading Co. and 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad by instituting new 
tariffs, which will provide for the loading of 
carload shipments of intercoastal lumber with- 
out charge at the piers of the Tidewater Ter- 
minal when destined to inland points taking 
a 9 cent freight rate and over. The same is 
applicable from ground storage in connection 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad and Reading 
Co. only in connection with this service. Traffic 
arrangements on the terminal are in charge 
of E. W. Stringfield, traffic manager. 


Tidewater Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
Norfolk Terminal is now developing its vast 
ground storage space adjacent to the piers to 
handle hard- and softwood lumber for ex- 
port, which does not affect Philadelphia. This 
base possesses most attractive facilities for the 
lumber exporters now using the port of Nor- 
folk to store at seaboard for spot sales. 


RaILroaD ties treated for heart rot can safely 
be used on all tracks where traffic is not too 
heavy, especially on switches, spurs, sidetracks 
etc. Such use promotes conservation of timber 
supply, and is besides an economy to the rail- 
road, as these defective ties are considerably 
cheaper than sound ones. 
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American Lumber Prospects in Sumatra 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 12.—The recent 
enormous expansion of the agricultural indus- 
tries in northern Sumatra has resulted in the 
clearance of the land at such a rapid rate that 
the only forests of importance now available 
on the east coast of Sumatra are those located 
in almost inaccessible parts of the dictrict. In 
fact, so inaccessible are most of the forests, 
owing to the absence of railroads and highways 
in the inland districts, that the lumber industry 
and trade are in the hands chiefly of Chinese, 
who use their own methods of logging, there 
being only four small European sawmills in the 
entire district. This situation is bringing about 
a decreased supply of wood for building pur- 
poses in northern Sumatra, and a consequent 
increase in price, according to a recent report 
from Consul Walter A. Foote, Medan, Su- 
matra, submitted to the Department of Com- 
merce, extracts from which follow: 


Concessions for exploiting the forests were 
formerly granted for small fees and the pay- 
ment of a Government tax of 7 florins a cubic 
meter (about 8 cents a cubic foot) of produc- 
tion. At present, however, concessions are 
given gratis, but the Government collects 15 
florins a cubic meter (about 17 cents a cubic 
foot) for all lumber produced on such conces- 
sions. When a plantation concern obtains a 
concession of land for agricultural purposes, 
it may cut lumber freely for its own use and 
may sell any surplus lumber produced from 
land actually in cultivation without the pay- 


Retailer Is Necessary to Wholesaler 


Says the Elder, Who Enlightens Postmaster on the Ethical Relationship 


“Now that you mention it,” said the post- 
master, “how do you retailers make up all 
these rules you use to sock a wholesaler in 


the eye? About the people he can sell to and 
those he can’t. I don’t get the ethical slant 
of them.” 


“You wouldn't,” said the Elder in the tone 
of one who expresses more than he mentions. 

“Well now,” said the postmaster, sending up 
a temper flare, “how about it? Here you sit 
in the middle of the road with your toll gate 
shut, and nobody gets by who doesn’t pay you 
for the privilege. A wholesaler sells a big 
job to a contractor. The stuff doesn’t go into 
your yard at all. You don’t even unload it. 
But there you are with your hand out, and 
the parties to the contract give you a little 
something just for being alive and in the way. 
You don’t do any more for the cause of com- 
merce in a deal like that than I do. They 
might just as well pay tribute to me.” 

“Awful, ain’t it?” said the Elder in a shocked 
voice, 
= said the postmaster uneasily, “isn’t 
it?” 

“You know,” said the Elder, “there’s a lot 
of this funny stuff going on. There’s the post 
office. Queerest thing I ever heard of. Sup- 
pose I write me a letter. I’m naturally a 
speechless sort of person. Don’t ever have 
nothin’ to say. But this time, we'll suppose, 
I’m sick or something, and it makes me tem- 
Porarily garrulous. So my letter weighs a 
pennyweight over an ounce, but I put just a 
2-cent stamp on it. Some postal sleuth sus- 
pects something, so he socks it onto the scales 
and neglects to take his thumb off the letter 
for fear he might be wrong. Then he puts a 
postage-due stamp on the envelope that costs 
the Government something to print and trans- 
Port, to say nothing of the wear and tear on 


ment of the usual Government fees. On ac- 
count of the shortage of labor, the rush to 
plant crops, and the usually poor quality of 
the native woods in Sumatra, the plantation 
companies, after meeting their own construc- 
tion needs, in the clearing operations seldom 
trouble to collect or save the logs which are 
felled, burning them instead. Furthermore, if 
any other party should obtain the right to 
remove logs from an agricultural concession 
in order to produce lumber, he would be re- 
quired to pay the concession holder for the 
use of the estate roads in hauling away the 
logs, in addition to the Government’s regular 
lumber production fee. 

Although many of the trees of northern 
Sumatra are the same varieties and species 
found in Java, Borneo and other parts of the 
East, they generally are smaller and inferior 
in quality. With but few exceptions, the teak 
or “djate” of Sumatra is of the small variety 
used chiefly as poles in the construction of 
tobacco drying houses, Other local woods are 
comparatively small and have a tendency to 
rot at the heart. The inland or more isolated 
districts of northern Sumatra produce the 


varieties of wood most used for building pur- . 


poses, and the less important kinds are pro- 
duced in the lowlands along the coast. The 
coast districts have been largely cleared, how- 
ever, leaving the more inaccessible inland 
points as the chief sources of supply except 
for firewood. For building purposes, native 
woods are used in approximately the follow- 
ing percentages: Meranti, 30; marbau, 20; 
damarlaut, 20; boengoer and poenti, 25; ten- 
gah and bakau, 5. Furniture makers use 


the sleuth’s tongue when he licks it. A carrier 
at the other end of the transaction has to 
fracture a door bell routing out the party of 
the second part and stands around useless 
while the second party opens Junior’s bank 
with a paring knife to get some pennies out. 
I’m the one who owes the extra stamp, but the 
deal don’t cost me anything. We'll say it costs 
the Government a quarter in sleuth salary and 
postage-due stamp and lost carrier time. Any 
efficiency sharp will tell you that the trans- 
action nets Uncle Sam a heavy loss, figured in 
percentages, to collect that extra stamp. And 
at that he collects it from the wrong party. 
Why not just let it go?” 

“That,” said the postmaster with heat, 
a non sequitur.” 

“Don’t!” begged the Elder. 
I’ve done it. Non sequitur! 
poor father say!” 

“Well,” said the postmaster with a feeble 
grin, “I might know you'd try to wriggle out. 
When a man’s cornered he naturally tries to 
change the subject. You know as well as I 
do that if the post office let such things go, 
everybody’d take advantage of it. Letters 
weighing a couple of pounds would be sent for 
2 cents.” 

“Oh,” satd the Elder, “I begin to see. You 
look to the good of the service, even if it 
means collecting from a person who owes 
nothing. The rule is enforced, even if it does 
look kind of foolish; because if it wasn’t the 
system would go to pot. 

“Now that you speak of it, I shouldn't 
wonder if us lumber pirates didn’t have some- 
thing of the sort in mind when we try to keep 
distribution going along according to Hoyle. 
Our wholesale friends, and most of them are 
good friends, need our distributing services. 
They can’t get along without them. Don’t tell 


“is 


“Don’t tell me 
What would my 


about 50 percent of meranti; 15 percent of 
marbau and damarlaut, and 20 percent of 
boengoer and poenti. 

Government statistics of imports of wood 
into northern Sumatra during the calendar 
year 1927 are not yet available, but it is 
known that imports greatly exceeded those of 
1926, which consisted of 513,464 board feet of 
rough sawed teak, valued at $27,525, and other 
rough lumber and timber, quantity unknown, 
valued at $126,945. The teak was imported 
from Singapore, and the other kinds were also 
principally from the Straits Settlements, 
though small quantities were also received 
from Siam and Japan. 

Notwithstanding the fact that building con- 
tractors and other consumers of lumber in 
northern Sumatra are feeling the pinch of 
high prices, no efforts have been made to im- 
port lumber from the United States or other 
countries of the temperate zone. This has 
been caused by the commonly accepted 
opinion that American woods will not with- 
stand the ravages of white ants and other 
tropical insects. Some northern Sumatra con- 
sumers believe that California redwood and 
creosoted Douglas fir will last as long as the 
native woods of Sumatra, and that by virtue 
of being more uniform in size and quality 
and easier to work, they would be more suit- 
able for local building purposes. An impor- 
tant fact is that lumber produced and used in 
Sumatra is not termite resistant, and build- 
ings made of the best grades of local woods 
last only a few years, after which they be- 
come dangerous. 


me the mail-order 
sharps have proved that 
we ain’t necessary, for 
they’ve done nothing of 
the sort. You show mie 
a community that is 
completely served by 
the partnership of cat- 
alog men and you postal johnnies, and I'll give 
up. But there ain’t any such community. 

“Of course a wholesaler gets a chance now 
and then to sell direct. But if he had to meet 
all a community’s lumber needs or to dis- 
tribute all his stuff direct he’d be sunk. His 
costs would climb, and he’d either bust or jack 
his prices away up. 

“We retailers, in our simple-minded way, 
try to be fair about these sales that don’t cost 
us much to handle. We let the customer 
share in the saving. But if we couldn’t get 
any big jobs and had to depend on the driblets 
the wholesalers wouldn’t bother with, we'd 
have to jack our own level of prices so high 
that a lot of these little sales would withdraw 
from the market. And while each one is little, 
the total makes up a fair share of the outlet 
for the wholesaler’s stuff. So it seems only 
fair, since both sides are interested, to play 
the game according to the rules that experience 
shows are best in the long run for wholesaler, 
retailer and public; the rules that keep a full 
tide of goods running at a reasonable price.” 


“Of course,” said the postmaster, “I was 
thinking of fair practices. There can be no 
objection to a system that is justifiable by the 
facts. I simply couldn’t see——” 

“Maybe you couldn’t,” said the Elder. “For 
when a customer comes in here, points at a 
board and says coarsely, ‘How much?’ the 
honest and fair answer involves a lot of justi- 
fying factors that don’t meet the naked eye.” 
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Retailers Face Changed Conditions 


[From a thesis by W. Le Roy Neubrech prepared in part fulfillment 
of requirements for degree of master of forestry in the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Neubrech is now 
assistant in forestry at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Although 
the thesis is entitled “A Study of Retail Lumber Merchandising With 
Especial Reference to Conditions in Central New York,” much of the 
material presented therein is of such general application as to be of 
interest to retail lumbermen wherever located. Another instalment will 
appear in an early issue——EptrTor. | 


A considerable amount of thought has been given to the retail lumber 
dealer in the last few years. Previously he had been considered merely 
as a part of the great chain of lumber distribution, but was hardly 
regarded as an important factor. He was just a layman, so to speak. 
He drifted along with the ebb and flow of the tide of lumber produc- 
tion and consumption, taking what business came to his door. Seldom, 
if ever, did he develop ideas for increasing the sale of lumber and 
allied products. His yard and office were always the most unsightly 
places in town, and he was noted for his slack business methods. 

But a change has come about and the 
retailer is at the present time-in the 


money over separate unit handling is saved. When one stops to think 
that the cost of handling lumber averages, throughout the United 
States, about $6.50 per thousand board feet, exclusive of any overhead 
he can realize that one factor which the retailer must give some 
thought to is the question of the efficient, economical, and proper 
handling and delivery of his commodity. 


te * * 
Average Turnover of Stock 


The average retailer carries too much stock. Cost accounting reports 
indicate that a stock turnover of from two and one-half to three times 
annually is about a satisfactory turnover. Some yards are turning their 
stock six times a year and, of course, under such conditions a more 
satisfactory profit is realized on the net investment. The average 
retailer does not really know what his actual turnover is, but 
guesses at it being three to four times a year. He is likely to pick a 
particular item which he knows sells fast and his report is based on 
that, sometimes getting a figure of 5 to 8 times per year. 

A dealer should base the amount of stock he carries on the class 

of trade he gets. If his customers are 





process of further development. Per- 
haps this change has been brought about 
by the extremely keen competition since 
the World War. New competitors have 
entered the field of building material 
with products other than lumber. In 
fact, the average lumber retailer of to- 
day could better be called “building 
material dealer” which would be more 
to the point. In a field of keen com- 
petition he either had to “die an easy 
death” or “jump into the fight” and hold 
his own, and that is exactly: what the 
average retailer is doing. He is chang- 
ing his methods in order to remain in 
business. Today we find the average 
retail lumber dealer as progressive a 
business: man as those in other fields. 
He is always seeking for new ideas and 
new methods of “pushing” his products, 
for securing greater business; his yard 
and office are among the neatest and 
most efficient places of business in town. 


* * * * 


Mechanical Aids 


Handling costs are higher in large 
cities and therefore it is necessary for 
retailers in such cities to adopt the very 
latest and most efficient means of 
handling. It is surmised that the small 
town dealer will cling to his old methods, but as we are mainly in- 
terested in modern methods we will go into details only on dealers 
in large cities, or “live” dealers in smaller towns. 

Machinery of all types has developed very rapidly during the last 
twenty years. Perhaps the automobile truck plays the most important 
role in connection with handling lumber in a quick and cheap manner. 
Not alone does the truck assist in yard movements themselves, but also 
as a delivery unit. Specially designed trucks, where other materials 
than lumber, as coal, cement and mason supplies, are carried by 
the dealer, assist in economical handling. Lumber itself must be 
properly carried, and to be efficiently delivered today demands—accord- 
ing to the type of lumber—either truck bodies equipped with rollers 
that will both accept the load from trailers loaded while the power 
unit is delivering a load and roll off the load when the material arrives 
at its destination, or trailers that can be loaded when the power or 
tractor unit is making its delivery. Trailers and semi-trailers, of course, 
can be used only in territory that is suitable for them. 

Various types of equipment for yard handling of lumber are being 
developed. In some large retail yards are found conveyor systems to 
transport the lumber, say from the railroad car to the pile itself. Auto- 
matic pilers also speed up piling by lifting pieces to the top of the pite. 
Overhead cranes or derricks are used to unload and load heavy ma- 
terials, particularly lumber, by placing the material in the pile in units 
or lifting it up and replacing it on trucks in units. A great deal ot 








“In a field of keen competition * * * the retailer is chang- 
ing his methods in order to remain in business” 


big buyers and generally use the same 
commodity and purchase it consistently 
throughout the year, he can easily reg- 
ulate the amount of stock necessary to 
have on hand. If his buyers are of 
the general type, he must necessarily 
carry a much larger stock on hand to 
take care of the demands that arise. 


x* * * * 


More Attractive Offices 


There is a marked improvement in 
the general condition of the average 
lumber yard office today as compared 
with twenty years ago. Times have 
changed, and the modern lumber dealer 
has a modern, well equipped and pfeas- 
ant office, which means satisfied em- 
ployees who naturally will take care of 
and satisfy customers. Not only have 
the interiors changed, but the building 
as a whole also is different. The aver- 
age lumber dealer now tries to have 
his office building distinctive, many de- 
signing structures of the residence type 
and using them for offices. 

The dealer of today realizes that he 
must sell a home and not pieces of 
lumber. He further realizes that the eye 
is a wonderful medium for creating 
desire, and so has a section of his office 
building devoted to a display room. 
With the right kind of personnel in his office he is sure to attract not 
only the men who formerly were interested in the building “game,” but 
a large percentage of women who, after all, it is believed influence about 
85 percent of the total purchases of all commodities, including lumber. 

In connection with his office and display rooms, the modern retailer 
offers distinct services to customers or to prospective customers. Such 
services include the following: 





rt. Plan Service. The dealer has illustrated booklets and plans show- 
ing various types of houses and general construction. These are very 
cleverly worked up so as to develop enthusiasm on the part of the 
prospective customer. 


2. Architectural Service. Often the plan book gives prospective 
builders ideas about a particular house they would desire, so the re- 
tailer has his architect draw up plans to suit his customer’s particular 
wishes. In other cases a customer will ask directly for plans on a 
distinctive house of his own ideas and the retailer can promptly have 
such plans developed. 


3. Building Service. Many retailers are contractors themselves, 
drawing plans and figuring on jobs. In other cases the retailer usually 
has some contractor with whom he co-operates. In either case, the 
retailer is able to quote the prospective customer a price on a certain 
job complete, and will take entire responsibility for said job from 
beginning to end. Of course in such instances bona fide contracts are 
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a 
drawn up to the agreement of both customer and retailer, along with 
all details of specifications. 

4. Loan Service. The average retail lumber dealer is expected either 
to loan money directly for building or to forward commodities for 
future payment, on long time notes. It is slowly coming to a point of 
a “no cash down” policy, because of such promotion on the part of real 
estate people and speculative builders. There are mainly two plans 
worked out under. such policies. One is that of building a home on a 
lot already owned by the builder. The lot is considered enough security 
to make the loan investments safe and in a case of this kind the deed 
to the lot is already in the name of the home owner, consequently the 
builder of the home has a mortgage lien for security. Another plan is 
that of providing both the ground and the building and turning the 
completed home over to the buyer for no other down payment than 
that of approximately a month’s rent; that is, a monthly instalment on 
payments necessary to take care of the loan in ten to fifteen years. 


Specialization in Retail Lumber Field 


In every other field of business, specialization has made great prog- 
ress and has usually resulted satisfactorily. The lumber retailer has 
been slow in specialization as he has been slow in all other respects. 
However, we do find some examples of specialization that have de- 
veloped, in most cases very recently, namely: (1) Specialization in 


quality. (2) Specialization in species. (3) Specialization in items 


carried. 

1. Specialization in quality. Many dealers have established a prece- 
dent or are trying to do such at the present time, of carrying only high 
grade stock. To be sure, this is wise in all cases, but not until recently 
has there been a definite trend toward such a scheme. 


2. Specialization in species. Perhaps the truest form of typical 
specialization in retail yards is that of specializing in certain kinds of 
wood or species. Certain dealers are found who carry only hardwoods, 
others only southern pine, and still others who specialize in West Coast 
woods such as Douglas fir. This last mentioned type is of recent de- 
velopment, but even so, is perhaps the most common. 


3. Specialization in items carried. Many dealers are found who 
cater to a certain type of trade, say for example, the industrial. They 
carry only items that are more or less special to this trade and tend 
to let the rest of the other types of trade go to other dealers. 


Because of its very nature, the retailing of lumber and building 
materials in general cannot be as specialized as other forms of business. 
It partakes more of the “grocery store” principle—a man wants a list of 
related items and wishes to get them with the least trouble and time. 
The lumber retailer will probably remain of the “general type” in most 
cases. 


Suggestion for an Attractive Summer Cottage 
































ro x2. 

The accompanying photograph 5s ae terial for the cottage was furnished 
and sketch illustrate a summer cot- “Le by the Branchville Lumber & Sup- 
tage located at Culow Lake, N. J., On, ON, SECS ply Co., Branchville, N. J., and the 
two miles from Branchville, N. J., 100x9*6 | 10-0x9-0" | 10-6x9-0" contractor was C. D. Wydman, also 

\ A) of Branchville. The dimension lum- 


owned by Louis A. Boss of Au- wy 
gusta, N. J. The spruce log cabin 
siding used for this cottage was spe- 
cially designed and made by the 





LIVING ROOM 
30-OXx12-O° 


ber used for framing is of fir, and 
the floors are of yellow pine. The 
interior is finished in sheetrock, 


K 








Kreamer Lumber Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., from 2x8 material. Other ma- 
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trimmed with fir. The cost of the 
cottage, complete, was about $2,500. 
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Association Executive and His Neighbors At Home 


Help Sell High-Grade Shingles—Insulation Sales 
But Produce Satisfaction—Remodeling Lore 


Adequate Displays 
Hard to Start 


In the big and handsome yard of the Rich- 
ardson Lumber Co., Clarinda, Iowa, the 
Realm met two widely known retailers of 
the Hawkeye State. They were G. Wm. 
Richardson and his son, Warren S. Richard- 
son. Warren Richardson is now serving his 
second term as president of the Northwest- 
ern association, the largest retail lumber 
association in point of membership in the 
world. This department has forgotten the 
number of members, but it is upward of 
3,000. It is an organization that covers 
some four States and that has an annual in- 
come of about $75,000. It maintains a world 
of service for its membership and each 
January holds a whale of a convention in 
Minneapolis. “Bill” Badeaux has made a 
big mark for himself in the fraternity of 
lumber secretaries as a hard working and 
statesmanlike executive; and Bill has many 
an appreciative word to say of President 
Richardson and the things he has done for 
the Northwestern. Last year Mr. Richard- 
son was away from his office 100 days on 
association business. Holding such an office 
of course has its compensations and satis- 
factions, but it also involves a heavy load 
of work and worry. 


A Permanent Roofing Display 


Mr. Richardson called our attention to a 
unique shingle display across the street from 
the office. Some little time ago there was 
a parade held in the town, and business 
houses were asked to prepare floats. This 
affair was built to fit onto a truck, with an 
eye to its use later as an aid in selling 
roofs. It’s a sort of hipped roof, with large 
panels of the various types of roofing on the 
four sides. These panels are large enough 
so that a person can form a real conception 
of what the different materials would look 
like on a house. 

“One interesting result,” Mr. Richardson 
said, “is that this display has increased the 
sale of our high-grade red cedar shingles. 
We have two panels side by side; one of the 
best shingles and one of a cheaper kind. 
It 1s impossible to describe the difference 
to a customer so that he understands it or 
to show him the difference in the bundle. 
But he sees it at a glance on this roof. 
Since this display has been out here our 
sales of wood shingles have been practically 
all of this best grade.” 

On the side of the street across from the 
office and the main warehouse are such 
things as the big stock of shingles and the 
cement warehouse. This warehouse has four 
bins, each large enough to hold a car of 
cement. One advantage of the arrangement 
is that all the sacks in a given bin came 
in at the same time; and it is easy always 
to make sales of the oldest stock. There is 
no danger of old sacks accumulating at the 
back of a bin and getting hard. 


A Method of Storing Two-Inch Stock 


The yard carries 2-inch stock of all widths 
up to 12 inches in all lengths up to 24 feet. 
This stock is carried in the center row of 
bins between the alleys in compartments of 
a size that all lengths of a given width can 
be arranged in series one above the other. 
The 10-footers are on the second deck, and 
the long lengths that move slowly are on the 
third. The reason the short lengths are on 
the second deck becomes apparent when a 
person walks around into the other alley. 
The second deck on that side is used for 
the storage of manufactured shingles, and 
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(Left) G. Wm. Richardson; (right) W. S. 
Richardson, of the Richardson Lumber Co., 
Clarinda, Iowa. W. S. Richardson is presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation 
s 

the short lengths allow extra room. In that 
alley the rear of the dimension bins on the 
lower deck is boarded up; and along the side 
of the alley some short bearings are perma- 
nently in place. This serves for a number of 
purposes of temporary storage. A car comes 
in damp; and it is piled here on sticks where 
the ventilation is perfect. Sometimes cars 
arrive in flocks and herds, as they had 
been doing just prior to my visit; and this 
space helps out in getting them unloaded in 
a hurry. 


Mr. Richardson mentioned one of the diffi- 
culties that confront retailers as a result 
of the multiplying number of manufactured 
specialties and the national advertising to 
create a demand for them. Customers come 
in and demand certain brands. They have 


been educated against accepting substitutes, 
and as a result sales are lost or stock must 
be multiplied. Mr. Richardson referred 
especially to manufactured roofing and to 
insulation. 


Experience With Insulating Materials 


“We've had what was to us an unexpected 
experience with insulation,” he remarked. 
“I don’t think I ever tried to introduce any- 
thing that was so hard to get started, and 
yet I never sold any new thing that has 
given such universal satisfaction once it is 
sold. People don’t know about it except in 
a vague way from having read something 
or other in a household magazine. They 
think it’s just an effort on the lumberman’s 
part to sell some more material. But if I 
can persuade a customer to try it he is 
enthusiastic before the first winter is over. 
It’s just a matter of getting it known and 
used when it’ll be a standard part of every 
good house.” 

Clarinda is rather near the mail-order 
radio station mentioned in this department 
last week. Mr. Richardson has it much on 
his mind; not that it is hurting his own 
sales very seriously, but as president of the 
Northwestern association he has to consider 
all such innovations that affect general re- 
tailing. It is probable that any thorough 
adjustment of the difficulties arising out of 
the use of this new advertising force must 
come through Federal regulation. The asso- 
ciation is just beginning its study and has 
nothing to announce as yet. Competition 
between dealers in this part of Iowa seems 
to be on a very fair basis. Yards go their 
own way and set their own prices and 
policies. They are always ready when the 
situation calls for it to work together for 
mutual and for the public good. At the 
time of my call a little public project was 
under way, calling for the use of quite a 
bit of cement. It was a community under- 
taking, and the two yards in the city were 
furnishing the material at practically cost 
and were dividing the matter between them. 

Mr. Richardson talked much about associa- 
tion development and the executive prob- 
lems that are coming up. He laughed and 
said that once he gets out of that office it’s 
going to be hard to get him out of Clarinda. 
He wants to work at his own business a 
little. He added that only the presence of 
his father and his brother-in-law in the firm 
made it possible for him to carry the as- 
sociation work at all; and he thought it was 
about time for him to stop putting his busi- 
ness duties off onto their shoulders. Some- 
thing tells us, however, that heavy pressure 
will be brought to bear upon him by the 
association to continue his work. 

The Green Bay Lumber Co. has a big yard 
in Clarinda. The Realm has been seeing 
many branches of this big line of late. The 
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head office is in Des Moines. W. T. Ander- 
son, the local manager at Clarinda, is second 
in seniority of the employees and began his 
work with the company in 1884; though to 
gee this energetic and able man at work 
you’d guess he’d been born about that year. 


Mid-W estern Remodeling Experiences 


When we entered the office a man who 
ig remodeling a 60-year-old house was talk- 
ing with Mr. Anderson about paints. He 
had brought in one of the old boards in 
order to match the color of the paint on it. 
this was arranged Mr. 


When Anderson 














W. T. Anderson, of the Green Bay Lumber 
Co., Clarinda, Iowa, who has been very suc- 
cessful in remodeling houses for his own use 


picked up the board and measured its thick- 
ness. It was planed on both sides and was 
a full inch thick. 

“Quite a history of the lumber business 
or at least of the changing standards of 
lumber sizes could be read in some of these 
old houses,” Mr. Anderson said. “Several 
years ago some extensive work was done 
on an old church. It had been rebuilt or 
remodeled several times before. In the 
original framework were 2x4s, rough, and 
measuring full size. A later job had added 
pieces saw-sized on one edge. Then there 
was stock of a period and from a production 
area that was cut far undersized to save 
freight. And in the néwest job we were 
using lumber of the current American stand- 
ard sizes. There was enough difference be- 
tween the different sizes of the so-called 
2x4s to make a 4-inch siding board. 

“There was a time when a lumberman 
orde1ing lumber of a certain size from cer- 
tain mills, especially if he left the price 
open, would get it dressed and measuring 
the full inches specified. I have found, in 
the course of remodeling houses, yellow pine 
flooring 1x4. And it was a full inch thick 
and four full inches wide, dressed. 


An Old-Time Oak Floor of Random 
Widths 


“This old house that the customer who 
just left is remodeling is framed of native 
oak. At each side of each window and door 
is an oak 4x4, mortised in, top and bottom. 
In each corner is a 6x6, with the corner 
making a projection into the room. It is 
floored with random width oak flooring, with 
the widths running at from about five to 
seven or eight inches. This flooring isn’t 
in good shape. It’s been painted repeatedly, 
and of course it’s fastened down with nails 
driven through the face of the boards. We 
considered a little trying to cut it down 


with asander. I told the owner that random 
widths have come back into style. But we 
decided it would be a hopeless undertaking. 
I doubt if we could find a sander of power 
enough to cut it; and sinking the nail heads 
would have been hard work. So rather 
regretfully we’re laying another floor over 
the top. I’m glad to sell the floor, of course, 
but I have a lot of interest in these old 
houses and would have liked to save the 
old floor.” 

Mr. Anderson mentioned a number of 
quite extensive remodeling jobs that he was 
supplying material to or that had been re- 
cently finished. He makes no formal effort 
to get this kind of trade or to create an 
interest in the idea; but apparently one suc- 
cessful accomplishment sets the neighbors 
to wondering what they can do. Perhaps 
Mr. Anderson’s own interest and personal 
experience have had something to do with 
it. He has done much remodeling on houses 
for his own use. 

Some years back when he was living in 
a rented house that was satisfactory and 
where he fully expected to remain, he bought 
a small house as an investment because it 
was offered at bargain prices. His landlord 
jumped to the conclusion he was about to 
build and without inquiring about it made 
other disposition of the house, and the 
Anderson family had to move in a hurry. 
The house they’d recently bought proved 
not to have been a very good job; joists of 
6-inch stuff, for instance, spaced some three 
feet apart. And so on. Under Mr. Ander- 
son’s direction a gang of men repaired the 
foundation, stiffened the floor, made some 
alterations in the rooms, added a sun porch 
and in general made a hew house out of it. 
Mrs. Anderson, who apparently loves this 
sort of thing, attended to the decoration 
plans. The-house emerged as something of 
a miracle. 


Trading and Remodeling Produced a 
“Miracle House” 


In the course of time another family 
wanted the house and offered to trade for it. 
Still another wanted to trade their house 
for the one offered. A compli- 


A. T. Wheeler & Son, Corning, Iowa, have 
been remodeling their yard with a masonry 
front in which they have incorporated 
various of the materials and finishes which 
the yard has for sale. These masonry fin- 
ishes seem to be popular in Corning. Judge 
Towner has been building a house finished 
with white cement stucco, and this suggested 
to Mr. Wheeler that he might use some of 
the surplus material ordered for this pur- 
pose on his warehouse front, and while he 
was doing it he arranged panels of other 
materials in such a way as to secure a fine 
display. Judge Towner is a former member 
of Congress and is at present governor gen- 
eral of Porto Rico. His new house is suffi- 
cient evidence that he expects to return to 
the home town when his tour of duty is 
completed. 

When the recent storm occurred in the 
island Mr. Wheeler, who is president of his 
county chapter of the Red Cross, was in- 
formed that a certain sum was expected 
from that chapter in the relief work. Since 
the governor general was a Corning man, 
Mr. Wheeler went promptly to the bank, 
borrowed the money on his own note and 
wired it to Judge Towner. 


Long Credits Encouraged by a Local 
Store 


Mr. Wheeler’s son, who is associated with 
him in the yard, tells me that business is 
quite good. The big local problem is long 
credits; and for this situation a local store 
is rather responsible. This store belongs 
to a wealthy man who encourages long 
credits. He’d rather have notes and interest 
than the cash; which may be all right for 
his purposes, but it doesn’t make a desirable 
object lesson from the point of view of 
other business men. 

Corning has a building and loan associa- 
tion, but it doesn’t work very hard. How- 
ever, there seems no trouble about getting 
private loans on more liberal terms than 
the association is willing to offer. Local 
wealth looks for local investments, and real 
estate men commonly act as agents in bring- 








cated three-cornered swap en- 
sued, and Mr. Anderson found 
himself in possession of a fine 
old house built many years 
ago; a house of twelve rooms 
and finished off with some of 
the finest woodwork this vet- 
eran lumberman has ever seen. 
It needed some changes; so 
again he started with the cour- 
age and skill of an old cam- 
paigner and did the things 
needed to be done. Again a 
miracle house emerged; big, 
handsome, suited to his needs. 











Mrs. Anderson had so much 
pleasure in decorating it and 
was so successful that the sug- 
gestion has been made quite 


insistently that she and her husband Zo 


into the business of remodeling and dec- 
orating houses. One interesting fact is 
that this house, which would cost well into 
five figures to duplicate, cost Mr. Anderson 
through his trade and refashionings just 
about exactly $5,000. This indicates what 
skill and courage and patience can do in 
making essentially a new house out of an 
old one. It is a rather complete answer to 
the common statement that remodeling al- 
ways costs more than new construction. 


This modern home indicates the adaptability of frame con- 
struction to high grade suburban dwellings 


ing borrower and lender together, and such 
loans stimulate home building. 

E. B. Wadhams & Co. also reported quite 
satisfactory trade. Farmers were busy get- 
ting cribs into shape for the big crop and 
were tightening up barns and doing other 
repair work. This county is quite distinctly 
agricultural, with but few towns located in 
it. In fact there are but five lumber yards 
in the entire county, three of them being 
located in Corning. The third yard belongs 
to the F. O. Akin Lumber Co. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 














Meeting Mail Order Competition 


Studies recently made under the direction 
of the department of research in lumber re- 
tailing, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
indicate that easy and reasonably cheap money 
is one of the largest factors in the promo- 
tion of home ownership, but that there are 
few if any localities in Ohio in which home 
building can not be financed, on some reason- 
able basis, locally and through regular chan- 
nels. It is, therefore, seldom necessary for 
the prospective home owner to borrow away 
from home. 

Yet an increasing number of homes are 
built each year with the financial aid of mail- 
order houses and because apparently the buyer 
is impressed with what he believes to be an 
unusually liberal loaning policy on the part 
of mail-order houses, when on investigation 
it would be found that as good or better terms 
and rates are offered by local institutions and 
lenders. 

There are several reasons why the local 
dealers lose the sale to the foreign company. 


Reasons which have nothing to do with price 
or quality and may be summed up in the word 
salesmanship. In every case investigated the 
house was sold because of superior and aggres- 
sive sales methods on the part of the mail- 
order house representative, rather than on 
price, terms of payment, or both, although per- 
haps the buyer himself believed price and 
terms were the controlling factors in placing 
the order. 

As a matter of fact it has been shown re- 
peatedly that the local dealer can meet the 
mail order price, and that either with the 
dealer’s aid or without it as favorable a loan 
could have been obtained through local sources, 
building and loan companies as from mail- 
order concerns. It was found that local deal- 
ers generally agree to meet the mail-order 
competition without exception; that is, they 
will furnish from stock in their own local 
yards the building material for any design 
listed in a mail-order catalogue at the same 
or a less price. 

The difficulty, therefore, is not with price 





This Week’s 


Keeps Literature in Outside Rack 


The W. E. Terry Lumber Co., at its Beardstown (Ill.) yard has 
tried out with good results the plan of keeping a supply of adver- 
tising literature on the outside of the office, just alongside of the 
door, as shown in the accompanying picture. 
constantly filled with advertising leaflets, folders etc. pertaining 
to materials and accessories in which the average householder is 


Timely Tip 


The rack is kept 





to “Take One.” 
advertised. 


kinds of roofing. 








interested. It has been found that frequently passersby who prob- + 
ably had no thought -of patronizing the lumber yard have been 
attracted by the invitation in large letters at the top of the rack 
Many of them come back for the material thus 
In this way the company has established contact with 
many customers whom it probably otherwise would not have 
reached. The rack and literature being on the outside, any one 
interested feels at liberty to stop and examine the literature at 
leisure, without feeling that he is under any obligation. Observe 
also the display near the curb of two panels showing different 








or with the loan but because of the lack of 
a single channel through which the buyer 
may secure a home. The complexities of 
building a home from the time the lot is pur- 
chased up to the time of completion are too 
many for a person inexperienced in building 
matters to undertake. It is true professional 
assistance is available in all but the smallest 
communities but at a price prohibitive to the 
small home owners. Plan service organiza- 
tions not conducted solely for profit such as 
the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, 
the architectural department of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers and of some 
State universities, will furnish the plans and 
specifications at a nominal price, but the ac- 
tual management is still lacking, such as pro- 
viding the general contractor, sub-contractors, 
supervision of construction, obtaining permits, 
selecting and inspecting materials and settling 
the many disputes bound to arise. 

The mail-order house advertises to assume 
all of these obligations and turn over the com- 
pleted house to the purchaser. The retail 
lumberman has taken it upon himself to per- 
form similar services, and being close at hand 
for consultation he has an advantage that na- 
tional selling organizations have difficulty in 
overcoming. 


Keep Contact with Local Editor 


The third of a series of bulletins being is- 
sued over the signature of John E. Hill, presi- 
dent Lumbermen’s Association of Texas (the 
first two of which have been reproduced in 
previous issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN), 
contains some good counsel for retail lumber 
dealers, particularly those in the smaller towns, 
with regard to their local newspaper adver- 
tising. On this subject, Mr. Hill says: 


Dear Friend: 


In addition to the window front on ‘Main 
Street,” many of our real competitors depend 
upon newspaper advertising to keep them- 
selves before the public. Someindustries spend 
countless sums to keep their message before 
the man with dollars to spend. Now the 
question—the practical way for us to meet 
this method. 

In our case, it is the writer’s private opinion 
that every lumberman should have some regu- 
lar display advertising, but I believe the 
money we pay for display advertising in many 
newspapers, especially in our’ smaller towns, 
should be part for keeping our name before 
the public and part for keeping contact with 
the editor, keeping his good will, affording us 
an opportunity to furnish him with news about 
our business—not our particular yard but our 
industry, building styles and building news. 

By all means we should write our own ads, 
but remember that the benefit comes not from 
the ad, but from the “news in the ad.” People 
read “news in ads.” Avail yourselves of the 
opportunity of keeping something in your 
paper about better improvements, better 
homes, better equipment on the farm. Work 
for free publicity. It pays. 

Your local editor is a good man to know 
well. It is his business to know the news. 
Sometimes he has news worth something to 
the lumber industry. He can influence the 
buying public for or against our business at 
will. 

Your manufacturers will give you many 
helps, sometimes paying for ads, sometimes 
furnishing electrotypes, often furnishing news 
stories—building news. Use these. They cost 
only effort and pay cash dividends. 

Unity on the part of all of us in the industry 
will result in placing our message before thou- 
sands of readers. Favorable publicity through 
all the newspapers in the State will surely 
make more people want the things we sell. 
More dollars for improvements mean more dol- 
lars for us. 
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Century-Old Church Still in Use 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received 
from the Green Lumber Co. (Ltd.), St. 
Thomas, Ontario, Canada, a photograph from 
which the accompanying cut was made, show- 
ing the old St. Thomas Anglican Church, in 
that community, which affords a good in- 
stance of the durability of good wood con- 
struction, this edifice having been in use for 
over a century. 

This church was built in 1824 and for many 
years was the only church in the community. 
The floor beams were 12x12 white oak, hewn 
square and mortised to receive the joists. 
These beams rested on large boulders. The 
joists, of white pine, whipsawed, were found 
to be nearly all in good condition, except 
where they entered the mortises in the oak 
floor beams. 

The flooring was 14-inch white pine, 6- and 
s-foot lengths whipsawn and hand-matched, 
and hand-planed on the face. This was 
spotted on the back where it touched the 
joists. The flooring was nearly all reused 
in the new floor. The wall plates were 8x12 
white pine laid on top of the brick walls, and 
the 7x12 white pine eavetrough was spiked to 
the outer edge of these, thus forming a 
cornice. 

The 4x4 white pine rafters were mortised 
into the wall plate and rested on 8x8 white 
pine purlines and roof ttrusses. All this mate- 
rial, as well as the white pine roof sheeting, 
was perfectly sound and had only to be recov- 
ered. The eavetrough had become decayed in 
places owing to the old shingles having worn 
away and let the water down behind the trough. 

The weather vane on the steeple was of 
white pine 1 inch thick by 12 inches wide by 
3 feet 6 inches long, arrow-shaped. It had to 
be replaced only because boys with shotguns 
had riddled it so that it was weak at the point 
where the iron pin ran through it. 

The walls of the church were wainscotted 
to a height of 4 feet with inch clear whiie 
pine boards, 12 inches to 24 inches wide, whip- 
sawn, hand-dressed and matched, and over 
half this was sound as ever, but owing to 


the fact that no wood could be found to 
match the old it was necessary to remove most 
of the old wainscotting and replace it by 
plaster. The pews, of the kind known as box 
pews, were of white pine framing and panel- 
ing. This is all as good as new, also the old 
altar rail and pulpit, but the doors of the 
pews had to be left out in the remodeling 
as many had been broken and carried away. 
The windows and doors were all of white 
pine and the original front doors are still in 











The wood in this old church, now remodeled, 
was found sound after more than a century 
of use 


place, as are also the sash. The sash might 
have been expected to be in bad condition, as 
they are the Gothic head type with very deli- 
cate dividing bars, but they still slide up and 
down and seem likely to last many years 
more. 

It is quite evident that had the building 
received proper care during the last fifty years, 
and had it been painted occasionally, most of 
the work would have been as good today as 
when it was erected. 


Celebrate Golden Anniversary 


Quincy, Itu., Nov. 12.—The golden wed- 
ding anniversary jubilee of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Middendorf was celebrated on Nov. 5. 

On Oct. 1, 1884, he together with his brother 
Theodore entered the lumber business, con- 
ducting a yard at Tenth and Broadway for 
25 years; and then, after organizing a new 
company, he started in business at 17th and 
Spring streets. Together with other business 
men of Quincy, he was one of the founders 
of the Broadway Bank. Of late years he has 
retired from active business. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Middendorf are enjoying good health. 
Mr. Middendorf passed his 77th birthday last 
September, while his wife is five years 
younger. The recent anniversary was the oc- 
casion of many congratulations by relatives 
and friends. 


Change in Retail Ownership 


Bmurncs, Mont., Nov. 12.—Announcement 
is made by C. J. Baldwin, president Baldwin 
Lumber & Hardware Co., of this city, of the 
purchase by that concern of the retail busi- 
ness of the J. R. Swearingen Lumber Co., in 
Billings. Formal possession of the newly ac- 
quired business was taken on Nov. 1. 

Mr. Baldwin states that his company plans 
to continue the sash and door factory in a 
limited way, and is stocking up the yard. The 
exteriors of all buildings have been painted, 
and the interiors redecorated, and some 
changes have been made in the arrangement 
of the display room and office, with a view to 
making this a modern, uptodate retail lumber 
store. Such goods as doors, ironing boards, 
breakfast sets and other built-in features will 
be on display, as well as various other items 
of building materials that can be displayed 
in such a store. 

This yard will be used as a distributing cen- 
ter for the other yards of the Baldwin com- 
pany, which include four branches outside of 
Billings, in the following towns: Bridger, 
Belfry, Edgar and Crow Agency. In addition, 
retail hardware stores are operated at Colum- 





Are Retailers Neglecting Sales Opportunities ? 








Here is a little incident out of the daily round of 
business in the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that seems to be worth printing as a sort of side-light, 
showing the impression that at least one outsider has 
gained with regard to the retail merchandising of lum- 
ber. Briefly, this is the story: 

A salesman of a commodity which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN uses came into the office to see if he could 
not secure an increased order for his wares. After the 
specific business in hand had been transacted, some 
general conversation between the salesman and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative followed, in the 
course of which the former said that in his opinion the 
building material people were the least aggressive and 
poorest merchandisers of any merchants that he knew 
anything about. Asked to be more specific, he said: 

“I own a home in one of the suburbs. It was an old 
house when I bought it, and I have owned it for sev- 
eral years. The house needs a new roof, additional 
closet space for our increased family, and other im- 
provements and repairs. Especially do we need another 
bedroom. If we had a sun parlor, we could cut off 
part of the present living room and make a bedroom 
of the space thus gained. 


“But here is the rub. My wife thinks we should buy 
a new car. I say that the old one is good enough, but 
she thinks differently; and more than that, says that 
we should install an electric refrigerating machine, 
and some new electrical laundry equipment. Personally 
I would much rather put the little fund that we have 
in the savings bank into needed improvements in the 
house than to spend it for a new car, or for the house- 
hold conveniences mentioned, which while desirable 
are not really needed. 

“It seems to me that the $1,200 to $1,500 that I could 
spare right now would do a lot toward fixing up the 
house; and if some goed salesman would come along 
and sell my wife on that idea, as effectively as the sales- 
men for the automobile, washing machine and electrical 
refrigerator concerns have done, there is no reason why 
the work should not be begun right away. 

“But no salesman in the lines that you would think 
ought to be interested in getting us to remodel, repair 
and improve our house has shown any interest what- 
ever in us, or in what we do with our savings, and that 
is why I say that the building material people are the 
poorest merchandisers in the game.” 

What do you think about it? Was he right or wrong? 
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bus and Fromberg. The plant at Billings is 
situated and arranged very favorably for a 
distributing point for these branches. 

The general offices of the Baldwin company 
have been moved to the new location at Broad- 
way and Fourth streets. 


A Helping Hand to Home Builders 


Sometimes just a little “boost” over the hill 
of financial difficulty enables a deserving couple 
to acquire a home, where without this aid the 
would have been unable to “make the grade.” 
Most lumber dealers could relate instances 
where they have extended a helping hand in 
this way that has resulted in some couple 
building and eventually paying out on a home, 
which has meant a sale of material for the 
dealer and been a general benefit to the com- 
munity. 

Recently Charles A. Porter, lumber dealer 
at Salem, IIl., told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of some experiences in this line in connection 
with his own business. 

“I have in several cases helped deserving 
people to acquire homes,” said Mr. Porter. “Of 
course, in matters of this kind one must pick 
his customers. When I find a deserving couple 
that really want a home and have not sufficient 
money to take care of that portion of the cost 
in excess of the amount that the building and 
loan association feels that it can loan, I arrange 
it in this way: 

“There are in Salem two building and loan 
associations, in one of which I am a director 
and in the other a stockholder. In a case such 
as I have mentioned, I pledge enough of my 
own stock to enable the would-be home buyer 
to get a loan in excess of the loan committee’s 
appraisal to the extent of $300 to $500. I say 
nothing to the customer about having done this. 
I run very little risk, especially as this is done 
only for customers who are known to be honest 
and reliable. The customer is gratified and 
pleased at being able to get a loan that will 
enable him to go ahead with his plans to build. 
He takes pride in his home and meets the 
obligations. So far I have not lost anything 
by doing this. In the course of two or three 
years the loan is paid down enough so that 





Contest Winners 


Prize winners in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S contest for the best 
letters written by yardmen or man- 
agers telling how yardmen have 
actually brought additional profit- 
able business to their yards, which 
contest closed Nov. 10, are as fol- 
lows: 

First prize ($25): G. Klapueyk, 
Independent Lumber Co., Fruita, 
Colo. 

Second prize ($15): Al. N. Auf- 
derheide, Gordon Lumber Co., 
Curtice, Ohio. 

Third prize ($10): R. N. Wil- 
liams, 19222 Carman Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. 

The first-prize letter appears on 
front page of this issue. Other let- 
ters received in this contest will 
appear in later issues. 














Adds Another Retail Yard to Group 


Mineota, N. Y., Nov. 12.—The Nassau Suf 
folk Lumber & Supply Corporation, of this 
place, has purchased the F. E. Booth Lamia 
Co. (Inc.), at Smithtown Branch, L, |. a 
cording to announcement just made here. The 
Booth concern was established in 1899 by Fred 
E. Booth, who operated it until his death in 
1924, when it was purchased by Gardner W 
Taylor and several associates. Ellis J. Sea. 
man, vice president, has been the manager 
and has built this concern up to one of the 
most progressive on Long Island. The active 
personnel will remain unchanged and Mr, Sea. 
man will remain as manager. 

The Nassau Suffolk Lumber & Supply Cor- 
poration was organized Jan. 1, 1928 through 
a merger of six individual companies, and 
now owns and operates twelve yards on Lo 


ng 
Island, located at Amityville, Huntington, 
Lindenhurst, Locust Valley, Riverhead, 


Roslyn, Seaford, Smithtown, Wading River, 
Wantagh and Westbury. 

The officers of this corporation are H. H. 
Tinkham, president; Stanley M. Cox, vice 
president; Walter R. Pettit, vice president and 
secretary; Benjamin W. Downing, vice pres- 
ident and treasurer; Hubert F. Corwin, an4 
Albertson W. Hicks, vice presidents. 

Don’r OVERLOOK the advertising value of job 
signs. They get attention and are good pub- 
licity. If you are furnishing material for a 
building or repair job, let the public know it. 


New Yard Has Gas Station 


Wausau, Wis., Nov. 12.—That “oil and 
water do not mix” may be a chemical truism, 
but that the selling of motor oils and gas 
sometimes mixes profitably with the selling of 
lumber and other building materials has been 
proved in a number of instances, one of the 
latest being supplied by the Wisconsin Box 
Co., of this city. 

In planning its new branch store and office 
building, the company has combined two re- 
motely related phases of the business world 


manufacturing plants of its kind in this lo- 
cality. In extending the scope of ‘its busi- 
ness to include the territory served by the 
new branch store, the company has sought to 
serve its patrons in the northern part of the 
city and more particularly the rural trade to 
the north of the city, as the main yard and 
plant is located in the extreme southeastern 
part of town. 

Built of mottled tan colored brick the sales 
office and filling station presents a striking and 
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Branch retail yard and filling station recently opened by Wisconsin Box Co., Wausau, Wis. 


the directors of the building and loan asso- 
ciation will release my stock.” 


FAST-GROWING pine trees yield substantially 
larger quantities of resin than less thrifty 
trees, according to figures compiled by Lenthall 
Wyman, of the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Mr. Wy- 
man’s figures are based on measurements of 
the growth and gum yield of second-growth 
slash pine worked for naval stores under his 
direction at Starke, Fla. The rate of growth 
was determined by counting the number of 
rings in the outer half inch of the tree trunk. 
The trees were worked uniformly, with 33 
streaks during the chipping season, the streaks 
having a maximum depth of one-half inch. 


—the selling of gasoline and motor oils and 
a complete line of building materials. An air 
of unpretentious refinement admirably blended 
with a suggestion of progress and a new con- 
ception of service and convenience marks the 
architectural lines of the recently erected build- 
ing. In addition to gas and oils, automotive 
supplies of various sorts are handled. A com- 
fortably furnished rest room adds to the con- 
veniences offered to patrons. 

“Tt’s a new idea in the lumber trade, per- 
haps,” said C. O. Crocker, the sales manager 
of the company, “but it has turned out well. 
It has worked both ways. The oil station 
brings business to the lumber yard, and vice 
versa.” 

The Wisconsin Box Co. is one of the oldest 


inviting appearance. Every convenience for 
the motoring public has been provided, includ- 
ing several neat little pergolas and cozy nooks 
which in the summer months are in constant 
demand. 

The lumber sheds and sales rooms occupy 
the main building, which measures approxi- 
mately 60x80 feet, advantageously located 
along the railroad track. The stocks are ar- 
ranged for convenience in handling as well 
as for display, an ideal arrangement providing 
an unobstructed flood of daylight, even in the 
remote corners. 

THERE 1S no such thing as standing still 
in merchandising. You must either go for- 
ward or drop out. 
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Is Attractive and 
Up-to-date 


BricHToN, Mass., Nov. 12.—‘What a clean, 
attractive looking lumber yard!” Some such 
expression—not always in identical words, but 
conveying the same meaning—is made by al- 
most everyone who passes the trim, immacu- 
lately clean, and attractively designed yard of 
the G. Fuller & Son Lumber Co. at 550 West- 
ern avenue, this city. 

This firm, although established 81 years ago 
(in 1847) and now in its fourth generation 
of ownership by the same family, does not 
believe in resting back on the laurels of the 
“frst hundred years,” but is determined to 
keep step with progress and to employ the 
methods that have been proved to get results 
in the merchandising of home building ma- 
terials. 

A striking evidence of this progressive spirit 
is the beautiful’ model ‘cottage that forms the 
focus of the group of buildings and plant 
equipment. Set off by a neat white picket 
fence, this cottage with its well-kept lawn and 
shrubbery breathes forth the very atmosphere 
of home. While as to exterior appearance 
this is a residence structure, well calculated 
to stimulate the home-owning desire, as to 
interior it is an up-to-date lumber store, con- 
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Display cottage and office of G. Fuller & Son Lumber Co., Brighton, Mass. 


of built-in fixtures is displayed, as are also 
stained shingles, hardwood flooring etc. 

The cottage measures 22x30 feet. The front 
as well as two display windows and the large 
sign are kept illuminated at night. On ac- 
count of the location of the yard at the inter- 
section of two thoroughfares, the publicity de- 
rived is very considerable. 

The company was founded in 1847 by Gran- 
ville Fuller, who purchased his lumber stock 
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Entrance to the well-kept yard of G. Fuller & Son Lumber Co. 


taining specimens and exhibits of home-build- 
ing materials and accessories, arranged for 
easy inspection by would be home-builders. 
The cottage connects with the office building, 
so that afl customers must view the interior 
when passing through to the shipping depart- 
ment. The interior of the cottage consists of 
one large room, subdivided by partitions to 
show a section of a kitchen, breakfast nook, 
bathroom and living room. A complete line 


from the Maine and Canadian mills, from 
which it was shipped by schooners. He was 
succeeded by his son, Granville A. Fuller, who 
eventually turned the business over to his son. 
In 1902, when W. S. Fuller took active charge 
of the business, the yard was moved across 
the street, as further shipments by water had 
been prevented by the construction of a dam 
further down the river, and since that date all 
material is brought in by rail. 


A change in the method of handling lumber 
took place at that time. Emphasis then, and 
since, has been placed on neat piling and care- 
ful handling. The importance of appearance 
and cleanliness has been impressed upon every- 
one, and every effort has been made to consisi- 
ently carry out these ideas. Gradually new 
equipment has been installed and more build- 
ings constructed, so that today the yard is 
well supplied with all labor-saving devices. 

Some years ago the business was incorpor- 
ated as the G Fuller & Son Lumber Co., and 
W. S. Fuller took into the concern his two 
sons, Granville B. and George S. Fuller. 


Second Order for Insulation 


St. JosepH, Mo., Nov. 13.—The Iowa State 
highway commission has placed its second 
order in six months for a carload of insulating 
material made from wheat straw in a St. 
Joseph mill. The car contained 84,000 feet, 
and the material is to be used in repairing 
highway commission garages and buildings 
throughout Iowa, also in building temporary 
contruction sheds for machinery, equipment 
and material. 

The wheat straw “board” known as Inso 
Board, was tested by Prof. O. R. Sweeney, 
of the Iowa State College at Ames, before 
the first carload was purchased, and he recom- 
mended it to the commission. The insulating 
material is of sufficient structural strength to 
support plaster, as well as serving as insula- 
tion against heat and cold. The use of wheat 
straw tor the manufacture of Inso Board is 
an aid to the farmer, as it provides him with 
a market for much of the straw, now burned, 
which is produced in the grain belt. 
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Southern Piners Report Excellent Roy 


Endorse Grading Committee’s Recommendations on American Lumle 


New Orveans, La., Nov. 12.—Need for ad- 
vising the consuming public exactly why it is 
asked to purchase certain grades and varieties 
of southern pine and for shortening the time 
for putting grade-marking into use by all sub- 
scribers was pointed to by President F. W. 
Reimers, of the Southern Pine Association, at 
the opening of the fall promotional meeting of 
the organization here last Friday. The general 
meeting followed the sessions held by the va- 
rious committees on the preceding day and 
unanimously went on record as endorsing the 
recommendations of its grading committee rela- 
tive to the American Lumber Standards. 

The session was enlivened by a discussion 
of the attitude of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association toward the Southern Pine 
Association’s grading rules and the complaint 
that a pamphlet issued by the National con- 


tained material unfavorable to the regional 
group. The meeting was to a large extent 
taken up by reports on the trade extension 


and promotional work by members of the staff. 

In his address Mr. Reimers said, in part, as 
follows: 

The most important factor in determining 
the future of our industry is the will of our 
subscribers to continue the momentum we 
have gained since the organization of the 
Southern Pine Association. 

The future is going to require from south- 
ern pine operators more intense attention to 
their merchandising problems. The associ- 
ation has been steadily placing itself in posi- 


tion to meet these problems, and our sub- 
scribers have shown keen sense of apprecia- 
tion of the situation that faces us, and a 
readiness to meet it. 

One of the successes of our association’s 


promotion activities in the past has been the 
versatility of our campaigns, and yet through 
all of them ran a continuity of purpose. For 
mAny years the association has led the field 
in promoting home ownership and home build- 
ing. We led and were, in fact, the chief pro- 
moters of wood generally for many years. At 
the same time we were exponents of southern 
pine generally. We have now reached the 
stage where we can produce definite results 
for the manufacturers of longleaf and short- 
leaf southern pine who subscribe to the asso- 
ciation. 

If we are to follow developments in other 
lines of industries, we will-have to meet the 
desire on the part of a public that will not 
be satisfied to know that they are simply 
buying wood, or that they are buying southern 
pine, but that they are buying a. certain type 
of southern pine for certain specific uses. 
And they will be curious as to the inherent 
qualities of that wood which will fit it for 
the use which they have in mind. 

While the majority of our subscribers have 
had the vision to foresee what advantages 
grade-marking and trade-marking will bring, 
not only to the industry but to each manu- 
facturer who is interested in getting out a 
better product, there have been some who 
have not as yet brought themselves to appre- 
ciate its ultimate good. This entire question, 
IT hope, will be given new impetus at this 
meeting because grade-marking and _ trade- 
marking are not only the sole means by which 
we can reap the full benefit of the last four- 
teen years of constructive effort, but are 
something to which, regardless of our wishes 
or intentions, we will come to sooner or later. 
The longer this work is delayed, the more 
burdensome it will be to put it into effect 
unanimously, and the greater will be the loss 
you shall sustain. 


Field Representatives Report 


Following the address of President Reimers, 
the meeting was turned over to R. B. White, 
chairman of the advertising committee, who 
presented members of the staff for reports of 
their activities since the annual session earlier 
in the year. 


J. F. Carter, field representative, was first 
called. He spoke of his work in the anthracite 
coal fields of Pennsylvania where he conferred 
with purchasing agents of the principal oper- 
ating companies. He stated that in his con- 
ferences with the purchasing agents and the 
construction and mining engineers his aim was 
to impress each one with those principles that 
should guide him in his specifications. He 
laid out four grades of southern pine that could 
be used, outlining the place to use each, the 
use of select structural timbers for mine guides 
being one of the recommendations. 

He also reported that there was a way open 
for increased fabrication at the mills. He re- 
ferred to the manufacturing of a sectional 
garage which he said is now being sold by a 
Philadelphia concern. The extent of this mar- 
ket was indicated by Mr. Carter pointing out 
that although the sales 
company was purely 
local it was in a po- 
sition to contract for 
a carload daily of the 
sectional garage, this 
mounting to twelve to 
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fourteen garages. The 
widening of this mar- = 
ket by establishing 
sales agencies in other 
sections would afford 
a very good outlet, 
Mr. Carter declared. 

Salesmen’s meetings were not held regularly 
during the summer, but several conferences re- 
sulted from his other trips. In Mr. Carter’s 
trips and conferences it was indicated that 
architects are paying more attention to grade- 
marking and standard sizes of lumber. As 
a result of the good work of W. H. O’Brien 
and Reding Putman, Mr. Carter declared, it 
was possible to get the matter of grade-mark- 
ing before the meeting of the Mid-Continent 
Purchasing Agents’ Association which resulted 
in the adoption of a resolution calling for the 
purchasing of southern pine only when grade- 
marked. This ruling is to go into effect at a 
date to be fixed soon. 

Results of the retail survey were also re- 
ported, it being stated that a réversal in the 
previously unfavorable attitude of the Okla- 
homa retail yards in the matter of grade- 
marking had been noted. 

J. W. Paddock then reported on the success 
of the Indianapolis better-built home. He stated 
that further developments after the initial 
erection of the structure merely served further 
to emphasize the complete success of the dem- 
onstration. The Birmingham model home show 
was next referred to, it being stated that one 
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permanent result was that a yard there erected 
a special shed for grade-marked lumber and 
placed a 300,000-foot stock in it. Architects 
there are specifying grade-marked lumber, he 
reported. The Mobile venture was next touched 
upon, this demonstration also including a down- 
town lumber show. 


Work With Building and Loan People 


Work in the extension of building and loan 
organizations and with officers of these insti- 
tutions to convince them of the value of in- 
sisting on good materials and proper construc- 
tion was referred to as most successful. In 
this field Mr. Paddock has addressed the na- 
tional homestead convention, two State asso- 
ciation conventions and several other important 
groups on the subject of certified homes. That 
these addresses were well received and most 
successful was indicated by the fact that in- 
vitations to address additional groups followed 
the meetings. Mr. Paddock also reported that 
he had visited the factory of one of the all- 
steel no-wood enterprises and advised the lum- 
bermen not to scoff at the idea. 

Mr. Paddock also reported calling on the 
retail dealers in his mid-west territory, it be- 
ing found by him that trade in both towns and 
cities is ahead of 1927 (in lumber). He said 
that up to Sept. 1, he found the retail Illinois 
trade 15 percent better than 1927. Dealers all 
said “Good corn, good lumber,” declared Mr. 
Paddock, and there’s no complaint about either, 
One thing that impressed Mr. Paddock in these 
interviews was the absence of the militant oppo- 
sition to grade-marked lumber that these same 
dealers had a year ago. 


Progress of Ad Campaign 


L. E. Sigur next spoke of the advertising 
campaign. The work being done to stimulate 
the export trade was reported based on infor- 
mation on foreign lumber practices obtained 
from the Department of Commerce and on rec- 
ommendations obtained from 100 importers as 
to what lines the advertising campaign should 
take. Folders to the number of 30,000 had been 
requested by importers in Europe and elsewhere, 
he reported, these being printed in the proper 
languages. Retailers were supplied with 100,009 
leaflets and the national publication advertis- 
ing attended to, he reported. Literature mailed 
since the fir-t of the year totaled 600,000 pieces 
and $200,000 has been received from the sale 
of materials, including house plans. 

James S. Stickney, of the Ferry-Hanley Ad- 
vertising Co., next exhibited prepared copy for 
the campaign, explaining the purpose behind 
each message. : 

H. A. Stonebreaker, architect of Kansas City, 
next spoke. He referred to his own expe- 
riences in finally discovering and settling on 
grade-marked lumber for all his specifications. 
He said he had drawn forty-one plans this year 
so far, of which thirty-nine specified grade- 
marked lumber and the other two were already 
sorry for their mistake. He said he had 
abandoned the expression “ grade or 
equal,” declaring that the “equal” never ex- 
isted in a man’s mind. “No matter what 
grades of lumber you make,” he said, “I 
can’t use it unless it’s grade-marked. You 
are proud of your name and product, but cant 
tell it from any other in a pile of lumber; 
and it’s up to you to sign your name on it, 
he declared. 

C. C. Sheppard then followed the speaker 
with a resolution of congratulations to Prest- 
dent-elect Herbert Hoover (adopted unamni- 
mously) as follows: 

The Southern Pine Association in conven- 
tion here today, by unanimous vote extends 
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to you sincere congratulations upon your un- 
precedented victory and best wishes for a suc- 
cessful administration. Having in mind your 
deep interest in the problems of the lumber 
manufacturer and your earnest efforts as sec- 
retary of commerce to help us solve them, we 


feel an unusual interest in the great honor 
now conferred upon you. We felt a thrill of 
personal pride when we read your St. Louis 
address wherein you made reference to the 


acceptance by the lumber manufacturer of 
your department’s wise recommendations. To- 
day in convention we renew our faith in the 
wisdom of those recommendations and rejoice 
that ours was the first group to put them into 
practice. That good health and happiness at- 
tend you always is our earnest wish. 


Discusses American Lumber Standards 


L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel, then 
took the floor to discuss the American Lumber 
Standards and the much discussed pamphlet 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. He asserted that there’s a limit to 
how far standardization can go, that the differ- 
ent lumber species cannot be standardized any 
more than Pennsylvania anthracite coal can be 
standardized with Illinois coal. He said he 
was working with the National association and 
with the Home Modernization Bureau and 
other agencies and suggested that each group 
in the lumber field should stick to its own ter- 
ritory and keep off one another’s feet since 
there’s enough competition from the outside. 
He also referred to the value of the inspection 
service to the retail trade and the benefit to 
be derived from the spread of S. P. A. certifi- 
cate shipments. He also reported that the 
stage is being set for the better home demon- 
stration in St. Louis, where two homes will 
be erected, one large and one small. On the 
matter of lath, he said he thought wood lath 
were coming back and it would be helped by 
the use of tags similar to those used by the 
Kaul Lumber Co. which states the grade of 
the bundle and has instructions as to their 
use on the back. 

At this juncture a general discussion fol- 
lowed during which Mr. Stonebreaker said he 
was getting as good results from wood as 
from metal lath. The suggestion was also 
advanced that rotten lath produced from some 
non-subscriber mills were spoiling the market 
for the good manufacturers and the identi- 
fication tag was needed for self protection. 


Production and Refinement Committee 


John M. Bissell, chairman of the production 
and refinement committee, next submitted his 
report. He said in part that production was 
as efficient as possible; that no man could take 
over his neighbor’s plant and reduce costs 
more than 50 cents. He also reported that a 
survey had been made to determine what mills 
were producing fabricated materials and it 
was found that forty-four were in the field, 
this being a surprise as a dozen were thought 
to be in this work. He said that those engaged 
in fabricating were willing to take on more 
contracts; that the field would constantly in- 
crease, both as to the articles produced and 
the number of mills engaged in the work. Mr. 
Bissell then launched into a discourse on the 
larger number of fabricated articles produced 
and the additional possibilities. He said that 
thirty mills had taken up a recent suggestion 
for fabrication of joist bridges; to push these 
articles the salesmen should go to the archi- 
tects and builders. When the demands come 
for fabricated pieces, the yards will stock 
them, he declared. He said the proper method 
of bringing attention to them was by a booklet 
covering all fabricated articles and the names 
of mills where produced, this for circulation 


among the retailers, builders, engineers and 
architects. 

W. T. Murray next introduced the report of 
the grading committee, which was adopted by 
unanimous vote. 

In the discussion preceding the approval of 
the committee report, Mr. Murray referred to 
the basic nature of American Lumber Stand- 
ard provisions on which each regional group 
was supposed to base its rules. He said he 
thought the Southern Pine Association rules 
were about the last word, being the product of 
much hard work. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National association, took the floor to explain 
the attitude of his organization and the work 
it is doing relative to American Lumber Stand- 
ards. He reminded the manufacturers of their 
own forceful! representation on the timber com- 
mittee of the lumber 
standards group and 
urged them to stand 
for their rights there, 
opposing any unfavor- 
able rules. His own 
organization, he said. 
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was not formulating 
the rules, but merely 
serves as the vehicle 
through which the re- 
gional groups work. 
He said he would like 
to see the fir and pine 
people agree among themselves and quit making 
their contentions the football before the con- 
suming public. He said his own organization 
was not trying to get consumers to specify 
American Lumber Standards rules, which he 
inferred was charged. He also said he didn’t 
“like the idea of being placed in the position of 
trying to tear down what he has been building 
up; that is, the right of the manufacturers to 
write their own rules.” In explanation of the 
use of the common stress table he declared the 
idea was to reach some common denominator 
so all species would have a basis for specifica- 
tion for the understanding of consumers. He 
suggested that if the Southern Pine Association 
stands with the timber committee, meeting at 
the end of the month, it can iron out the dif- 
ficulty. 

He further declared that his organization 
(nor himself) did not want to be and won't 
be: placed in the position of umpire between 
southern pine and western fir. This, he asserted, 
would prove the forerunner of disintegration. 
He urged the manufacturers not to combat the 
National when it is trying to protect lumber 
in the re-writing of building codes and to 
supply the particular information required from 
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time to time. He referred to the results of the 
National advertising campaign. 

Mr. Putman asked Mr. Compton about the 
stress table on “maximum” joist stresses in 
the pamphlet, and the latter replied that the 
data in the pamphet were based on findings 
of the Forest Products Laboratory and that 
they were merely for the information of archi- 
tects, the table being based on 1,600 pounds. 
If the pine timbers have stress values of, “say, 
2,000” pounds, he pointed out, all that is neces- 
sary is to add the 25 percent. He also pointed 
out that differences were probably caused from 
the use of different bulletins of the laboratory. 

W. T. Murray interposed that Mr. Compton 
must not feel himself on trial. He referred to 
the consumer confusion and the National book- 
let referring to the “following table” as “grades” 
rather than as “provisions,” thus fixing the idea 
in the minds of architects and engineers that 
American Lumber Standards should be used 
for buying grades. 

Mr. Compton replied that this was evidently 
an error and it would be corrected. 

Mr. Putman, by way of emphasis, suggested 
that this was a small error, and unintended, 
but with the booklet in the hands of the con- 
sumer it would cost the southern pine operators 
from $5 to $40 a thousand. Mr. Sheppard 
then spoke of the favorable attitude Mr. Comp- 
ton had always maintained toward the lumber 
manufacturers and that he felt assured the 
error was unintended and would be corrected. 


MEETING OF GRADING RULES 
COMMITTEE 


The first day’s session of the two-day con- 
ference of subscribers of the Southern Pine 
association, held here Nov. 8 and 9, was devoted 
mainly to a meeting of the grading rules com- 
mittee with W. T. Murray, chairman, presid- 
ing. The whole morning was spent in a dis- 
cussion on American Lumber Standards. 

The Thursday afternoon session opened with 
the reading by Assistant Secretary Boisfontaine 
of a report on the moisture content study. He 
stated that a special co-operative arrangement 
had been made with the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory to put a special man on the job and 
the association inspectors were to select and 
secure the necessary samples. Preliminary 
work of weighing these samples has been com- 
pleted but it will probably be Dec. 31 before 
that part of the study will be finished. Samples 
of lumber have been sent to the laboratory 
together with notes regarding drying practices 
but analysis of the samples and notes will not 
be completed before Feb. 15. 

Following the reading of the report, P. A. 
Bloomer, chairman of the moisture content 
committee, declared that a surprising develop- 
ment in the matter of “wild” pieces had been 
a discovery on his part that some of these were 
due to leaks in kiln roofs and also to the lay- 
ing of pieces on top of one another when the 
pile becomes lopsided. The elimination of the 
wild pieces will be half the battle of writing 
in a specification of moisture content. 

W. T. Murray said he had been installing 
some new dry kilns and the kiln engineer had 
located some leaks and bad places for him. He 
thought it worth while for the association to 
employ such a kiln expert to work with the 
operators in locating trouble and helping pro- 
duce uniform results. 


Discussion on Substandard Lumber 


The matter of substandard lumber was next 
brought up, it being stated that a complaint 
from Mr. Temple, of Texarkana, on this sub- 
ject had been received. It was said that per- 
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haps most of the difficulty came from the non- 
subscriber mills and the point was then made 
that with 100 per cent grade-marking the 
Southern Pine Association members could not 
be included in the class of manufacturers of 
this type of lumber which injures the market 
for all pine producers. It was said that no 
observer could look at a pine board and de- 
termine what mill it came from unless the 
signature were on it. 

The matter of shipping %4-inch shiplap (6- 
inch center match) came up, Mr. Long, of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., asking Chief In- 
spector Jones what the policy would be in the 
event an inspection were asked. The general 
discussion following disclosed that %-inch 
could be sold and shipped with subsequent in- 
spection only providing that 34-inch was speci- 
fied on the invoice. The manufacturing of sub- 
standards on special bills with the specification 
on the invoice was declared as permissible 
under American Lumber Standards. In the 
event of inspection on claim, it was stated by 
Mr. Jones and upheld by the discussion that 
where substandard (referring particularly to 
the 34-inch) was not indicated on the invoice 
inspection would be, and is, refused on the 
grounds that the lumber does not conform to 
Southern Pine Association rules and hence not 
subject for inspection. It was stated that much 
difficulty is experienced in the Rochester and 
Buffalo markets on account of substandard 
shipments from non-subscribing mills of the 
Southeast. It was inferred that the only means 
of combatting the practice was through the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The matter of establishing a limit of 25 per 
cent of any shipment to include line pieces was 
taken up, this being a matter brought up by 
the Texas retailers’ association, and the matter 
tabled as not being possible without changing 
the rule itself. 

The matter of establishing a D grade to in- 
clude lumber now shipped as “No. 1 and C,” 
being an inclusion of No. 1 common and C 
finish, was voted down. It was stated that this 
would interfere with the marketing of C finish 
and interfere in other ways with established 
market practices. 


Charges for Inspection Service 


Following the disposition of the report of the 
subcommittee on timber, the subject of changing 
the present method of assessing charges for 
inspection services for the issuing of certifi- 
cates at the mill on southern pine shipments 
was taken up. This matter was laid before the 
members by Secretary-manager H. C. Berckes 
who explained that some criticism had been 
heard of excessive cost under the existing plan 
of charging a per diem rate plus inspectors’ ex- 
penses, including railroad transportation. These 
complaints, he stated, had been occasioned to 
some extent by instances in which an inspector 
had to go some considerable distance. This 
complaint originated with the Florida mills. 

Mr. Berckes declared that there is an in- 
creasing demand for certificate inspection and 
the inspection forces now have five or six to 
the State at one time. A tabulation showing 
the number of inspections, the amount of stock 
taken up in each type, and the average cost 
per thousand was exhibited for the information 
of the operators. It was also shown that sub- 
scribing mills had called for 314 certificates 
and non-subscribers 769 certificates during the 
first nine months of 1928. The suggestion was 
made that if a flat charge per thousand feet 
were applied both buyer and seller would know 
what the cost would be. 

The matter of inspections was then discussed 
and the opinion advanced that non-subscribing 
mills should be made to pay more for the 
certificate than the meml:ers of the association. 
This sentiment prevailed in the final adoption 
of the present method of per-diem-plus-ex- 
penses method with the $10 fee fixed for the 
subscribers and $15 for non-subscribers. One 
suggestion advanced was that the per-thousand- 
feet method would place a premium on speed 





as against thoroughness on the part of inspec- 
tors. 

In speaking on inspections, O. N. Cloud, ot 
New Orleans, secretary-manager of the Long- 
leaf association, told of the value of the in- 
spections carried on by his organization in 
checking up on structural and other timbers 
and material furnished to the textile mills be- 
ing erected in the South. Mr. Cloud asserted 
that his association had been recommending 
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the use of Southern Pine Association inspec. 
tion and didn’t get very far in its promotion 
work until it started to combat substitution 
Inspection is important enough to take some of 
the funds used for advertising to carry it op, 
He referred to one case his organization had 
checked up where longleaf was shipped from a 
region not producing the species in commercial 
quantities. This was called to the attention of 
the engineers on the job. As a result of the 
checking up work more benefit and a better 
impression had been gained among the engj- 
neers than could have been obtained any other 
way. 

Another case cited was where a bill for 
dense merchantable longleaf was undersold by 
a wholesaler although a very low quotation had 
been made. Before leaving New York, Mr. 
Cloud said, he saw to it that the specification 
in this bill had been written to require a South- 
ern Pine Association certificate. Since that 
time unusually large offers on No. 1 common 
had been tentatively made to some mills, which 
had resulted in correspondence and their syb- 
sequent withdrawal. The bill has never been 
filled as yet, he stated. Mr. Cloud said he was 
certain that requirement of such a certificate 
had killed many a substitution. He asserted 
that it would be worth while to have a good 
full time man to call on the engineers to ac- 
quaint them of the Southern Pine Association 
rules and certificate method so as to force these 
high class structural grade orders to mills 
where they can be properly produced so that 
substitution will not injure the market for 
worth while lumber. 


Hardwood Wholesalers Optimistic 


An optimistic feeling regarding prospects for 
1929 pervaded the members of the Northern 
Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association in 
attendance at the fall meeting held at the 
Hamilton Club, Chicago, Nov. 9. “G. A. Vangs- 
ness, of Chicago, acted as chairman of the 
meeting at the request of President L. H. 
Levissee, of Oshkosh, Wis. Secretary J. F. 
Hayden, of Minneapolis, Minn., reported that 
the membership roll contains 23 names, about 
70 percent of the firms being represented at 
the meeting. 

William Kelley, of Milwaukee, Wis., chair- 
man of the trade relations committee, reported 
that it was the unanimous feeling of the com- 
mittee to recommend to the members, as indi- 
viduals, to co-operate with the Northern Hard- 
wood Institute in the matter of closer trade 
relations. Considerable discussion followed, in 
which Mr. Vangsness and Charles Gill, of Chi- 
cago, members of the committee, took part, 
also Ted T. Jones, Minneapolis, Minn.; A. H. 
Ruth, Chicago; C. P. Crosby, Rhinelander, 
Wis.; L. J. Pomeroy, Chicago; H. A. Walker, 
Chicago; R. G. Maislein, Sheboygan, Wis.; 
Harry Christiansen, Milwaukee, Wis.; V. J. 
Euler, Chicago; L. H. Levissee, Oshkosh, Wis., 
and Hendrik Booraem, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Practically all those who participated in the 
discussion favored the recommendation of the 
trade relations committee. 


The chairman next called for a discussion 
on business conditions. Mr. Ruth stated that 
during the last thirty days a better volume of 
orders had been booked, and he believed con- 
ditions looked more favorable with the election 
out of the way. Southern hardwood stocks 
are getting firmer, which should help stabilize 
conditions. 

Mr. Crosby reported that October business 
was the largest in several years, and expressed 
the opinion that prospects are more encourag- 
ing than for a long time. 

Mr. Maislein said that industries generally 
are busy, with furniture factories enjoying a 
particularly good turnover at present. He 
thought that the volume of northern hard- 
wood business booked within the next thirty 


days would be larger than in the last sixty 
days. 

Mr. Christiansen reported business spotted 
at present, but thought that the result of the 
election would give an impetus to the demand 
for hardwoods. 

The volume of business so far in 1928 had 
been considerably ahead of the same period 
in 1927, according to Mr. Levisee, who added 
that 1929 should witness a further increase in 
northern hardwood business. 

Mr. Booraem stated that business in Minne- 
apolis had been rather slow for the last few 
months, but thought that prospects for 1929 
were decidedly encouraging. 

Following the business session an appetizing 
luncheon was served at the Hamilton Club, ar- 
rangements for which had been made by V. J. 
Euler, Martin Lunow and H. A. Walker. 

It was decided to hold the annual meeting 
of the association in Milwaukee, Wis., on 
Tuesday, Feb. 19, at 10 a. m., William Kelley 
being appointed a committee of one to arrange 
the meeting place. 


Adopt Forestry Program 


Wausau, Wis., Nov. 12.—One of the results 
of the recent election, of outstanding interest 
and direct significance to all branches of in- 
dustry, is the adoption by the people of Lang- 
lade County of a definite forestry program. 
The county forest idea is an innovation in 
this part of the country, and as adopted by 
the people of Langlade County will provide 
for a definite program of tree planting and 
conservation. 

The results are gratifying inasmuch as the 
project was carried by better than a 2 to 1 
vote, very little opposition coming from the 
country districts where it was expected con- 
siderable effort would be required to overcome 
the prejudices of the farming population to 4 
movement of this kind. 

The outcome of the plan will be watched 
with interest, not only by those directly con- 
cerned in its application, but by industry and 
the advocates of constructive conservation as 
well. 
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Northern Manufacturers Move to Protect Grades 


By Unanimous V ote Agree to Put Record of Grade and Tally in Each Car— 
Take Lead in Notable Action for Benefit of Buyers 


MitwAuKEE, Wis., Nov. 13.—One of the greatest forward steps ever taken in the lumber 


industry to eliminate unethical 


practices and 


improve the merchandising of lumber, was 


adopted by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at the meeting 
in the Hotel Schroeder here today, when the members present voted unanimously to adopt 


the following resolution: 


We propose to include in each car of Wisconsin and Michigan hardwood 
jumber we ship a card placed in a securely sealed envelope posted in a con- 
spicuous, place that will show the exact scale of lumber and the grade thereof, 
as determined by the National Hardwood Lumber Association rules. 

That the envelope and card placed therein shall not show the name of the 


shipper or point of origin of the car. 


That the card and envelope shall be uniform and be prepared and furnished 


by the association. 


‘That the association, through the advertising committee, advertise this new 
method of merchandising of Wisconsin and Michigan hardwood lumber. 


Edward Hines, Chicago, came out of the 
hospital to lead the movement which resulted 
in the adoption of this plan. He brought out 
his plan at the morning session and John M. 
Bush, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, 
Mich., president of the association, appointed 
Mr. Hines; A. L. Osborn, of the Scott & 
Howe Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis., and Walter 
B. Heinemann of the B. Heinemann Lumber 
Co., Wausau, Wis., to draw up a proposal. 

It is the first time that any association in the 
lumber industry has gone so far in giving abso- 
lute protection to the buyer of lumber. It 
carries on further the actual grade-marking 
of lumber. 

In his talk in the morning, Mr. Hines 
scourged the practice of mixing grades in cars 
and the custom of some elements in the trade 
of furnishing lower grades and billing their 
customers for a grade higher. 

He got into the question by telling what 
grade-marking is doing for hemlock and long- 
leaf southern pine. He said that longleaf 
southern pine is being sold on its merits and 
his company had never had such light stocks 
as it has this year. The export business is 
sold to March 1 and domestic business is being 
passed up because of shortage of stocks. 

He said that he believed the grade-marking 
‘of hemlock has brought advances and it is 
selling in greater quantities despite the fact that 
fir, its chief competitor, is selling for lower 
prices. Better merchandising gives the manu- 
facturer the control of his product. 

Mr. Hines then launched into his attack on 
dishonest practices in the industry and he de- 
clared that the lumbermen need honesty in their 
business. He was not reflecting on the honest 
majority but on the small minority which is 
unethical. 


Assures Buyer of Getting Grades Bought 


The plan of having an envelope placed in 
the cars telling the grade and tally was 
broached and finally resulted in the action taken 
at the afternoon session. The association is to 
send out to as complete a list of buyers as it 
can get, letters and circulars, to the presidents 
of the companies and their purchasing agents, 
telling them of the new plan. When the sale 
is made through a wholesaler, the mill whence 
the lumber is shipped is to be designated on 
the envelope by a number. The receiver wil! 
not know where the lumber came from. 

When the car is received, the envelope is to 
be taken to the office, unopened. The invoice 
is to carry a notice on it, telling of the en- 
velope in the car, which gives the tally and 
grades, and asking that this be checked against 
the invoice and the tally when the car is un- 
loaded. A copy of the information in the en- 
velope is to be sent to the association head- 
quarters at Oshkosh. If there is any complaint 





on the car, the receiver is asked to wire O. T. 
Swan, secretary of the association, and Mr. 
Swan is to despatch an inspector at once, to 
examine the car. This same system is to be 
used when the mills ship direct to their own 
customers. 


Will Eliminate Many Complaints 


Mr. Hines sees in this system, one that will 
eliminate many complaints, that will save money 
for the mills, and that will have the ultimate 





EDWARD HINES, 
Chicago; 
Urged Ethical Prac- 


A. L. OSBORN, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; 


Member Special Com- 
tices mittee 


effect of selling more northern hardwoods. He 
pointed out that when the buyers know they are 
to be absolutely protected by such a system 
against any mixture of grades, they will place 
more confidence in the northern manufacturers 
and wholesalers. 

This system is to be advertised by the as- 
sociation in newspaper and magazine copy, prob- 
ably, together with the literature sent by mail. 

Members of the association declared that 
they see in the system, a merchandising feature 
which is bound to have good results, and which 
will open the way for additional sales of their 
products. 

The proposal is to be put up to the rest of 
the members of the association who were 
absent from the meeting, and when 75 percent 
of the members approve, it will be put to work. 
Each member at the Milwaukee meeting per- 
sonally is to see the mills in his district that 
were not represented at the meeting, and it is 
felt sure that the system will be approved by 
everyone. 


Present Situation Is Very Good 


Mr. Bush opened the meeting by saying that 
the situation in the North is very good at the 
present time, and that all are making some 
money. 

Mr. Swan had passed out statistics on the 
annual log production and purchases and com- 
mented on the figures given. This included an 
estimate for the year, Oct. 1, 1928, to Oct. 1, 
1929. He said the information had come from 
sixty-five firms. The association was unable 
to secure accurate information from the paper 
industry on what its requirements will be the 
coming year, but Mr. Swan said from what 
they could gather, the pulpwood purchases will 
be from 10 to 15 percent below the average. 

There was no set program for the day and 
the members discussed problems of their busi- 
ness and heard reports of members of the as- 
sociation staff. 

F, M. Ducker gave a report on what the 
traffic department has been doing, telling of the 
many traffic and rate cases which have been 
investigated and of the rate problems which 
are confronting the industry. 

Another important step the association took 
was to approve a credit information bureau, to 
be installed at association headquarters. Mr. 
Swan said that the office managers had recom- 
mended such a credit bureau for the members 
and he submitted sample forms which will 
probably be used for the exchange of weekly 
credit information. The association voted to 
approve the plan. 

M. J. Fox of the Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron 
Mountain, Mich., reported that he had attended 
the meeting of the office managers recently at 
Hermansville, Mich., and that they were en- 
deavoring to work out a standardized cost sys- 
tem for the industry. He said that the biggest 
cost and loss are in the logging operations, and 
that the office managers were doing good work. 
In this connection, J. D. Mylrea, president of 
the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis., submitted a paper covering a special re- 
port on logging of hardwoods and hemlock in 

Wisconsin for 1928, which was printed and 
distributed to the membership. 


Northern Woods Increase in Popularity 


Thomas R. Kerr, hardwood field representa- 
tive of the association, gave a report on his 
activities since the last meeting. He just re- 
turned from the furniture mart at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and said he found the associa- 
tion’s advertising of northern hardwoods is 
having a very good effect. The increase in the 
use of maple for furniture is very marked and 
the colonial style furniture, sponsored by the 
association, is still in vogue. 

He told of one exhibit which was made 
entirely of northern hardwoods and said there 
were others which had maple suites. The sales 
were good on northern hardwood furniture dur- 
ing the day. He also announced that the Bell 
Telephone Co., has recommended the use of 
birch as standard equipment. 

Regarding the automobile body plants, Mr. 
Kerr recommended that the northern mills go 
into the production of dimension stock, to keep 
this business in the North. He reported on his 
visits to Detroit automobile body plants, telling 
of what they are doing, and said that they are 
buying the dimension stock in preference to the 
standard stock. The thick stock they use, he 
said, is obtained by laminating. 

Mr. Mylrea, who is producing some dimension 
stock, said he would like to see a central mill 


(Continued on page 71) 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurncton, D. C., Nov. 12.—The following statistics for the weeks ended Nov. 3, 1928, and Nov. 5, 1927, were compiled by the N 


Manufacturers’ Association. 


Softwoods: 


Southern Pine Association.........ccccccccce 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
California Redwood Association 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


Ce ee ee 


MOARE DOPEWOOSD  oickcvccvccecviecvccvscees 
Units of production. 


No. Mill Reports 
927 


————— a, 


ational Lumber 














Production Ship ments Orde 
1928 1 1927 1928 1927 1928 2 1927 

148 106 72,239,000 64,296,000 85,379,000 62,419,000 79,770,000 58,884.09 
190 119 181,403,000 122,446,000 172,571,000 111,831,000 172,465,000 126°649'009 
34 36 32,078,000 26,411,000 1,453,000 26,481,000 30,127,000 23,725, 09 
19 19 26,254,000 21,929,000 23,062,000 27,911,000 19,401,000 18° 211'909 
13 16 6,258,000 8,468,000 5,603,000 10,030,000 4,127,000 81622" oop 
78 31 12,030,000 7,511,000 11,489,000 7,079,000 9,792,000 6,115,009 
9 8 8,767,000 10,291,000 11,308,000 8,102,000 8,146,000 4,936,000 
47 18 4,864,000 1,351,000 4,653,000 3,860,000 4,141,000 1,744,009 
nope a = emeniesapsiig ia 
538 353 343,893,000 262,703,000 345,518,000 257,713,000 327,969,000 248,886,000 
74+ 18 6,176,000 2,158,000 10,774,000 3,610,000 7,903,000 2,575,000 
322; 0 1037 49,021,000 16,238,000 53,719,000 13,955,000 47,153,000 15,039,009 
ante —— REDE 3 

3967 eee 55,197,000 18,396,000 64,493,000 17,565,000 55,056,000 17,614,009 





National Analysis 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 12.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the period ended Nov. 
3—orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 

One Week 
iimanaell 


- 


44 Weeks 


Ship- Or- 
ments ders 


a, 
Ship- Or- 


Softwoods— ments ders 








Southern Pine....... 119 110 109 109 
i ee” eee 95 95 104 105 
Western Pine........ 98 94 110 111 
California Pines..... 88 74 102 99 
California Redwood... 90 66 97 98 
N. Carolina Pine..... 95 81 103 101 
Northern Pine....... 129 93 95 92 
N. Hem. & Hardwood 96 85 88 82 
All softwoods 101 95 105 105 
Hardwoods 
N. Hem. & Hardwood.174 128 92 90 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 110 96 108 111 
All hardwoods..... 117 100 106 108 
Be WEG < vcceeue 103 96 105 106 


For the periods ended Nov. 5, 1927, shipments 
and orders made the following percentages of 
actual production: 














One Week 44 Weeks 
—_——_ a if ie ‘ 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 97 92 98 99 
West Coast ph eendec we 103 99 100 
Western Pine ...... 100 90 102 102 
California Pines ....127 3 109 104 
California Redwood. .118 102 111 113 
North Carolina Pine. 94 81 100 84 
Northern Pine ...... 79 48 91 87 
N. Hem. & Hdw.....286 129 118 106 
All softwoods .... 98 95 101 100 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw..... 167 119 94 89 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 86 93 104 106 
All hardwoods .... 95 96 102 103 
A WOOGE ccvscues 98 95 101 100 


Actual production reported in the periods 
indicated made the following percentages of 
the average production during periods of two 
to five years: 


1928 1927 
—-*~-— 
1 44 1 44 

Softwoods— Wk. Wks. Wk. Wks. 
MOUGR. PRO. ic ccsevcd A &85 91 94 90 
rene GOR cc ccccsnicae 8 ss 118 112 
Western Pine...+..../ A 101 95 89 85 
CAREee.. PIOROSs co cccccncwd A 118 100 =e tae 
Calif. Redwd........-d A 80 85 98 88 
a, Ce, PUG weesscwes eG F 70 75 73 
North. Pine.....cccecd A 116 94 270 aa 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... C 323 33 

All softwoods ...... 86 on 105 

Hard woods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw....... Cc 40 68 pee oe 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst...... C 85 68 93 84 

All hardwoods....... 75 67 

See Es 8 eee nwed 84 


A—Normal based on actual output for pe- 
riods of two to five years. 


C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 
X—West Coast normal for 1927 was arbi- 


trary; the 1928 percentage is based on ca-, 


pacity. 





IN IRRIGATED regions, State Forester of Colo- 
rado Morrill suggests that the rapid-growing 
lanceleaf cottonwood be used in connection 
with the Russian olive for windbreaks. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxkosH, Wis., Nov. 12.— The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Nov. 3: 


Hardwoods Hemlock 
Units of 35,000 feet daily 


SE ned dace eae o 67 92 
Productive capacity.... 14,089,000 19,206,000 
Actual cut, log scale... 5,337,000 3,815,000 

Percent of capacity.. 38 19 
eer 9,576,000 4,562,000 

Percent of actual cut. 13 104 
Orders received ........ 9,367,000 3,368,000 

Percent actual cut.... 128 98 
Orders on hand end week 43,162,000 12,308,000 


Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


Production is based on mill log scale, and 
lumber cut overruns this by 20 percent. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 12.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Nov. 3: 

Redwood. White- 


Percent of wood 
production Feet 





No. of 
Mills Feet 





Production ... 13 6,258,000 100 1,997,000 
Shipments ... 13 5,603,000 89 1,708,000 
Orders— 

Received ... 13 4,127,000 64 1,677,000 

On hand.... 12 23,694,000 4,480,000 

Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 

Northern California*...... 1,803,000 1,493,000 
Southern California*...... 1,669,000 929,000 
DP ccseanenese enews 7,000 14,000 
DE. iiteek ene cade ne ees 1,446,000 1,236,000 
PE S ccvbadwssken sana 638,000 455,000 

Ri aos iia fy a le 5,603,000 4,127,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





————__ 


Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or-eans, La., Nov. 12.—For the week 
ended Nov. 9, Friday, 144 mills of the total 
capacity of 190% units (a unit representing 
monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927), re. 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation: Percent Percent 
3-Year Actual 


Production— Carsj Feet Av. Prod. Output 
Average 3 yrSs...... 80,621,134 see mye 

0 eer Te 69,255,902 86.90. .... 
Shipments* ....3,383 69,767,609 86.54 100.74 
Orders— 

Received* ....2,973 61,312,179 76.05 88.53 

On hand end ; 

weekft ....11,916 245,743,668 


*Orders were 87.88 percent of shipments. 

tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 3,33 
percent, or 8,455,430 feet during the week. 

+Basis of car loadings is September aver- 
age, 20,633 feet. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFo_k, Va., Nov. 12.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from seventy-eight mills 
for the week ended Nov. 3: 


Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 

Normal* .15,930,000 wi 

Actual .12,030,000 76 ified 
Shipments . .11,489,000 72 96 ak 
Orders} 9,792,000 62 82 87 
Unfilled 

OFGOre 2.006. 64,882,000 ‘ 


+As compared with preceding week there is 
a decrease in orders of 15 percent, the same 
number of mills reporting. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. . 





Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 12.—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bu- 
reau of the census the following prices per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square 
feet for shingles as the average paid Oct. 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, 


these being selected from the complete list: 


No.1 Dimension, Common 
Southern Douglas 


pine fir 
Mow Pimwem, Cami... cccccccccecs 46.00 
New Bedford, Mass............. 45.00 
Pee NE, Bs a ccccevccccues 50.00 
BUPTMONE, BEOEB cc cccccccescves 45.00 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y........-++++- “pate 44.00 
POUR, Tis. Beaecdesccvonsece SRO 42.00 
DP 2. LRewrnacnckeew eke’ 41.00 ave 
PO, Be Biv vccccnsvsseseeses 47.50 45.00 
ae er 45.00 42.50 
i MR eo 0.0 08 @6e66bb 37.50 45.00 
EERSTINUENE, TPOoccocesecccesesves 40.00 55.00 
7 re 37.50 45.09 
Ce, SE cr eccesvcceneces 45.00 50.00 
rn og eS eee 45.00 45.00 
Milwaukee, Wis.........--sseee. 40.00 43.00 
i, i Ce na cale aaa ee whee 42.50 47.50 
ee 48.50 hye 
er UY Be Bde ws cedccconees or ok 46.00 
CE, SIP cc cccncressinerviene 41.00 
EG BUGIOM, CRE occ oc ce ccesece 39.00 
San Francisco, Calif............ 27.00 
Seattle, Wash........ Keehnataee 22.00 


Plooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
10 to 16” Clear, 16”, 5/2 
S1S1E, 2x4—16’ Boards Southern Douglas 
1x6” pine fir Red 
No.1 “OC” eg. No.2v.g. cedar Cypress 
38.00 dels eee 6.50 nan 
40.00 — 80.00 6.10 eo 
45.00 80.00 ne 7.50 12.00 
42.00 85.00 75.00 6.50 ae 
38.00 85.00 80.00 6.50 
35.00 85.00 75.00 5.50 
39.00 80.00 75.00 5.75 
38.00 or 85.00 5.68 
42.50 82.50 puntans 6.00 cia 
43.00 82.00 80.00 6.85 8.00 
40.00 75.00 80.00 araa sees 
aah e 70.00 72.50 4.00 11.00 
Sis ees 6.00 8.00 
75.00 75.00 6.00 6.00 
nich 80.00 LP 5.00 same 
45.00 59.50 62.50 4.80 
ieee 70.00 ae 6.50 
42.00 cane 72.00 5.85 
40.00 §5.00 5.50 
28.00 68.00 5.09 
27.00 55.00 5.00 
22.00 48.00 3.00 
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West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 15.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 195 
mills—all those reporting production, ship- 
ments and orders—during the week ended 
Nov. 10 gave these figures: 

Production .175,828,000 
Shipments ..151,159,000 14.03 under production 
Orders ..+s- 156,218,000 11.15 under production 

A group of 234 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1927 and 1928 to date are complete, 
report as follows: 


Weekly operating capacity......... 242,434,000 
Average weekly cut for 45 weeks— 

SE cocceadseseeenelenwsiane ten 191,737,000 

OO oe el eibs wee ie reels ine ek 194,431,000 
Actual cut week ended Nov. 10, 

ns See ee ee ee 195,102,000 


A group of 192 identical mills, whose pro- 
duction for the week ended Nov. 10 was 174,- 
367,000 feet, reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
err 58,163,000 52,627,000 142,920,000 
Domestic 
cargo 51,688,000 47,456,000 196,295,000 
Export . 22,493,000 36,666,000 291,869,000 
Local 18,065,000 18,065,000 








150,409,000 154,814,000 631,084,000 

A group of 100 identical mills, whose re- 

ports of production, shipments and orders are 

complete for 1927 and 1928 to date, reported 
as follows: 


Average Average 
Week ended 45 weeks 45 weeks 
Nov. 10, Nov. 10, Nov. 12, 

1928 1928 1928 
Production 102,371,000 102,798,000 98,895,000 
Shipments 90,219,000 107,249,000 98,387,000 
Orders 82,450,000 106,977,000 101,846,000 





SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 10.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the fol- 
lowing supplementary analysis of its operations 
for the weeks ended Oct. 27 and Nov. 3: 

Shipments of 103 mills during the 26 weeks, 
May 1 to Oct. 27, exceeded their production 
by 8.1 percent, and orders exceeded the pro- 
duction by 9.4 percent. Stocks of these 103 
mills during the same period decreased 20.7 
percent. These 103 mills are among the larg- 
est in the territory, and manufacture approxi- 
mately 50 percent of its output. 


The trend of production is shown by reports 
of 234 major mills. During the week ended 
Nov. 3 they produced 15.98 percent less than 
their normal weekly operating capacity as 
established by 3-year records, while for the 
first 44 weeks of 1928 ended the same date 
they cut 19.81 percent less than normal oper- 
ating capacity. This group of 234 mills manu- 
factured more than 10,000,000,000 feet of lum- 
one-third of the total United States produc- 
tion. 

An analysis of domestic cargo business for 
the week ended Oct. 27 follows: 

















Washingtonand British 
Oregon Columbia 
86 Mills 12 Mills 
Orders on hand first 
of week— 
3, ere 78,256,004 1,329,000 
Atlantic coast....... 94,567,546 14,042,751 
Miscellaneous ....... 4,349,132 42,500 
DE Gcccen ee kanes 177,172,682 15,414,251 
Orders received 
| ree 17,506,479 1,383,000 
Atiantic: coaét:...:.. 17,285,847 3,570,000 
Miscellaneous ...... 2,049,200 174,000 
ee 36,841,526 5,127,000 
Cancelations— ae 
Atiantico coast. ..cs- 858,025 
Shipments— 
a ON eee 20,910,946 
Atlantic coast....... 17,120,851 5,947,123 
Miscellaneous ...... 30,966 
WOE sckeuere nas on 38,031,797 5,978,089 
Orders on hand end 
of week— ~ 
CameeGRiA.  o<cisvsccee 74,851,537 2,712,000 
Atlantic coast....... 94,732,542 10,807,603 
Miscellaneous ....... 6,398,332 185,534 
THOS cise cevesvnts 175,982,411 13,705,137 


Wood Substituted for Brick 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Nov. 12.—Substitutes for 
wood are encountered often enough—so often, 
in fact, that it is quite refreshing to encounter 
an instance where wood is itself a substitute. In 
this instance it is a substitute for brick in the 
shape of fire places manufactured by the 
American Mantel Co., of this city. 

As the accompanying illustration shows, the 
imitation is excellent and difficult of detection. 
The mantels are shipped knocked down in 


| 












eas 








Fireplace made of wood in imitation of brick, 
being developed by Florida concern 


three pieces, ready painted to represent red, 
buff or cream brick, or a Tiffany stippled blend. 
They are also available in a plain white finish 
so that they may be painted according to the 
color scheme of the room they decorate. The 








This wood fireplace is for gas heating. Note 
concrete around hardware for protection 


imitation brick part is made of poplar and the 
mantel of cypress. The lumber is kiln dried 
down to a moisture content of 6 per cent. 
These imitation brick mantels ‘are de- 
signed to serve either as ornamentations or as 
gas fire places. For the latter use, the hard- 
ware part, as is shown in one of the illustra- 
tions, is enclosed in concrete or tile. It is ex- 
pected that the company will soon have a pro- 





duction of 1,000 of these mantels a month. 

The American Mantel Co. has also designed 
an imitation brick in wood to be used for the 
exterior of houses, applied much the same 
as shingles on the outside walls. It has already 
shipped one car of this product for use in con- 
struction in Texas, and reports received from 
this project have been very encouraging. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OrE., Nov. 10.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Nov. 3 from 
34 member mills: Per- 


Cent 
Percent Ship- 








Production— Carst Feet ofcut ments 
Normal* .... ... 33,750,000 ona’ i laine 
Cl err .-.- 82,078,000 

Shipm’ts (car)1,180 20,680,000 
Local deliv. 773,000 
Tot. shipm’ts 31,453,000 98.05 ae 

Orders— 

Cancelled .. 9 234,000 ma ee aan 
Booked (car)1,129 29,354,000 rer a4 
a rere 7 773,000 ‘ 
Total orders 30,127,000 93.92 95.78 

On hand end 
MEE. ch onne s+ 3,799 98,744,000 ° 


Bookings for the week by thirty-four iden- 
tical mills were 88.55 percent of those for the 
previous week, showing a decrease of 3,796,- 
000 feet. 


7Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

*Normal takes into consideration mill capac- 
ity, number of months usually operated and 
usual number of shifts—reduced to a weekly 
basis which is constant throughout the year. 


During the week production was 95 percent 
of normal, shipments 93 percent of normal, 
and orders 89 percent of normal. Average for 
the corresponding week of the preceding four 
years was as _ follows: Production 87 per- 
cent; shipments, 79 percent, and orders, 79 
percent of normal. 


Production is so seasonable that during 
winter months actual production amounts to 
less than 50 percent of normal, while during 
peak summer months the production increases 
to well over 100 percent of normal. 


Minimum Wage Act Invalid 


MontTREAL, Que., Nov. 12.—Of considerable 
importance to the lumbering interests of British 
Columbia was a decision handed out by the 
Supreme Court of Canada, which found that 
an order passed by the board of adjustment, 
appointed under the male minimum wage act 
of British Columbia, on Sept. 29, 1926, is ultra 
vires and invalid. The court further finds that 
the board had misconceived the nature and 
scope of its functions in making this particu- 
lar order which fixed a minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour on all male employees of the 
lumber industry in British Columbia. The 
argument was advanced that such a wide scope 
of employees should not be included in one 
blanket order. 

The case came to the Supreme Court on an 
appeal by the International Timber Co. in con- 
nection with the wages of a man’named Field. 
The company claimed that Field was a 
“flunky,” a man employed as kitchen assistant 
and did not come under the order, because he 
was in reality a domestic servant. He was 
employed at Campbell River, B. C. 

The trial judge found in favor of the com- 
pany; a court of appeal in British Columbia 
reversed this finding and now the Supreme 
court endorses the decision of the trial judge. 

“Forest TREES OF TEXxas” is the title of a 
new bulletin issued by the Texas forestry serv- 
ice in attractive booklet form. The bulletin was 
prepared through the codperation of authori- 
ties at the Texas Agricultural & Mechanical 
College, forestry officials, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Ninety-two of the 
most common and important forest trees within 
the borders of Texas are described and suitably 
illustrated for identification purposes. The 
character of the wood and the purposes for 
which it is utilized are discussed for those trees 
having commercial importance. 
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West Coast Hemlock 
Triumphs in London 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, Oct. 25.—The use of West Coast hemlock from 
British Columbia as interior trim in the town house of Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R. A., F. R. I. B. A., at Chester House, Clarendon Place, London, 
is attracting considerable attention here, because of its highly artistic 
Sir Giles Scott being one of the leading architects in 
Great Britain the use of West Coast hemlock in such prominent fashion 
in his own newly constructed home is counted as a distinct victory for 
Furthermore, this home, designed by Sir Giles Scott himself, 
gained for him the gold medal of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the award for excellence mostly highly prized in the profession. 
Thus West Coast hemlock has scored two notable achievements in one, 
as it was to large extent the beauty and richness of the interior trim 


appearance. 


this wood. 


that decided the award. 


Sir Giles Scott is the well known designer of the famed Liverpool 
Cathedral and of many other important buildings, and is regarded as 


the most famous architect at this time. 


He has long been a staunch advocate of West Coast hemlock for 
interior decoration because of its high artistic merits, and he has spec- 
ified it on many occasions for buildings of great importance. 























Now he 
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Dining room of residence of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, famous London architect, done in West 
Coast hemlock from British Columbia 





Wooden Bridges Effect Savings 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 10.—Construction of 
timber bridges enables highway engineers to 
give taxpayers more for their money, and as 
a result there is a definite trend toward the 
greater use of wood for highway construction 
purposes through the Mississippi Valley, the 
Rocky Mountain territory, Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa Missouri, Michigan, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico, according to a report made 
to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
by W. I. Jones, association fieldman who re- 
cently interviewed highway engineers in these 
States. 

Numerous highway engineers informed Mr. 
Jones that they have noted a swinging back to 
a greater use of timbers in highway construc- 
tion. The reaction in favor of timber con- 
struction for bridges was attributed to the 
economy of wood bridges. Engineers of some 
States have been able to build many miles of 
good roads on the saving effected by the use 
of wood for bridges. Bridges of materials which 
would last longer than wood bridges not only 


cost a great deal more, but they are likely to 
be rendered obsolete or inadequate by the 
widening of roadways or the changing of high- 
way routes. Many of the massive bridges built 
years ago as monuments for the engineers have 
been made obsolete by these factors. 

Engineers have learned that the saving in 
interest alone on the difference in cost be- 
tween an inexpensive wood bridge designed for 
a life of from 15 to 25 years and a costly 
bridge of heavier materials with a longer life 
will make available a good sized fund for 
extra highway construction. This same sav- 
ing in interest, it has been found, applies also 
to the construction of a creosoted wood pipe- 
line as compared to a longer lasting but more 
expensive line of other materials. 

Engineers are now giving more consideration 
to specific types and grades of timbers, Mr. 
Jones found. Dougas fir, one of the four 
leading West Coast woods, is widely used in 
highway construction in various States, accord- 
ing to Mr. Jones. The high strength values 
and durability of this wood, particularly the 
structural grades, is coming to be more and 
more appreciated by highway engineers. 


Staircase landing in residence of Sir Giles 
Scott, which won coveted architects’ prize, all 
in West Coast hemlock 


has further exhibited his faith in this wood 
by using it in the building of his own home. 

Reproduced herewith are two photographs 
from this gold medal home, showing the ex- 
quisite effects secured by the use of this wood. 


Building New Warehouse 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 10.—The Lumber 
Supply & Warehouse Co., of this city, incor- 
porated last August, is a wholesale distributer 
of building materials of all kinds, primarily to 
the retail yards of Seattle and Puget Sound 
territory. The company is now building a new 
warehouse at Elliott Avenue and Mercer Street, 
having outgrown the more modest quarters 
they started with. 

This company is the outgrowth of a business 
started by Carl Blackstock, of the Blackstock 
Lumber Co., this city, who, sensing the idea 
that there was a demand in Seattle for high 
grade products, particularly finish, and that 
such finish is not always obtainable from local 
mills, made a contract with the Williams Fir 
Finish Co. for its exclusive sale of the latter’s 
products locally. This made it possible for him 
to buy such articles as moldings and other 
stock mill items in straight carload lots, mak- 
ing it a very attractive proposition for the 
manufacturer, and then selling these in quanti- 
ties as needed to other retail yards in the city. 
The Williams Fir Finish Co., being a specialist 
in this line, taking the raw material carefully 
and scientifically kiln drying it at its plant, is 
able to give the dealer a grade of finish not uni- 
formly obtainable from other sources. The 
output is trade-marked and contractors and 
carpenters have learned to call for this brand 
of finish, moldings and other products. In the 
meantime, as the business develops, other prod- 
ucts are being handled. 

When the present corporation was recently 
organized Mr. Blackstock succeeded in interest- 
ing many of the building material retailers 
of the city in taking stock in the company, there 
now being thirty-two Seattle lumber retailers 
who are stockholders in the Lumber Supply & 
Warehouse Co. In the organization Carl 
Blackstock is president and N. Blackstock is 
manager. PASS SSS SES ET EEE ES 

Forestry authorities state that by properly 
managing a forest the period of growth to ma- 
ture size may be reduced by 25 to 50 per cent. 
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An Authority on the Small Sawmill 


The 1928 edition of “The Annual Cruise,” 
publication of the Forest Club of Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Ore., features an 
article by A, Griswold, of the Griswold 
Lumber Co., Portland, entitled, “Small Saw- 
mills.” 

The Forest Club at the university recognized 
in Mr. Griswold an expert on the subject of 
the small sawmill, particularly as it applies to 
the Willamette Valley, or any section, for 
that matter, of the fir producing districts of 
western Washington and western Oregon. 


Graham Griswold is the owner of the Gris- 
wold Lumber Co. at Portland, which is a 
wholesale lumber company and a selling agency 
for a number of sawmills cutting fir lumber. 
But, besides being interested as a wholesaler, 
Mr. Griswold is intensely interested in manu- 
facturing, being a stockholder in a number of 
fir sawmills, some of which would come under 
the title of “large,” and several might be 
classified as “small” sawmills; and in some 
instances he is the president or the controlling 
factor in these manufacturing companies. This 
is not all, however, for in addition to being 
engaged in the wholesale lumber business, and 
the lumber manufacturing business, Mr. Gris- 
wold also has retail yard interests in California. 

He came to Oregon more than twenty years 
ago, and shortly thereafter became interested 
in the organization of the Falls City Lumber 
Co., of which he was secretary and sales man- 
ager for some time. After several years of an 
active career, being associated with sawmill 
concerns or allied line of business, the Gris- 
wold Lumber Co., of Portland, was organized, 
with offices in the Failing Building, that city. 

His active connection with the manufactur- 
ing business is confined largely to opera- 
tion of the type of mill ordinarily known as 





the small sawmill, but as Mr. Griswold says 
in his article on this subject: 

There are two types of these small saw- 
mills, so entirely different in equipment, oper- 
ation and ideas, that it is best to discuss them 
separately. 

Under one class is the mill cutting from 
one to three cars a day, well equipped with 
steam or electric power, depending upon its 
location, a good double circular or band saw 
of standard make, and a good edger with 
sufficient saws of proper size to relieve the 
head rig of some of its otherwise overloaded 
work. Other machinery, such as live rolls, 
transfer chains, and hand cut-off saws, handle 
the lumber satisfactorily as it comes from 
the log. The main saw slices the log into 
the desired thickness, the edger cuts it to 
the desired width, and the cut-off saws trim 
to the desired length. This type of mill is 
generally equipped with adequate planing 
facilities. 

Uusually a mill of this nature has no dry 
kiln so must seek its outlet in straight cars 
of common, either rough or surfaced. Such 
a mill is well organized, both from an operat- 
ing and selling standpoint, having its own 
sales force or a connection with some whole- 
sale lumber company. It can successfully 
compete both in service rendered and grade 
shipped, and therefore commands the com- 
petitive prices of the larger mills. Ordinarily 
such plants own little timber, being located 
adjacent to timber holdings which enables 
them to buy stumpage in small quantities as 
needed or to purchase logs as required. Their 
investment, based on their annual cut, is 
small compared to the larger operators, so 
they are usually as successful as the larger 
plants which carry a heavy financial load in 
timber. In years of close competition and 
small profits, a plant of this type is able to 
operate as consistently as the larger mills. 


It is this type of mill described by Mr. Gris- 
wold which he is interested in operating at 
various points in the fir belt. 


One of the corporations in which Mr. Gris- 
wold is principal stockholder and president is 
known as the Griswold-Grier Lumber Co., 
which has a mill and offices at Philomath, Ore., 
and another mill situated a few miles distant. 
Most of the products of the various corpora- 
tions Mr. Griswold is interested in are sold 
through the offices of the Griswold Lumber 
Co. These mills specialize in long joist, dimen- 
sion, timbers, bridge planks and ties. Although 
the Griswold Lumber Co. carries on a general 
wholesale -lumber business, with this excep- 
tional source of supply for such items as above 
enumerated, the company naturally specializes 
in that class of business. 


May Cut Up Logs for Export 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 10.—C. L. Koster, of 
the West Coast Orient Co., has leased for a 
period of five years a tract of land with 5,000 
feet water frontage on the Willamette River, 
that it is understood will be the site for a 
log cut-up plant, although details are with- 
held for the present. The plan is, so it is 
understood, to install equipment for cutting, 
into handy lengths, logs intended for export, 
principally for Japan. Much trouble has been 
encountered in stowing logs on vessels to good 
advantage. By cutting them into shorter 
lengths, much cargo space may be saved. 





A RED OAK SAWED SHINGLE ROOF on the home 
of Judge Lincoln Wells, of Yosemite, in Casey 
County, was recently replaced, after thirty-three 
years of service, during which time but one 
leak had been found. The condition of the 
removed shingles indicated that they would 
have remajned sound for a number of years. 














I—One of the mills of the Griswold-Grier Lumber Co., Philomath, Ore. 
math, 3—Sample of the long dimension stock turned out. 4—(Left to right) G. A. Griswold, president; Robert Griswold, manager ; and Will 


Grier, director. 5—Logging at Philomath 


2—Garage and gas station of the Griswold-Grier company at Philo- 
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Hardwood Business Is 


Some West Virginia Woods Active 


Evxins, W. Va., Nov. 12.—There is a well 
sustained demand for some West Virginia 
hardwoods, as a result of continued increase 
in industrial activity, particularly steel manu- 
facturing. Thick maple continues to command 
the attention of buyers in all sections, and 
brings a fair price, in advance of quotations 
formerly prevailing. The automobile industry 
is responsible for large purchases of maple. 
Beech, basswood and poplar are also command- 
ing the attention of buyers to some extent. 
Chestnut continues a drug on the market, with 
much stock available at mills. While a good 
deal of oak flooring is being sold, its price is 
not particularly strong. 


Excellent Volume of New Business 


LouisviLte, Ky., Nov. 12.—Last week, trade 
was quiet, probably due to the election, but 
this week has started off with an excellent 
volume of new business. Prices show very 
little change, a few items being up a trifle, and 
- almost as many off a trifle. There is fairly 
good scattered business in low grade poplar, 
gum in everything but quartered red; all auto- 
motive woods, flooring oak, walnut down to 
No. 2, which is somewhat more active than it 
was; chestnut, cottonwood and cypress. Wormy 
oak continues to move quite well. Dry stocks 
are scarcer. Production has been off, cotton 
picking having taken much labor out of the 
smaller, or circular mills. Asking prices by 
some leading local houses are about as follows: 
Walnut FAS, $240; selects, $160; No. 1, $95; 
No. 2, $40. Appalachian red oak, $95 for FAS, 
and $56 for common. Southern red oak, $68 
and $48. Southern white oak, $80 and $50. 
Plain sap gum, $54, $40@41; quartered sap, 
$60 and $45. Plain red gum, $95 and $50; quar- 
tered red, $100 and $55. Cottonwood, $54 and 
$36. Ash, $80 and $50. Quartered white oak 
FAS, $137.50; common, $82.50. Poplar FAS, 
$90@97.50; saps and selects, $70@75; common, 
$50@55. 


Industrial Trade Imeroving 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 13.—The trade in hard- 
woods is reported holding up well. Industrial 
concerns are more in need of hardwoods than 
they were a few weeks ago, and in some cases 
have orders for some time ahead. This applies, 
for example, to the furniture industry, in which 
numerous concerns have enough orders for the 
remainder of the year. A good report of at- 
tendance comes from the exposition of James- 
town furniture manufacturers, which is to be 
continued the third week, or one week longer 
than on previous occasions. Evidence of better 
trade in this line is given by the increased 
strength in common walnut, which is reported 
to have gone up $5 during the last couple of 
weeks, and also by the better call for gum. 

The Yeager Lumber Co. is planning to oc- 
cupy the Hugh McLean Lumber Co. office, 
when the latter company moves to the Jackson 
Building about Dec. 1. The two yards are 
adjoining on Elk Street, and the Yeager com- 
pany, which bought the McLean yard last year, 
has been occupying it, in addition to its own, 
since Jan. 1. The addition gives it about nine 
acres of yard space, which is well filled with 
hardwoods, making it one of the largest yards 
in the city. An addition to the Yeager staff 
is Orson E. Yeager, jr., who since his grad- 
uation from Yale University, a year ago, has 
been in the insurance business. He is now start- 
ing in to learn the hardwood lumber business. 

C. W. Bodge will entertain the lumber hand- 
ball players of the Buffalo Athletic Club to- 
morrow at his lake shore home about twelve 





miles from Port Colborne, Ont., on Camby 
Beach. The members will meet at the lumber 
yard of Dohn, Fischer & Co. at 2:30 p. m. 

W. R. McMillan, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Hammond Lumber Co., of San 
Francisco, was a visitor here last week. 


News of Baltimore Trade 


BaLtimore, Mp., Nov. 12.—The managing 
committee of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
held its monthly meeting last Monday after- 
noon, but transacted only routine business. An 
informal discussion among the members dis- 
closed the fact that the feeling in regard to 
the future is on the whole quite optimistic. 
Daniel MacLea, of the MacLea Lumber Co., 
president of the exchange, occupied the chair. 

Mr. Wilson, of the Wilson Lumber Co. of 
Palatka, Fla., a large producer of cypress, 
was in Baltimore ten days ago. He said there 
had been an advance in low grades of cypress, 
with the demand quite good. The low grades 
had been moving in some volume, but returns 
were often quite small. 

Activity among the furniture factories in 
some sections has resulted in a more liberal 
demand for hardwoods, mainly due to an ex- 
traordinary demand for radio cabinets, which 
are being turned out in large number, and 
which hold an important place in the furni- 
ture market now. Many hardwood mills in 
southwestern Virginia, it is stated, have shut 
down on account of rough weather, and the 
lower grades of lumber are rather scarce as 
a consequence. 

J. P. Harrison, president Williams-Brownell 
Planing Mill Co., of Asheville, N. C., stopped 
in Baltimore last Saturday on the way to 
Philadelphia, where he expected to attend a 
meeting of molding manufacturers. He ex- 
pressed himself as gratified with conditions. 





Dry Stock Scarce; Prices Firmer 


BrooKHAVEN, Muiss., Nov. 12.—Orders for 
hardwood last week were slightly in excess of 
normal production, and wire reservations cov- 
ered a good deal additional lumber. Little dry 
stock is available. Sales prices have advanced 
$1 to $5 on a wide range of items. Some rains 
delayed loading last week, and shipments are 
not quite as heavy as in the same period of.last 
month. Available dry ash was promptly ab- 
sorbed. There is no beech, green or dry. Cy- 
press stocks have been reduced very materially, 
but inquiry is rather light except for specialty 
material, which is not produced in heavy quan- 
tities in this section. The casket manufacturers 
have been inquiring for 4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 rather 
freely. Quartered black gum stocks are rather 
low, and inquiry is fairly light. Plain red gum 
stocks are very low, and a few sales have been 
made. Quartered red gum stocks are extremely 
low. Inquiry for plain sap gum has improved 
and orders have come rather briskly for both 
dry and partly dry lumber, with 4/4 No. 2 
oversold for several weeks. There is no sur- 
plus of 4/4 No. 1 and better. Every item of 
quartered sap gum was snatched up in short 
order, leaving no surplus. Magnolia is devel- 
oping exceptional strength, especially 6/4 and 
thicker, and prices will easily average about $3 
to $5 higher than what they were a few weeks 
ago. Cutting orders for magnolia are being 
freely offered, and the mills are oversold until 
well into the first of the new year. Soft maple 
stocks are very small. All sizes and grades of 
oak are in low supply and the mills are holding 
firm in their prices. Prices on poplar show a 
very much firmer tone. There is no surplus of 
sycamore, and tupelo stocks are almost at the 
vanishing point. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 73 and 74 





ore Active 


Inquiry Shows Healthy Increase 


CincinnaTI, OuI0, Nov. 13.—Though buy- 
ing in November has not been as active as it 
was in October, there has been a surprising 
volume of inquiry both for domestic and export 
shipments. Domestic inquiry comes mostly 
from furniture and motor bus plants, both of 
which are getting lined up on supplies of sap 
gum, hard and soft maple, 8/4 and wider; soft 
elm and southern ash. Inquiry for plain and 
quartered oak is in good volume also; and 
sound wormy oak appears to be wanted by 
furniture and panel trades. No. 2 common 
cherry, and. FAS and No. 1 walnut, also are 
being bought. Current orders are inclined to 
be spotty and in small volume, but inquiries 
are for better than average sized lots, especi- 
ally of export lines, the United Kingdom being 
more than usually active. Foreign buyers 
seemed to be feeling their way, but it is believed 
that there is a stronger disposition to buy than 
formerly. There has also been a good inquiry 
for flooring, in plain red and white oak, and 
some orders have been placed at satisfactory 
prices. 


Pine has been in active demand. The list 
has been strong. No. 2 boards are still scarce. 
Dimension and millwork are moving well and 
flooring is in excellent demand. Orders for 
cypress building items are tapering off, but 
some tank stock is being bought. 


Orders Are More Plentiful 


Macon, Ga., Nov. 13.—The hardwood lum- 
ber market was more active this week than at 
any time since the first of the year. For two 
or three weeks just before the national elec- 
tion there was a lull in business, but immedi- 
ately after it orders were more plentiful. Not 
only was domestic demand active, but there 
was good buying for export. Prices also 
showed some improvement. The gums con- 
tinued to command chief interest, inch FAS 
sap bringing $52; No. 1, $34, and No. 2, $20. 
Inch FAS red gum brought $95; No. 1, $45, 
and No. 2, $25. There was also considerable 
improvement in oak, prices on inch FAS white 
being $75; No. 1, $45, and No. 2, $30. Manu- 
facturers throughout this territory closed their 
mills at noon on Armistice Day. Production 
of hardwood was said to have been fully 14 
percent below orders for the week. 


Lumber More Active; Flooring Slow 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—Since the election, 
hardwood demand has shown some improve- 
ment. The tone of prices is rather firmer. 
Gum, both red and sap, is taking high rank in 
the list of good sellers. Red gum is offered at 
$107@110 for 4/4 FAS, and sap at $67@69. 
Poplar also is in good demand, and maple is 
selling rather better. The increase in demand 
from furniture makers is retained, but trade 
can not yet be called very satisfactory. Busi- 
ness with the house trim trade is growing. 


Buyers of hardwood flooring are cautious. 
Manufacturers’ confidence in their ability to 
maintain prices is certainly not so general as 
it was. First plain white oak flooring is 
offered by some well known manufacturers for 
as little as $81; there are manufacturers who 
want $3 and $4 more. For second, $71 is being 
accepted, but there are people who claim to be 
getting appreciably more. There is a range of 
$5 in price of third, $58.50 to $63.50. 

For maple flooring, local demand is certainly 
not more vigorous than it was a week or two 
ago, but the market seems rather stronger. 
Low for first grade is $84, and $85.50 and 
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$86.50 are being quoted more confidently by 
some sellers. Birch flooring. quotations range 
around $75.50@78.50 for first, and demand is 
uiet. 

The steamer Margaret has been unloading, 
at the Palmer & Parker Co. wharf, one of the 
largest cargoes of African mahogany ever 
shipped to Boston, 1,336 massive mahogany 
logs, weighing 3,000 tons. 


Demand Showing Improvement 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 13.—Demand for 
hardwoods has been on the increase during 
the last week. A number of nice orders have 
been received. Prices remain firm, with every 
indication of advancing. The production of 
hardwoods remains around 75 percent of nor- 
mal, while orders are around 80 percent, and 
shipments, 84 percent. Further increase in 
orders is expected. Rate of production is un- 
likely to increase, as the labor shortage is 
still very severe and will remain so through- 
out the remainder of this year. There are not 
many logs along the railroad rights-of-way. 
Rains have been frequent and are retarding 
woods operations. 

New business is being booked by exporters 
for shipment during the rest of this year and 
well into the new year. Business in England 
is said to be better, and there is a good de- 
mand from brokers. In the domestic market, 
automobile demand continues good. Flooring 
plants are operating full time. Interior trim 
plants are taking a nice volume of hardwoods. 
The demand from furniture factories is only 


fair, but reports from the shows indicate 
some improvement within the next thirty days. 
There is still a good demand for box and 
crate material. 


TRADE-MARK DEPARTMENT 


conducted by 


National Trade-Mark Company 


635 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


We have arranged with the National Trade- 
mark Co., 635 F Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., to conduct this department for our read- 
ers. The trade-marks have recently been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office and are in line for early regis- 
tration unless opposition is filed. For further 
information address National Trade-mark Co. 

As an additional feature to its readers, this 
journal gladly offers to them an advance 
search free of charge on any mark they may 
contemplate adopting or registering. You may 
communicate with the editor of this depart- 
ment, or send your inquiry direct to the Na- 
tional Trade-mark Co., stating that you are a 
reader of this journal. 

“Lasapo,” No. 262,569—La Porte Sash & 
Door Co. (Inc.), La Porte, Ind. For articles 
of building woodwork; namely, sash, doors, 
windows, window frames, interior trim, ex- 
terior trim, door frames, moldings, flooring, 
stairs and stair parts, store fronts, screens and 
colonnades. 


“CorcreTe,” No. 269,190.—William H. D. 
Hinchman, Detroit, Mich. For blocks and 





Business in Brief 
Inasmuch as during recent months there has been little relationship observable between 
activities on the stock exchange and commercial and industrial movements and trends, it would 
be illogical to associate the recent bull movement of stocks with a coincident 


GENERAL ‘*trensthening of the general industrial and commercial situation. But if the 
“bull sentiment” is to be interpreted as the expression of relief from the 











uncertainties of a presidential campaign, it is a fair inference that a somewhat similar feeling 
of relief may be manifested in a broadening and strengthening of trade and industrial activities. 
Bank clearings for the latest week totaled $10,605,339,000, compared with $11,152,050,000 for the 
week before. Revenue carloadings for the week ended Nov. 3 totaled 1,103,342 cars, compared 
with 1,161,976 cars for the preceding week. Dun’s Review showed 363 commercial failures for 
the latest week, compared with 420 for the week before and with 464 for the corresponding 
week of 1927. 


Data that are assumed to reflect the price situation are somewhat contradictory. Evidently 

slight shiftings in price are so numerous both up and down that no average accurately pictures 

the situation. Dun’s reports 18 advances to 33 declines for the latest week, 

PRICES with the latest monthly index at $192.945, compared with $194.734 for the 

month before and with $191.715 for the corresponding month of 1927. The 

same authority shows that for the corresponding week of 1927 there were 31 advances in price 

to 29 declines. Harvard Economic Society’s wholesale price index for the week ended Nov. 7 

rose to 97.8 from 97.6 for the week before. This is the first advance of that index after seven 
successive small declines. 


For the first time in many weeks, perhaps months, the hide market has shown a gain in 
strength. Previously, for a considerable period the hide and leather market had exhibited quite 
extraordinary strength. Conditions im the farm provisions market are still 
PROVISIONS variable. For the latest week No. 2 red wheat on the Chicago market was 
priced at $1.55%4 a bushel, compared with $1.57% the week before and with a 
high for the year of $2.24%4 for the week ended April 27. No. 2 yellow corn for the latest week 
was priced at $1.045, a bushel, compared with $1.0554, for the week before and with a high for 
the year of $1.3214 reached for the week ended Aug. 3. Fat steers were priced at $17.90 for 
the latest week, a gain of 40 cents over the week before. Hogs sold at $9.40 last week, 15 cents 
a hundred above the week before. Creamery butter was priced at 49 cents a pound for the 
second week ih succession. 


Several recent weeks have seen a significant strengthening of the price of pig iron, coin- 
cident with an increase in output of that commodity. Further increase in price is the dominant 

feature of the steel market for the latest week. While there has been a 
STEEL 


seasonable let-up in the buying of steel by automobile manufacturers, in- 

buying of rails and other steel products by the railroads has largely 
compensated the steel producers for the reduced demand from the automotive industry. Expan- 
sion in shipbuilding is bringing added strength to the steel] market. 








sheets formed of granular cork and portland 
cement. 


“FOLDA HOME,” No. 265,783.—Foldahome Man- 
ufacturing Co., of California, San Francisco, 
Calif. For sectional camp cabins. 


“Oreport,” No. 265,282.—Morrill & Sturgeon 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. For doors, lum- 
ber, and plywood, panels, and shingles. 


“BRADLEY BRrAnp,” No. 268,418, — Bradley 
Lumber Co. of Arkansas, Warren, Ark.~ For’ 
hardwood flooring and trim. - 


“Recents,” No. 268,584—Coast Cedar Shin- 
gle Co., Seattle, Wash. For wooden shingles. 


“SULTANS,” No. 268,583—Coast Cedar Shin- 
gle Co., Seattle, Wash. For wooden shingles. 


“SoveREIGNS,” No. 268,582—Coast Cedar 
Shingle Co., Seattle, Wash. For wooden 
shingles. 


“Dot,” No, 267,572.—Freydberg Bros. (Inc.), 
New York, N. Y.- For weather strips of 
flexible material. 


“CARDINAL” and a Bird, No. 264,079,—Capi- 
lano Timber Co. (Ltd:), North Vancouver, 
B. C. For sawmill products, 


“CADILLAC FLUSHLITE Doors,” No. 263,534.— 
Cadillac Flushlite Door Co., Cadillac, Mich. 
For wood doors. 


“Woovco G W Co,” No. 264,227.—General 
Woodcraft Co. (Inc.), North Bergen, N. J. 
For doors, windows, sash and trims. 


“Ws. H. Jackson Creta Stone,” No, 264,- 
308.—Wm. H. Jackson Co., New York, N. Y. 
For mantel pieces. 


“Koot-BLenD,” No. 267,703.—The Flintkote 
Co., Boston, Mass. For asphaltic composition 
roofing shingles. 

“Rite-Roor,” No. 268,759.—Weyerhaeuser 
Forest Products, St. Paul, Minn. For wooden 
shingles and shakes. 


“PARAGLAZE,” No. 264,695.—The Paretex Co. 
(Inc.), New York City. For wall finishing 
material to be spread upon walls. 


“CorKoustTic,” No. 269,176—Armstrong Cork 
& Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. For boards 
or sheets made of cork for the deadening of 
sound and for acoustical correction. 


The representation of a five-pointed star, No. 
227,396.—Cork Import Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. For cork pipe, cork board, and cork 
tile. 


“CONTINENTAL,” No. 244,044—The Continen- 
tal Roofing & Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, 
Md. For distilled asphalt, asphalt felt, asphalt 
sheathing and slater’s felt, giant unit shingles, 
strip shingles, rosin-sized sheathing, deaden- 
ing felt etc. 


“N LM A,” No. 269,825—Camp Manufac- 
turing Co., Franklin, Va. For lumber. 


“Victor,” No. 265,864—The Victor Parting 
Bead Co. (Inc.), Reading, Pa. For weather 
strips, screen doors, and complete framed fly 
screens, 


“PARACOTE,” No. 270,541.—The Flintkote Co., 
Boston, Mass. For asphaltic material to be 
used as a compound in built-up roofs. 


“Wirort,” No. 270,065.—Wilcox Hayes Co., 
Portland, Ore. For lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts, namely, doors, sash, veneer, flooring blocks. 


“REXALT,” No. 270,540.—The Flintkote Co., 
Boston, Mass. For asphaltic material to be 
used as a compound in built-up roofs. 


“For LumBer Quickly, Phone Brickley,” is 
the poetical slogan of the C. W. Brickley Lum- 
ber Co., Louisville, Ky., in whose registered 
trade-mark are incorporated the phrase, “Home 
of Good Wood Goods.” 


“QUARTERBOARD,” No. 268,992—Masonite Cor- 
poration, Laurel, Miss. For fiber board, ther- 
mal insulating board, composite board, con- 
struction board, hard board, and synthetic lum- 
ber or artificial lumber. 
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Eastern News of Importance and Interest 


Old Established Firms Consolidate 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—The following offi- 
cial announcement is arousing great interest 
throughout the local lumber trade, and will be 
equally interesting to many yellow pine mills: 

The George McQuesten Co., B. L. Tim-Man- 
son Co., and P. S. Huckins Co. have given 
notice that henceforth all business with these 
corporations will be transacted through one 
centralized office at 422 Border Street, East 
Boston. The telephone number is East Boston 
4040; one general switchboard gives immedi- 
ate service connecting all departments. 

This simple announcement means that four 
of the oldest and most widely known yellow 
pine concerns operating wholesale and retail 
yards, wharves, and mills in the metropolitan 
district have now consolidated their long estab- 
lished businesses. Siegfried Hirsch, treasurer 
and general manager of the B. L. Tim-Manson 
Co., had much to do with this important move 
toward greater efficiency and economy in the 
distribution of hard pine in this territory. 

For many years the George McQuesten Co. 
was regarded as the outstanding factor in the 
Boston yellow pine trade, with the P. S. 
Huckins Co., B. L. Tim Lumber Co. and Man- 
son Lumber Co. its principal competitors. The 
P. S. Huckins Co. was established here in 1854, 
the Manson Lumber Co. in 1856, and the B. L. 
Tim Lumber Co. began business in Florida in 
1870. 

The B. L. Tim Lumber Co. and the Manson 
Lumber Co. combined as the B. L. Tim-Man- 
son Co. two years ago, with headquarters at 
101 Border Street, East Boston. A few weeks 
ago it was announced that the P. S. Huckins 
Co. would thereafter “operate jointly” with the 
B. L. Tim-Manson Co., giving the trade the 
benefit of “over 200 years combined experience” 
in all kinds of yellow pine, hardwoods, ship- 
yard lumber, and anything in wood or special 
millwork not readily obtainable elsewhere. 

Now comes the announcement that hereafter 
the George McQuesten Co. will transact busi- 
ness jointly with its former competitors, the 
centralized office to be at 422 Border Street, 
East Boston, where the McQuesten yard and 
wharf have been located for many years. 

It is understood that complete amalgamation 
of the concerns under one corporation name is 
in prospect, but that the present method of 
handling the business was decided upon to reap 
the benefit of these famous firm names and the 
good will patiently built up through several 
generations of fair dealing. 


Purchases Long Island Yard 


New York, Nov. 12.—The Nassau & Suf- 
folk Lumber & Supply Corporation has just 
announced the purchase of the F. G. Booth 
Lumber Co., which owns and operates a yard 
at Smithtown, Long Island. The Booth firm 
was established in 1899 by Fred G. Booth, who 
operated it until his death in 1924. Gardner 
W. Taylor purchased the plant shortly after 
Mr. Booth’s death and with his associates, in- 
cluding Ellis J. Seaman, vice-president, has 
made the Booth company one of the most pro- 
gressive establishments in the Long Island field. 

The active personnel at the yard will be re- 
tained, with Mr. Seaman continuing as man- 
ager. The Nassau-Suffolk corporation, which 
was organized Jan. 1, 1928, through the merger 
of six companies, now owns and operates 
twelve yards on Long Island, located in the 
towns of Amityville, Huntington, Lindenhurst, 
Locust Valley, Riverhead, Roslyn, Seaford, 
Smithtown, Wading River, Wantagh and West- 
bury. General offices are located in Mineola, 

Complete stocks of lumber, building material 
and coal are carried at most of the yards and 
through the use of efficient receiving and 
handling layouts and equipment, including 
waterfront facilities, coupled with an organiza- 


tion embracing more than 250 employees en- 
gaged in sales promotion, delivery and service, 
the corporation stands high in the trade. It is 
one of the largest retail lumber and building 
material organizations in the East. 

The officers of the corporation are: H. H. 
Tinkham, president; Stanley H. Cox, vice- 
president; Walter R. Pettit, vice president and 
secretary; Benjamin W. Downing, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; Hubert F. Corwin, vice 
president ; Albert W. Hicks, vice president. 


(SRBC Aaa: 


Instrument for Determining Color 

New York, Nov. 12.—The exact duplication 
of any color at any time and at any place has 
been made possible by a new colormeter de- 
veloped by Prof. Arthur C. Hardy, of the de- 
partment of physics at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and described by him at the 
annual convention of the Optical Society of 
America, at Washington, D. C., on Nov. 1. For 
instance, should a new color be developed by 
fashion dictators at Paris, a photoradiogram of 
the color analysis can be sent to New York, 
and there duplicated by dye experts, even 


for several cents per gallon less than the 
“prime” oil, although the difference in color 
may be so small that it would be scarcely 
noticed by the ordinary purchaser. 

The desirability of a product of uniform 
color applies equally well in manufacturing 
such things as soap, lard, flour, butter, oleo- 
margarine, cheese, sugar, syrup, chocolate, glass, 
automobiles tile, brick, roofing materials, car- 
pets, rope, hardware, paper, leather, cement, 
linoleum, textiles, cosmetics, and many other 
products. 


Road Built of Cast-off Grindstones 


Puivavetpuia, Pa., Nov. 12.—Probably the 
only grindstone road in the world is that built 
by Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), the well 
known saw, tool and file makers of this city, 
There are several miles of cement roads and 
sidewalks running here, there and everywhere 
throughout the 65-acre tract upon which the 
Disston plant is built, but when this additional 
strip of road became necessary the engineers 
decided to use cast-off grindstones, thereby put- 
ting waste material to good use. The accom- 
panying illustration shows the grindstone roads 

in the making. After 








Laying a grindstone road at the plant of Henry Disston & Sons, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., an example of waste material put to good use. 


though these men will not be able to see an 
actual sample of the original color for some 
days. 

The new color analyzer, known as a record- 
ing spectrophotometer, eliminates human judg- 
ent entirely, and automatically measures the 
color and wave lengths of any substance rapidly 
and with precision. Not only does it measure 
color accurately but it makes a record by which 
it is possible to match that shade at any time, 
thus eliminating all possibility of fading of a 
standard color. 

Commercial development is being carried on 
by the General Electric Co., of Schenectady, 
N. Y., to whom the patent rights have been 
assigned by Prof. Hardy. 

The importance of the new color analyzer 
lies in its value to industry, in nearly every 
branch of which control of the color of its 
products is necessary. Accurate measurement 
of colors is the first concern of manufacturers 
of fabrics, particularly in the delicate shades 
which often deceive the eye. Color control is 
also of basic importance in the making of inks, 
paints, dyes and paper. In fact, there is scar- 
cely an industry without a color problem. 

Lubricating oils are graded almost entirely 
on the basis of color. In the same way, small 
differences in color mean thousands of dollars 
in the sales of cottonseed oil. It is an estab- 


lished custom on the New York Produce Ex- 
change for the buyer to demand an oil of 
An oil which is slightly red sells 


amber hue. 








the grindstones were laid 
in position the inter- 
stices were filled with 
small pieces of grind- 
stone, cement and sand, 
and then a thin layer of 
sand spread over the en- 
tire bed. The result is, 
according to the Disston 
people, a neat, smooth, 
substantial road which 
is standing up well un- 
der heavy truck traffic. 

Grindstones have 
played a prominent part 
in the making of Disston 
saws and tools, but in 
some cases they are 
yielding gradually to 
more modern methods 
of grinding. It is esti- 
+ mated that from 1,500,- 
000 to 2,000,000 tons of 
grindstones have been 
used by the Disston 
people during their 88 
years of continuous operation. The _ stones 
range from 48 to 72 inches in diameter, and 
from 5 to 15 inches in thickness. A_ stone 
72x15 inches weighs approximately 5,000 
pounds. After a grindstone is worn to about 
2%4 feet in diameter it becomes necessary to 
revolve it at too high a speed to give the best 
results, so it is replaced by a larger stone. That 
is why Henry Disston & Sons have furnished 
thousands of cast-off grindstones for walks, 
walls, and one church building, but this is the 
first time they have been used for road building. 

Doubless many of the readers of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN have in their tool chest a 
saw, trowel, screw driver or some other Disston 
tool which was ground by the very stones 
shown in the picture, because thousands of tools 
passed over their surface before they were worn 
down too small for grinding purposes, and 
placed in the grindstone road laid in one o 
the sections of the immense plant of Henry 
Disston & Sons. 


To Distribute Russian Lumber 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 12.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Western Lumber Dis- 
tributers’ Association, which was held recently 
in the Hotel Victoria, Toronto, many ex- 
pressions of regret were voiced in regard to 
the departure of S. P. W. Cooke, who for the 
last seven years has been engaged in the whole- 
sale lumber business in Toronto. He has left 
for Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where he takes charge 
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| of the White Sea (Russia) spruce department 


of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation. This 
firm will bring in 100,000,000 feet during the 
coming year for storage distribution from its 
yards at Boston, Providence and Poughkeepsie. 


Reviving Box Business in Baltimore 


BattrmorE, Mp., Nov. 12.—Considerable 
gratification is being expressed over the state 
of the business in box lumber, which has shown 
a decided increase in demand, with the inquiry 
stil expanding and with a number of the 
local factories quite busy. The gains in this 
direction have been achieved to a marked 
extent, however, by embarking upon new lines, 
as it were, with one of the important plants 
here entirely engaged in the manufacture of 


News of Southern Lumb 


Commends Southern Piners’ Foresight 


New OrLEans, La., Nov. 12.—In its issue of 
Nov. 10, the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
published an editorial under the heading, “To 
the South’s Credit,” this being based on the 
action of the Southern Pine Association at a 
meeting held the previous day. In this edi- 
torial the Times-Picayune said: 


At Friday’s meeting in New Orleans of the 
Southern Pine Association, on motion unani- 
mously carried, a telegram of congratula- 
tion was sent to President-elect Hoover. And 
behind the sending of that message there 
was a fact that reflects credit upon a large 
section of our southern States, namely, the 
yellow pine belt. That belt first became dis- 
tinctly interested in the official now chosen 
as next chief executive when Mr. Hoover, 
then secretary of commerce, called a number 
of industries, including prominently the lum- 
ber manufacturers, to meet together under 
his auspices at Washington and take meas- 
ures to standardize their product, in the in- 
terest of efficiency within the industry and 
to give to the general public a means of as-, 
suring itself of the exact kind and quality 
of material it was buying. 

This invitation was especially welcome to 
the great yellow pine industry, for the 
reason that for several years previous the 
piners, through their working organization, 
the Southern Pine Association, had been 
campaigning in the interest of “grade- 
marking.” Far-seeing leaders of the indus- 
try had come‘to realize that to meet mod- 
ern business system it was no longer reason- 
able to sell lumber as “ a pig in a poke,” 
leaving to the chance honesty, or dishonesty, 
of the various hands through which the ma- 
terial would pass from mill to consumer to 
determine the “quality” of the product. In 
other fields, but not all of them, the pro- 
ducer was placing on his output an exact 
statement of its degree of purity, its correct- 
ness of manufacture ete. Was it not wise 
and right to do the same with lumber? 
“Yes” was the answer of those of high indus- 
trial ideals, but there was great opposition 
both from those who opposed change in trade 
customs and from persons who visioned 
greater profits by juggling grades, conscious 
that in such a technical matter the consumer 
could not judge and would not know until 
Such time as the wrongly graded products’ 
inferiority became evident in actual use. 

The Southern Pine Association, taking a 
long lead in this new grade-marking move- 
ment, had in the beginning trouble to secure 
a full acceptance of the idea, but was mak- 
ing steady progress up to the time that the 
then Secretary Hoover took a hand, and, 
addressing all lumber interests, made it clear 
that the Government would expect the appli- 
cation of the grade-marking principle. From 
that hour the task of the southern piners 
became simpler and there was an actual rush 
of other regional woods to get on the band 
wagon. Today grade-marking’s fight may 


be termed won, and some of the other lum- 
ber organizations have not been backward 
in laying claim to credit that is historically 
due to our great yellow wood interests of 
the South. 

The other day when Mr. Hoover made his 





crates for the shipment of automobiles. Many 
of these. machines are being sent abroad, and 
this calls for crating of a special kind, of which 
the factory in question has made a study and 
which it turns out so as to stand the stress 
of loading and unloading. These crates must 
be made unusually strong and they are required 
in such number that the manufacturing corpo- 
ration has centered upon their production, turn- 
ing orders for the ordinary boxes and other 
articles over to a second factory operated here. 

Another box factory which, for a time, saw 
its custom drifting away under the influence 
of the switch from wooden boxes to fiber cases 
and which had for years done a thriving busi- 
ness in supplying the needs of Maryland can- 
ning establishments, decided that there must be 
enough demand for wooden boxes of a kind 


last, and some have said best, campaign ad- 
dress at St. Louis, he laid special stress on 
the work in grade-marking and standardiza- 
tion carried out by the lumber interests, 
pointing his remarks quite obviously to the 
piners who had been by a long way the first 
and foremost to support the Hoover theory. 
And so it was especially because of that 
phase of the nominee’s address that the 
unanimous assembly of piners stood in honor 
of the president-elect at Friday’s meeting. 
There was no mistaking the sincerity behind 
the congratulatory telegram. 


Closes Old Sawmill 


WarrEN, ArK., Nov. 12.—Last week the 
Southern Lumber Co., of this city, closed down 
its old sawmill which has been in operation 
here for twenty-six years, but installed one 
of the units in its other mill, which is now 
equipped with a double band and gang saw 
and has a daily capacity of approximately 
160,000 feet. This change will reduce the com- 
pany’s production only about 20 percent. The 
Southern company still has virgin timber suffi- 
cient to give it a cut of several years’ duration, 
and with the big stock normally carried, the 
change in production will not materially affect 
the company’s ability to take care of the retail 
trade. 

The company reports having recently cut one 
pine tree which scaled 5,867 feet, log scale. 
This was an unusually large tree, but two other 
large trees cut off the same acre of ground 
scaled more than 8,000 feet, thus giving three 
trees from one acre scaling well over 13,000 
feet. 


Plan Modernization Campaign 

New Orteans, La., Nov. 12.—Plans of the 
Home Modernization Bureau call for the rais- 
ing of a fund of $100,000 to carry through the 
campaign which will be launched about Jan. 
15, according to reports. The campaign will 
be launched with the selection of a typical 
home for remodeling with the work carried 
out and the completed job thrown open to 
public inspection. An advertising campaign is 
being worked out which will sell the idea to 
home owners. The method of operation pro- 
vides for a department to which inquiries of 
home owners will be directed, this department 
being headed by architects who will examine 
the prospective remodeling jobs and submit 
plans and drawings illustrating what should 
be done, and at the same time furnish an esti- 
mate of cost. The bureau plans to direct all 
remodeling work through responsible contrac- 
tors. A large percentage of the retail yards 
have already enlisted in the movement and 
the prediction is made that a successful cam- 
paign will result in the sale of considerable 
quality lumber. Estimates place the remodel- 
ing possibilities at 60 percent, excluding those 
buildings that are not fit for this work. 

Because of the large percentage of resi- 
dences built of southern pine of good quality, 





somewhere, and went on a hunt into new fields 
with very gratifying results. In addition to 
finding users of boxes who had not. before 
been solicited, it discovered that the experience 
of many canning establishments with fiber 
boxes had not been satisfactory and that there 
had been quite a swing from the fiber box 
back to wooden containers. This trade has 
been diligently looked after and as a conse- 
quence the factory in question is kept running 
full time. 

All of this has worked in favor of North 
Carolina pine box grades and similar classi- 
fications in other woods, until at this time it 
looks as if the box making industry were in 
for a revival of impressive proportions, with 
substantial benefit to lumber and with indica- 
tions of further progress in this direction. 


er Activities 


one well posted lumberman points out that 
the yards will be able to use the equal qual- 
ity argument in getting their new stocks of 
grade-marked lumber across to the public. In 
respect to the home modernization campaign, 
the recent organization of the retail trade 
for the promotion of better lumber (at a profit) 
may dovetail to a great extent. Local com- 
ment points to the necessity of establishing 
grade-marked lumber in view of the deteriv- 
ration of the market in the matter of quality 
and price which are stated to have reached a 
point as to invite fir competition. 


Building Veneer Plant 


Laure, Miss., Nov. 13.—I. R. Anderson and 

F. G. Cox, officials of the Pascagoula Hard- 
wood Co., announce that the company is build- 
ing a modern veneer mill just north of the 
present hardwood sawmill here. Mr. Cox says 
the work should be completed and the veneer 
mill ready to start operations in sixty or ninety 
days. It will employ about twenty-five men 
and will cut at least a car of veneer a day at 
first. 
The veneer plant will work in conjunction 
with the Pascagoula Hardwood sawmill, and 
will bring about a more complete utilization of 
timber. There are some logs that are better 
suited for veneer than for lumber. These will 
be placed in the veneer mill trough. A new 
conveyor is being built from the pond to the 
sawmill, After this has been completed, the 
present derrick will be moved, so that it can 
handle the logs for both the mill and the 
veneer plant. 


Modernization Bureau Developed 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 12.—A home mod- 
ernization bureau, which will conduct a home 
modernizing campaign in Milwaukee for a year 
has been developed by various associations in- 
terested in home building and home furnish- 
ing. A budget of $20,000 is to be raised to 
carry on this activity and a 52-week advertis- 
ing campaign will be promoted. 

The present home show headquarters and 
organization has been designated as the modern- 
ization bureau to conduct the campaign. The 
administration of the bureau will be conducted 
by the executive committee of the home show, 
and all associations not already represented on 
this committee will be given an opportunity to 
appoint a representative to this body. 

H. A. Kagel, secretary of the home show 
and the newly-organized bureau, stated that 
home modernization is in the air, and that it 
is found that after people are shown that their 
old houses can be made to look up-to-date they 
and their neighbors are encouraged to modern- 
ize the home throughout. According to sta- 
tistics, Mr. Kagel said that there were 136,539 
homes in Milwaukee on Nov. 30, 1927, and 
more than one-half are prospects for partly or 
complete modernization. 
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Florida Dealers in Quarterly Conference 


St. Pererspurc, Fia., Nov. 12.—When Guy 
Stoms, of Miami, arose to respond to wel- 
coming addresses at the opening of the quar- 
terly meeting last Thursday and Friday of the 
Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, he 
thanked the Rev. Mr. McClure, of the Presby- 
terian congregation, for praying for the lum- 
bermen of Florida, “for heaven knows they 
need it.” He gave the most of his time, how- 
ever, to telling how Miami and Dade County 
had raised $50,500 to buy seventeen pages in 
national weeklies for advertising to offset the 
effects of the recent storm. 

After Mayor John N. Brown had told a lot 
about St. Petersburg, and Past President Stoms 
had finished his remarks, and Walter Gregory 
and Harvey Dickson were presented as won- 
derful hosts, and Herman Dann, local millwork 
man and past president of the State Chamber 
of Commerce, had moved up to a front seat, 
and there had been general introductions and 
the election of the Lehigh Cement Co. an 
associate member, Earl Harper, of Plant City, 
offered the “President’s Remarks.” 

While nobody had been pleased with business 
in the last two and a half years, the president 
was “proud of the way the members had come 
through” this trying period. He held to the 


opinion that money is not all there is to busi- 
ness, and that there is something more than 
profits that go into the making of a man. The 
heavy losses in membership had retarded the 
work of the organization and he urged that a 
real effort be made to bring those who are 
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the necessity of returning to the time when the 
yard man was a leader in whom all had con- 
fidence and to whom the people readily came for 
advice when they decided to build. 


Reports from All Sections 


Haynes R. Mahoney, national director, re- 
ported as such, and also for Harold Foley, of 
the Jacksonville district. While the volume 
in this section may be under last year dealers 
are helped by the larger proportion of small 
houses and apartments, from which they get so 
much more business than from the larger 
buildings. Turnover in most all stock is im- 
proving, credits are better and operating costs 
are about as low as they can go. 

Reporting for the St. Petersburg district, 
Walter Gregory said that the volume is below 
last year, and that stocks, with the exception 
of siding, are well down to normal. Credits 
are satisfactory on new business, and prospects 
fair for the next half year. 

Joe McCormick estimated that stocks in Or- 
lando are hardly up to what might be termed 
normal, and the business 20 percent less than 
last year. Old accounts are hard to collect, 
but new bills are paid promptly, as a rule. 

A. Renault said that business is off a fourth 
as compared to last year at Coral Gables. 
Stocks are well worked off, however. The out- 
look for business in the next half year is not 
flattering. Greater care in selling has improved 
credits. 

W. F. Sneed had a cheerful story about 
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by the Interior Florida Traffic Bureau. He js 
a director of that bureau as well as of the 
Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 

Joe Dugger, of Winter Haven, chairman of 
the legislative committee, read a long report 
on the ease with which people may get out of 
paying their debts in Florida and urged that the 
next legislature be importuned to call a con- 
stitutional convention to correct this and other 
evils. The report was approved as the sense 
of the convention. 

The afternoon of Thursday was taken up 
with a visit to the plant of the Florida Port- 
land Cement Co., at Tampa, and the evening 
by a banquet and a dance at the St. Petersburg 
Shrine Club. 

The millwork problems division, sitting Fri- 
day morning with Chairman L. F. Collier pre- 
siding, agreed upon the necessity for listing 
bureaus and asked that the service be provided 
either in independent way or by tying up with 
the Jacksonville bureau. Plans to this end 
are to be carried out at once. 

F, E. Drake, of Bartow, thought by all means 
there should be a charge for deliveries outside 
the town and that where this is not done it 
is unfair to yards that are trying to run their 
business properly. 

W. E. Tylander, of Fort Pierce, agreed with 
Mr. Drake, and Earl Harper, the president, said 
that he had always made the charge. His plan 
is to deliver two miles and charge 35 cents a 
mile beyond that distance, with no charge under 
$1.50. W. F. Sneed, of Lakeland, said his de- 
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Delegates attending quarterly meeting of Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, held at Suwanee Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


eligible back into the fold. He closed with the 
assertion that it “is up to us to hold the fort,” 
and the prediction that “business will be better 
next year.” 

Secretary J. P. Williams, of Orlando, re- 
ported that the balance in bank to the credit 
of the association was very satisfactory. 

While he did not feel that a great many were 
going to pay much attention to suggestions of 
the secretary, Mr. Williams again urged that 
there be more attention given to real mer- 
chandising in the handling of lumber. He 
felt that retail lumber dealers “must become 
real merchants,” and that they “can not survive 
simply as traders.” Better construction and 
workmanship in building and full knowledge of 
costs were two things he regarded as vital. The 
necessity for knowing costs is greater with a 
small business than with a large, insisted Mr. 
Williams, who was pleased to report that sixty 
plants now use the approved Florida cost and 
accounting system. In the opinion of the secre- 
tary, the Florida lien laws are not so bad, after 
all, and he thinks that if they were strength- 
ened by eliminating the notice feature and mak- 
ing the lien automatic, it would be a poor basis 
for credit, for no collection made in this way 
ever shows a profit. 

Herman Dann, speaking on the “Florida Out- 
look,” made no effort to be cheerful, and he 
was not able to see any special promise of 
business in the near future. He talked largely 
of the duty of the men in the business and 


the Lakeland territory. With an increase in 
business of 20 percent, stocks down to a fair 
condition and credits in fine shape, he felt that 
it was no time to complain. There is a good 
outlook for new business and dealers are co- 
operating. 

Having to leave early, T. L. Howell, of New 
Smyrna, wrote it down. He said that while 
volume is off from last year, stocks are normal, 
credits good and there is a prospect for some 
business in the next few months. 

V. G. Widerquist said that down Fort Meyers 
way stock had dropped below normal, with 
some business being done. Collections were 
good as a result of care in extending credit, 
and he could see some promise of desirable 
sales during the winter season. 

In the opinion of Rush H. Todd, volume is 
15 to 20 percent under last year, with stocks in 
good shape at Ocala. He could see no particu- 
lar promise of sales in the next six months, 
and was finding collections rather hard. 

It was another cheerful story that W. E. Ty- 
lander brought from Fort Pierce. There are 
no surplus stocks to speak of, business is ahead 
of a year ago, and collections as good as he 
had ever known them to be. Rebuilding after 


the storm and money paid by the insurance 
companies for hurricane damage will make good 
business for some weeks to come, and “it looks 
like in the next six months some money will 
be made.” 

W. F. Sneed reported good work for shippers 
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livery costs were always borne by the customer 
if trucks went out of the town. Guy Stoms got 
a laugh that he was not looking for when he 
said that mule delivery is cheaper than trucks 
within three miles. The secretary was in- 
structed to compile the best practices along this 
line for the information of the members. 


Heavy export of longleaf framing was re- 
ported to have brought about a scarcity and 
a danger that the yards might not be able to 
get what they will need. Harvey Dickson, of 
St. Petersburg, agreed that this was true in a 
measure, and that there may be higher prices 
soon, but insisted that there is no need to fear 
that the yards will be unable to get what they 
need. Other wholesalers present did not seem 
to be so sure about this, some of them reporting 
rather heavy buying also by the railroads in 
the East. 


L. F. Collier had the subject “Relative Mer- 
its of Cypress and White Pine.” He felt that 
cypress being a native wood it was well to 
favor it where possible. 

R. R. Ellis, of the cypress association, also 
spoke. 

Value and necessity of consolidations with 
due care for all interests was discussed by 
James B. Moore, association accountant, of Or- 
Haynes Mahoney explained the work- 
ings of the jointly owned warehouse in Jack- 
sonville, and felt that it was a good thing for 
the business. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Nov. 19—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland, Ore. Semiannual meeting of board 
of directors. 


Nov. 20—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Macon, Ga. 
Monthly meeting, 


Nov. 20—Conference on Proposed Revisions in the 
American Standard Basic Provisions for Struc- 
tural Material, Congress Hotel, Chicago, 


Nov. 20.—California Redwood Association, Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Nov. 21—Naticnal Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Standardization Conference, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 


Nov. 22—Consulting Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Nov, 22-23—Millwork Institute of California, Hotel 
Whitcomb, San Francisco, Calif, Annual, 


Nov. 26—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semi- 
annual. 


Nov. 26-27—-Wood Industries Division, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Grand Rapids, 
Mich, 


Dec. 1—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Lafayette, La. 


Dec, 4—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, St. Anthony Commercial Club, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Dec. 5—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut, New Haven Lawn Club, New Haven, Conn. 
Annual, 


Dec. 5—Trade Extension Committee (entire), Na- 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. 
Dec. 6—Directors, National Lumber Manufac- 


turers’ Association, Chicago. 

Dec. 7—Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards, Chicago. 

Dec, 7-8—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, San Francisco, Calif. Pacific 
coast group meeting. 

Dec. 8—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass. Annual, 

Dec. 12-13—Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Annual, 

Jan. 9-11, 1929—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 


Annual. 
Jan, 10, 1929—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Colum- 
bia, Ga. Annual. 


Jan, 15-17, 1929—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Municipal Auditorium, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Annual. 


Jan, 15-17, 1929—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s As- 


sociation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- - 


phia, Pa. Annual, 

Jan, 17-18, 1929—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Charlotte, N. C. Annual. 

Jan. 18-19, 1929—Virginia Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Virginian Hotel, 
Lynchburg, Va. Annual. 

Jan. 22-24, 1929—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 22-24, 1929—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. Annual. 

Jan, 23-25, 1929—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 24-25, 1929—West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Wheeling, W. 
Va. Annual. 

Jan, 28-31, 1929—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation (Canada), Hotel Vancouver, Van- 
couver, B, C. Annual. 

Feb. 6-7, 1929—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 6-8, 1929—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Annual. 

Feb. 6-8, 1929—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual, 

Feb. 13-15, 1929—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ 
Association, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb, 13-15, 1929—Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual, 

Feb. 19, 1929—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 
Feb, 19-21, 1929—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 

Wis. Annual. 

April 23-25, 1929—National Association of Railroad 
Tie Producers, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Ark. Annual, 





Georgia Retailers Set Date 


AtLanta, Ga., Nov. 12.—The Georgia Re- 
tail Lumber & Millwork Association will hold 
its annual meeting on Dec. 12 and 13 at the 
Henry Grady Hotel in this city, according to 
announcement made by H. J. West, secretary- 
treasurer, of Atlanta. The board of directors 
will meet at the same hotel on the evening of 
Dec. 11. 


Coast Box Makers to Meet 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 12.—The first 
tri-annual meeting of the Pacific coast division 
of the National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, for the 1928-1929 season, will 
be held Dec. 7 and 8 at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. Invitation to attend this meeting, 
which will follow the convention of the Cali- 
fornia Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has 
been sent to all lumbermen in the State and 
others interested in the industry on the Pacific 
coast. 

The first day of the meeting will be open to 
all box manufacturers and others interested. 
There will be a round-table discussion of prob- 
lems faced by the box manufacturers to which 
all lumbermen are invited. The session to be 
held the second day will be open to members 
of the association only. 

Rex Morehouse, Pacific coast manager of the 
association, is in charge of arrangements for 


Iowa District Meeting 


Fort Dopce, Iowa, Nov. 13.—The first dis- 
trict meeting to be held under the auspices of 
the Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held here at the Wahkonsa Hotel on 
Nov. 8. A one o’clock luncheon was enjoyed, 
which was followed by a discussion of matters 
of interest to the industry in this section of the 
State. 

Charles D. Marckres, secretary of the State 
organization, explained the plans and purposes 
of the association, and told of some of the 
beneficial results that had already been secured. 
He stated that he had been greatly encouraged 
and gratified at the manner in which solicitation 
for members had been received. 

A permanent organization of the district, 
comprising Pocahontas, Humboldt, Wright, 
Calhoun, Webster, Hamilton and Green coun- 
ties, was effected, with John Haire, of Fort 
Dodge, as president, and George Keifer, as 
secretary. 

The $100,000,000 paving bond bill that had 
been passed by vote of the people, with its 
possible effect upon the building material busi- 


_the dealers themselves. 


ness, was the subject of considerable discussion. 
Other matters of sectional interest were given 
consideration. 

Following the district meeting, a directors’ 
meeting was held, at which fifteen were present. 
The dates chosen for the next annual conven- 
tion are Feb. 6 and 7, 1929, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Montreal Association to Elect 


MonTrEAL, Que., Nov. 13.—The annual 
meeting and dinner of the Montreal Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held on 
Nov. 24, for the election of officers and re- 
ports upon last year’s activities. 


Preparing for Illinois Annual 


Secretary J. F. Bryan, of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ ‘Association, de- 
clares that preparations for the 1929 conven- 
tion of the association to be held Feb. 13, 14 
and 15, 1929, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, are under way, the program com- 
mittee, consisting of D. J. Mitchell, Lincoln, 
chairman; W. S. Musser, Peoria, and Edward 
Woare, Decatur, having met recently at Spring- 
field and adopted plans for the four business 
sessions. The intention is to have a practical 
and intensely interesting program which will 
be made up in part of general discussion by 
The year book com- 
mittee consisting of George F. Colton, Rock- 
ford, chairman; A. F. Hunter, Dixon, and 
J. G. Carr, Aurora, has been at work and 
has developed some features that will make 
the book valuable and interesting. The ex- 
hibits at the convention promise to be the best 
ever had, half of the space having already 
been reserved. The exhibit committee is com- 
posed of Art Risser, Paris, chairman; Clarence 
E. Elliott, La Salle, and Eugene R. Schwartz, 
Naperville. 


Southwestern Lumbermen’s Plans 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 12.—Committees 
have been appointed and are already at work 
making arrangements for the forty-first annual 
convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association to be held here on Jan. 23, 24 and 
25, 1929. Through the activities of Frank 
Hunter, of the Burgner-Bowman-Matthews 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, chairman of the 
exhibits committee, and the other members of 
that committee, every exhibit space of the 153 
in Convention Hall has been contracted for, 
this being the first time in the association’s his- 
tory that every available space has been sold. 


Wholesale-Retail Conference 


New York, Nov. 12.—The National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association and the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association have ap- 
pointed a conference committee to consider 
matters of mutual interest to the members of 
both organizations. Those representing the 
New Jersey association are: Spencer Baldwin, 
Jersey City, S. F. Bailey, Newark, H. Edward 
Wolfe, Elizabeth, Harry Smock, Asbury Park, 
Edward Hamilton, Paterson and Secretary De- 
Nike. The representatives of the National- 
American are: Otis N. Shepard, New York, 
C. H. Hershey, Newark, J. G. Whittier, New- 
ark, John I. Coulbourn, Philadelphia, G. M. 
Stevens, New York, and Secretary W. W. 
Schupner. An early meeting of the committee 
Cooperage Industries in Semiannual 
“How to Protect and Promote Cooperage 
Patronage’ was one of the principal topics 
discussed at the thirteenth semiannual con- 
vention of the Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America, held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Nov. 13-15, which was attended by 
200 delegates from the producing and con- 

suming sections of the country. 

“Simplified Practice and Its Application to 
the Cooperage Industry” was the subject of an 
interesting address at the general session on 
Thursday morning by W. E. Braithwaite, who 
is connected with the division of simplified 
practice of the United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

In his address, President M. L. Sigman, of 
Monticello, Ark., stressed the need for a vig- 
orous trade extension campaign to promote 
the wooden barrel. He also touched on the 
importance of maintaining an efficient and wel! 
regulated inspection department, and expressed 
the opinion that a practical application of 
standardization to the cooperage industry 
would prove very beneficial. 

Secretary-Treasurer C. G. Hirt, of St. 
Louis, Mo., in a report covering the activ- 
ities of his office during the last six months, 
stated that the association is on a firm and 
substantial basis, and its affairs are being 
conducted in an economical manner. In order, 
however, to provide additional capital for ex- 
panding its usefulness and activities, it is nec- 
essary to increase the membership, and in this 
respect he asked the co-operation of the mem- 
bers. Mr. Hirt’s report touched on the sta- 
tistical service rendered the membership, but 
deplored the fact that this association activity 
is not supported to the fullest extent. Stand- 
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ardization, trade promotion and inspection 
service were other activities covered in the 
secretary's report. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were given over 
to committee meetings and business sessions 
of the slack cooperage, tight stave and head- 
ing, tight and slack coopers, coiled elm hoop, 
and tight cooperage branches. At the group meet- 
ings the subjects discussed included grade rules 
and specifications, statistics, standardization, 
and the extension of cooperage patronage. 

The usual association dinner was held at the 
Hotel Sherman on Wednesday evening, the en- 
tertainment features being provided by the 
Chicago members. 

A comprehensive exhibit of quality barrels, 
kegs and cooperage material occupied a 


prominent place in the lobby of the Hotel 
Sherman during the convention. 


Seek to Increase Membership 


Battimore, Mp., Nov. 12.—The Forest Prod- 
ucts Association, which was formed three or 
more years ago by retailers, yardmen and other 
members of the lumber trade for the purpose 
of adopting a code of ethics and otherwise tak- 
ing steps to improve conditions in the business 
by establishing closer relations between the 
various divisions, but which has in recent 
months shown no impressive signs of activity, 
at a meeting held ten days ago decided to con- 
tinue its special work along the lines laid out 
and to make special efforts to augment the 





membership. One of the important cohesive 
elements is found in the organization’s credit 
bureau, which gathers and disseminates infor- 
mation regarding the standing of buyers of 
lumber and which, according to J. J. Duffy 
jr., of the Lafayette Mill & Lumber Co., the 
president, has worked so well as to save as- 
sociation members many thousands of dollars, 
The benefits of the bureau are accessible only 
to those lumbermen who are members of the 
association, and this, it is believed, will prompt 
some dealers not now affiliated to come in. 


CASAS SS SESS ELSES EEE ES 
A WHITE OAK LOS which contained 1,156 


feet was recently purchased by P. J. Raikes, 
walnut timber dealer of Lebanon, Ky. 


Activities of the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


This Ought to Bring Them Out 


ScHorieLp, Wis., Nov. 12.—A unique invi- 
tation to attend the November meeting of the 
Central Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club at 
Stevens Point has been sent out by Secretary- 
treasurer Art A. Curtis, of this city. Written 
up in poetical form, with a turkey sketched 
in the background, it has been mimeographed 
and a copy sent out to each member as follows: 
There’s a time when it’s good to get away an’ 

well 
Just rub your shoulders ’gainst the world 

An’ take a breathing spell, 

For when, “the frost is on the punkin’ an’ 
the fodder’s in the shock’— 

Then it’s nearly time for lumber folks to start 
a taking stock— 

Of all their boards an’ 2x4’s, and other pesky 
things . 

An’ checking sash, an’ counting sacks an’ 

Tyin’ ’em with strings. 

So lock the joint, an’ knock off work on the 
22nd of Novem’ 

And hie yourself to Stevens Point an’ meet 
some good old lumbermen 

At a little 6:30 dinner an’ a “gabfést,” too! 

For our true-blue “Donny-Mac,” has vowed 
he’d come 

With the “How and why” of what is best-to do 

To make fair profits in our “biz” 

With less of fuss an’ stew. 
Glad I got that off my chest, ain’t you? 
Still gladder to see you the 22nd. 

Yours truly, 
Art. A. Curtis. 

Please mail enclosed reservation card so you 
will have a ringside seat; 2 “Macks” on the 
ecard. 


Does Not Want to Change Calendar 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Nov. 12.—Members of 
the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club decided last 
night to pass up an opportunity to express 
themselves as a club on the plan of calendar 
reformers to change the system of months. 
They held a brief discussion of the subject 
and it was developed that a business day was 
lost every 400 years, or such a matter, and 
that the calendar was otherwise out of kelter. 
On the advice of James C. West and Earl 
Hart and W. J. Atkinson it was decided to 
let well enough alone and worry along with 
the present calendar. Several of the lumber- 
men thought that discussion of how to get 
more business would be more to the point, so 
in the end the matter of calendar reform was 
received and filed. 

A resolution of sympathy was adopted to 
be sent to the bereaved family of the late 
William H. Hopkins, president of the W. H. 
Hopkins Lumber Co., and former general man- 
ager of the New River Lumber Co., a subsid- 
iary of the Globe-Wernicke Co. A similar 
resolution of sympathy for Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas B. Thames on the death of their 
young son, Thomas Thames, jr., was also 
adopted and ordered sent to the family. J. 
Watt Graham was chairman of the resolutions 
committee. 


J. C. Barlett, vice president of the club and 
president of the J. C. Barlett Lumber Co., 
officiated as chairman at the request of Presi- 
dent Edward M. Ward. The speaker of the 
evening was Postmaster Arthur L. Behymer, 
an honorary member of the club and former 
secretary of the old Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association. He talked on the development of 
the postal service. W.C. Fleming was admitted 
to membership. Among the visitors was H. H. 
Hensley, president of a hardwood mill com- 











Who Is the“~Oldest 
Lumber Salesman? 


The AmMEricAN LuMBERMAN has 
been asked to find out if possible 
who is the oldest traveling sales- 
man from point of service in the 
lumber industry, who is still on 
the road. The National Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Foundation has 
extended an invitation to the 
oldest traveling salesman in the 
country in point of years and to 
the oldest in years of experience 
still on the road today, to be 
guests of honor at a banquet to 
be given on Dec. 4 at the Hotel 
Astor in New York City, to in- 
augurate a drive for funds for a 
home for aged, incapacitated 
and indigent traveling salesmen. 
Lumber concerns who have sales- 
men in their employ who may 
qualify as prize winners and be- 
come eligible as possible guests 
of honor at this banquet are in- 
vited to send their names to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











pany at Heidelberg, Ky., who was guest of C. 
Earl Hart, sales manager of the L. G. Ban- 
ning Lumber Co. 


Turkey for West Side Club 


Pine Briurr, Ark., Nov. 13.—Announce- 
ment is made by Secretary O. S. Robinson, of 
the West Side Hardwood Club, that its next 
meeting will be held here on Nov. 21. The 
management of the Hotel Pines has promised 
the club members a real Thanksgiving turkey 
dinner and this, together with a program of 
exceptional merit, should bring out a large at- 
tendance. This meeting will be a get-together 
affair and a number of non-members have 
been invited. 


Plan “Pacific Coast Woods Night” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 12.—The Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of Philadelphia has planned a 
“Pacific Coast Woods Night” as the program 
for its meeting on Dec. 6. The exchange has 
secured a competent representative from the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who will 
give a short talk, illustrated by various charts, 
An outstanding attendance at this meeting is 
expected, as it will give lumbermen an op- 
portunity to secure full and accurate informa- 
tion as to the strength, lasting qualities, most 
suitable uses and best methods of caring for 
the lumber in their yards. 


Tells of Hardwood Market Abroad 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 13.—Joe Thompson, 
president of the Thompson-Katz Lumber Co. 
and vice president of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, addressed the regular 
meeting of the Lumberman’s Club of Mem- 
phis, which was held last Thursday at the 
Hotel Gayoso. Mr. Thompson has just re- 
turned from a two months’ trip abroad, most 
of his time having been spent in England. 

Mr. Thompson said that on his arrival in 
England business was bad but that by the time 
he left it had shown considerable improvement 
and that he came home with a number of good 
orders. He predicted that the export business 
for the remainder of this year and the first 
three months of 1929 will be good and that 
prices would advance. He said that there were 
many big orders being placed with American 
exporters. He urged all exporters to ask fair 
prices at all times and not'use England as a 
dumping ground. 


Evansville Club Monthly 


EvANSVILLE, Inp., Nov. 14.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club was held last night at the Ven- 
dome Hotel with a good attendance. Presi- 
dent Claude Wertz being absent in Canada on 
business, Vice President Frank Storton pre- 
sided. 

Acting President Storton named the follow- 
ing committee on nominations: Joseph Walt- 
man, formerly of the Evansville Band Mill 
Co.; Charles Wolflin, of the Wolflin West 
Side Lumber Co., and William S. Partington, 
of the Maley & Wertz Lumber Co. This com- 
mittee will make a report at the next meeting, 
Dec. 11, and the officers chosen at that time 
will be installed at the regular meeting in 
January. 

Fred Christman, of the Christman’ Veneer 
& Lumber Co., of St. Louis, and a director of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
was present, being the guest of Fred Reitz. He 
said there had been some improvement in 
trade during the last few weeks and that 
things look good for the future. Several lo- 
cal lumbermen agreed with Mr. Christman that 
there will be a fair amount of trade the re- 
mainder of the year. 
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“Caterpillar” 


Thirty hauling rough logs to the sawmill 





Japanese dollies with lumber en route to drying sheds 


Tractor Logging Is Economical in Japan 


Mechanical power for logging, farming and 
other purposes is meeting with increased favor 
in Japan, which is rather remarkable when one 
considers that native labor in that country re- 
ceives small remuneration compared with the 
wages paid common labor in the United States 
and the European countries. However, the 
reason for the growing popularity of mechan- 
ical power for industrial operations in Japan is 
set forth in the following interesting article by 
T. Uchiyamada, industrial engineer of Mitsui 
& Co. (Ltd.), of Tokio. 

In Japan at least 190 “Caterpillars” are now 
used. Some are used for logging, some for 
farming and others in the military transportation 
of guns. However, most of them are used in 
countries in which the population is very sparse, 
as Sakhalin, Hokkaido and also Formosa Island, 
and very few in the main island which has 
greater density of population. 

The farming area of the main island is di- 
vided into many small areas and each farm is 
owned by a farmer who generally employs many 
peasants, the number varying according to the 
season of plowing, seeding and harvesting. Wages 
paid farm workers are not high compared to the 
United States. Hence, mechanical power for 
farming to eliminate peasant labor has to date 
been substituted only slightly. On the other 
hand, it has been thought that no tractors could 
be used efficiently in such narrow fields as we 
have in Japan. 

The Japanese agricultural and forest depart- 
ments now possess many “Caterpillar” tractors 
of smaller horsepower types. ‘These are loaned 
free of charge to any farmers who wish to study 
and use them. The Government of Japan has 
spared no effort to educate the farmers in me- 
chanical plowing etc. whenever opportunity of- 
fers, These efforts, to our regret, have not yet 
been greatly ‘rewarded owing to the fact that 
Oriental farmers are not yet mechanically 
minded. This applies not only to tractors but 
to all machines. 

The question of buying power also precludes 
the purchase of tractors, not to mention the ex- 
pense of gasoline, motor oil and other mainte- 
hance charges. However, I am pleased to say 
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the demand for tractors is now on the upward 
trend. It seems a funny situation that is now 
driving the Japanese farmer to mechanical farm- 
ing. Increasing peasant unrest has apparently 
been general throughout the world since the 
war, and it seems that Japanese farmers who 
employ peasants are now obliged to consider 
seriously the use of mechanical power in 
farming. 

On the contrary, in the countries of least 
density of population, they had no other way of 
farming or working than the high development 
of mechanical power, and their wages were also 
higher than in the densely populated countries. 

I am not in a position to say much about the 
“Caterpillars” in Formosa and Sakhalin, but only 
quote an example given by a certain paper mill 
company which used two “Caterpillar” Thirties 
for logging purposes the last winter. The com- 
pany could not obtain satisfactory results at 
first because it had but vague ideas of sled 
design and sled road construction. Later it de- 
veloped a fine transportation system and in- 
creased its handling of logs by using ‘“Cater- 
pillars” advantageously, beating horse logging 
as previously followed. 


The following table shows the approximate 
figures obtained: 
Total amount of Total profit 
Total logscarried, compared with 
Month working days cubic feet horse team work 
Dec. 10 (20th-29th) 3,650 $ 85.00 (loss) 
Jan. 26 ( 6th-31st) 34,450 578.00 (gain) 
Feb. 24 ( 6th-29th) 88,060 2,221.00 ( “ ) 
Mar. 7 ( Iist- 7th) 15,670 300.00 ¢ “ ) 
This logging firm made considerably more 
money in the last winter by transporting greatly 
increased numbers of logs by using ‘“Caterpil- 
lars” than it had been doing by horse teams. 
However, it should be taken into consideration 
that the above figures do not include expense 
for sleds and maintaining roads. I could not 
obtain the figures from the company at the time 
I went there, but I was told that the expenses 
required for sled and road maintenance could not 
have exceeded $1,550. Therefore, the company’s 
winter profit was about $1,460. 
For your information, the distance logs were 
hauled out was 6.4 miles and the trips per day 
were at first one or two and later increased to 








“Cater pillar” 


Thirty as it was hoisted out of Formai Lake, Sakhalin, 
Japan, after remaining in water for three days. 
tained with exception of the magneto, which had to be replaced 


No damage was sus- Thirty, 


three or four a day. . Snow was hard and wet. 
“Black Shell” gasoline and Vacuum oil were used. 

With such results, if they can learn more 
about sleds and sled roads and learn to operate 
their “Caterpillars” more carefully, they can 
get better results in future logging. The same 
can be said for other “Caterpillar” users. 


A few months ago Mr. Uchiyamada was in 
the United States and had an opportunity to 
visit the factory of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
at San Francisco, Calif., where he got an in- 
sight into the latest “Caterpillar” methods to 
take back to Japan. The photographs shown 
in connection with this article were taken by 
G. N. Vitt, representative of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. in the Far East. 


Gain in Motor Vehicle Output 


Production of cars and trucks during the 
first ten months this year reached a figure of 
4,068,727, surpassing all previous marks for a 
corresponding period, according to reports sub- 
mitted to the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. The report further shows that the 
previous high mark for the first ten months 
occurred in 1926, when 4,062,110 cars and 
trucks were turned out. 

October output was estimated at 397,000 
motor vehicles, as compared with a total of 
434,915 in September and 227,510 in October 
last year. October was 75 percent greater 
than October, 1927, and 8 percent under Sep- 
tember this year. 

Reports indicated that more than 800,000 
American cars and trucks would be sold out- 
side of the United States this year. During 
the first nine months more than 627,000 vehi- 
cles were shipped to 107 countries, and the last 
three months should bring the figure up to well 
over 800,000 for 1928. This foreign demand 
exceeds last year’s high mark of 643,634 
vehicles. 

SSG 222428: 

AUTOMOTIVE products are the third largest 
exports from the United States, the largest 
being cotton goods and the second petroleum 
products. 











Mitsiut sleds on which logs are loaded and transported by “Caterpillar” 
1,400 cubic feet of logs being hauled at one time over a 
snow road with iced ruts a distance of 5% miles 
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HI-LO 
“IT’S EASY ON THE NECK” 


Slides on the strings, is adjustable and 
fits ALL types of men equally well. 


Get a SAMPLE and learn the difference. 


ALLIED CLOTH SPECIALTIES, Inc. 
DESK BAL. GREENVILLE, OHIO 














Christmas Cards 
of WOOD 





Thin slices of wood, beautiful in tint 
and texture, and carefully decorated. 


Send $1.00 for sample set of five designs. 
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Romeyn B. Hough Co., LOW VILLE. 





HANS BERG, Guatemala, C. A. | 


Cable Address: Hansberg. 


Mahogany, Cedar, Lignum Vitae 


and other tropical woods 
in logs and lumber. 








T’S Easy to make money in business 
when you have something to sell 
that the other fellow cannot equal. 
That’s why few dealers in Ourtis 
Woodwork ever give up the line. May 
we tell you more? Write Curtis Com- 
panies Service Bureau, 870 Curtis 
Building, Clinton, Iowa, 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


hoc: Pasama-Paene GRAND PRIZE 
Seen a eeeeeeeaeel 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





Washington Hills—Verdure Clad 
or Barren —Which? 


Under the above caption an article appeared in a recent issue of a Tacoma 
(Wash.) newspaper, written by C. M. Case, of Puyallup, Wash. Mr. Case formerly 
was secretary of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich., and ad. 
visor to the late Dr. George W. Earle, founder and long time head of that company, 
hence is well qualified to discuss this question of timber taxation—a question of 
supreme importance not only to Washington, but to the Nation.—-Eprror. 


Pursuant to the conversation between us on 
the subject of taxation, I deem the continu- 
ance of our present system, by which growing 
timber is annually taxed, to be the greatest 
menace which confronts the future prosperity 
of the State of Washington. 

Wisconsin and Michigan might still have 
billions of feet of the finest white pine that 
grew in America, had it not been legislated 
out of existence by taxation. Growing timber 
should never be taxed, and the land upon 
which saw-timber grows should be taxed, if 
at all, but nominally. For while the timber 
is growing it is producing no income, but the 
trees on the land have an influence upon 
the climate, equalizing it to the benefit of the 
whole country. When, however, the trees are 
cut into logs, these logs should be taxed per 
thousand feet in amounts varying according to 
quality. 

To any thinking man who has studied the 
history of timber in the United States, the 
way the States destroyed their most valuable 
0 jaaaag be regarded as little less than crim- 
inal. 

We can look backward fifty years and see 
how the forests of Wisconsin and Michigan, 
said at that time to contain the finest white 
pine in the world, became the football of 
short-sighted legislation. Every change in po- 
litical party contro] would witness an increase 
in the taxes on growing timber, till finally 
the burden became too heavy to be borne 
longer, and knowing the land would go back 
to the State for delinquent taxes, wholesale 
slaughter of the timber was begun. The best 
of the pine was logged off and the remainder 
was burned with the brush of the slashings. 
Thus these two States were denuded of their 
greatest source of income. The lands are now 
but barren wastes, all because of taxing the 
growing timber. Had the tax been placed 
on the logs instead of on the growing trees 
the forests would not have been destroyed. 
Tax-free timber would not have been cut into 
taxable logs unless there was a ready market 
for the manufactured product at a profit. 


Solving Reforestation Problem 


The lumber business would be stabilized 
and the State would collect the same amount 
of taxes without hurting the lumbermen, for 
they would add the tax on a thousand feet 
of logs to the selling price of the lumber 
and the consumer would pay the bill the same 
as he does now. But the forest would be con- 
served, the young trees would be left to grow 
up and the State would have a _ perpetual 
growth of timber to cut into logs. 

A great deal is said and written about 
reforestation. Remove the tax from grow- 
ing trees and place it on the cut logs, and 
there will be no reforestation problem. Every 
lumberman will attend to his own timber 
growing, and the lumbering business on Puget 
Sound will become permanently established. 
There will be no bare mountains, the young 
timber will be left on the foothills and moun- 
tain sides and our climate, which is the envy 
of all other States, will be preserved un- 
changed. 

The history of the lumber business shows 
that lumber mills are run at a profit about 
two years out of five; the other three years 
they are run at a loss simply to convert the 


stumpage. It may be thought by the slow 
thinking that this state of affairs concerns 
only the millmen, not affecting the people in 
common, but facts prove the reverse. When 
a State produces manufactured goods in ex- 
cess of domestic needs, the excess is shippea 
to foreign countries and brings back wealth 
which adds to the taxable property of the 
State. 

In no other States does timber grow so 
fast as in Washington and Oregon and with 
taxes removed from it during the period of 
its growth, our mountains and hills not good 
for anything else will be clothed with per- 
petual verdure and produce logs for a con- 
stant supply and remain a regular source of 
income to the State. 


Spain a Good Example 


One has but to look up to the hills to see 
to what extent they have been made barren 
during the last ten years. Had there been 
no tax on growing timber the young trees 
would have been preserved and a new crop 
would be growing up on the hills. 

Spain is a good example of short-sighted 
governmental management. If we can believe 
history, Spain was one of the most densely 
wooded regions of Europe. Its mountains 
were clothed to their summits with a luxuriant 
growth of timber. They are now but a waste 
of barren lands. Denuded of its forests the 
nation is subject to sudden storms and cloud 
bursts which carry destruction in their de- 
scent from the mountains. A _ wise policy 
pursued in early days would have preserved 
her forests and kept her mountains evergreen, 
and the vine clad hills of Spain might sti!l 
be the theme of the poet, for the soil would not 
all have been washed off of them. 

Does Washington want to repeat the his- 
tory of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Spain? If 
so, continue the taxing of growing timber. Ii 
not, remove al] tax from growing timber and 
place it on the logs, thus preserving our 
timber and keeping our climate unchanged. In 
this way we will also stabilize our lumber 
industry, making it a source of permanent 
income for the State. 

There has been much said and written re- 
cently about the price of our capitol timber 
lands, the price received for their sale hav- 
ing been criticised. Who would want to place 
himself in the shoes of the lumberman and 
buy State timber knowing that the assessor 
stood ready to put it on the tax roll at an 
ever increasing valuation with taxes becoming 
an annual burden, eventually compelling one 
to cut it whether there were a market for 
the lumber or not? ; ; 

Remove the annual tax from growing tim- 
ber and see how quickly the State timber will 
be sold at double the present stumpage values. 

No, the annual tax on growing timber 1s 
a blight on business, ruinous to the State, a 
mistake in judgment and a destructive policy. 





SEVENTY-NINE towns in Massachusetts have 
voted for town forests, making that State the 
leader in this development, says the American 
Tree Association. In certain places the land 
held for the protection of the town’s water 
supply has been placed under the Town For- 
est Act. 
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Through the Mill 


You think you’d like to leave off school 
And something to get busy at; 
It takes so long, you say, to fool 
Around with books and things like that. 
You'd like to get a job somewhere 
And start right in to really earn; 
You’re wasting time and money there 
In school, it takes so long to learn. 


Well, son, I’ve seen a lot of pine, 
Have fol!owed it from stump to pile, 
And I don’t know a thing of mine 
That didn’t take a little while. 
The boards don’t grow already cut, 
Or shingles blossom from the soil. 
I’ve made a lot of lumber, but 
I found in took a lot of toil. 


And I don’t care how good the tree, 
How fine the timber straight and clear, 
A lot of work there'll have to be 
Before the profits will appear. 
And men and timber are the same, 
It all takes time, and always will: 
To win a fortune, capture fame, 
A man must first go through the mill. 


Wall Street and Main Street 


There is a familiar story of a gentleman 
who had a goose that laid golden eggs, which 
is what any goose would be to do it. Then 
this person, in order to acquire more and faster 
eggs, killed the goose. After that he never 
got a darned egg. We heard this story when 
we were a boy, and had a hard time picking 
out the goose. 

The present price of money has, however, 
reminded us of this highly improbable yarn. 
Now, we are not one of those who like to 
rave about Wall Street. We don’t know much 
about the place, but we don’t know so little 
about it that we could make a political speech 
about it. We couldn’t stand up and tell the 
farmer that Wall Street is his enemy—not 
with a straight face. 

The fellows who buy and sell stocks are a 
bunch of gamblers, there’s no question about 
that. But so is a man who builds a sawmill 
or starts a lumber yard. So is every man who 
takes a chance. Ah, you say, but the man 
who builds the mill or buys the yard actually 
pays down the money and actually takes over 
the property, whereas, the stock gambler 
doesn’t buy anything, and buys it merely to 
sell. 

And you are right about that, unless you 
say that he serves no good purpose thereby. 
The good purpose he serves is in making a 
market for the stocks of American corpora- 
tions and a market-place for the buyers 
thereof. Our good friend, President Simmons. 
of the New York Stock Exchange (who, by 
the way, looks and talks much more like a 
minister than a broker), explained it to us one 
night in Pittsburgh. 

The speculation of today may be the invest- 
ment of tomorrow. Alas, it also may not. 
But, as Mr. Simmons pointed out, the United 
States Steel Corporation was a_ speculation 
once. Luckily, there were enough darned 
fools willing to take a chance on it so that it 
became what it is today. And let us not for- 
get that a successful corporation is a benefit to 
more than its stockholders. Indirectly, but 
none the less positively, it sells more wheat 
for the farmer than all of the spellbinders put 
together. 

We have said all these nice things about the 
stock market because we want to take a fall 
out of it. We are like the village comedian 
who lets you smell his “bowkay” and then 
squirts water in your eye. But we realize we 
must do it very gently. We don’t want to get 
rough with Wall Street and start a panic, or 
anything like that. 





But a lot of people who never read an_earn- 
ings statement in their lives, or at least act as 
though they hadn’t, have found out that they 
can pay 7 or 8 percent for borrowed money 
and make 100 percent, perhaps. It won’t work 
out—at least not long—but there is only one 
way to prove it to them. It is now being 
done. When it is all over the man who knew 
what he was buying, or selling, will have the 
money, and so forth. 

The man who is gambling in Wall Street 
can well afford to pay 7 or 8, or sometimes 
even 9 or 10, percent for money, because he 
is going to make so much or lose so much 
that a percent or two one way or the other 
won't make any particular difference. 

That is, to him. But it makes a lot of 
difference to the fellow who wants to build 
something. We have just been looking over 
the building contracts. Did fine in early 
August, didn’t they? Then dropped off some 
in September, and are now up again to last 
year’s figures. But building can’t go on for- 
ever with 8, or even 7, percent money in Wall 
Street. And there can’t be two kinds of 
money and two rates of interest. 

That is one of our problems now; and this 
department, which is generally wrong, has a 
hunch that it may have as much to do with 
future prosperity as the price of wheat or 
the so-called liquor question. And we mean 
so-called liquor, not so-called question. 


We See b’ the Papers 
Now the big job is the jobs. 
; Apparently it was all Hoover but the shout- 
ing. 
What’s wrong with this heading in a Chi- 
cago paper: “Ladies Who Smoke”? 


In the evening of life the hospitals are full 
of men who ate meat in the morning. 


And the worst of it is that we bet that 
a whole lot of them will do it, at that. 


No doubt the various steamship companies 
will make the office seekers excursion rates. 


Chicago having achieved a sane Fourth, now 
might do something about the other 364 days. 


_ Mr. Hoover seems to have solved the ques- 
tion of what to do with our presidents-elect. 


Now Mr. Hoover can cement the friend- 
ship of the farmers by doing something con- 
crete. 

All Britain stood in silence two minutes on 
Armistice Day. Imagine trying to get Amer- 
ica to do that. 

The battleship on which Mr. Hoover will 
travel had better be manned with enough ma- 
rines to repel boarders. 


One thing Americans need is a little less 
Lamb and Bacon in their table diet and a little 
more in their mental diet. 


Perhaps Mr. Hoover is going to Washing- 
ton via South America so he won’t have to 
make any speeches from the observation car. 


Now that a number of corporations are de- 
claring initial dividends, it looks like J. D. P. 
Kennedy, of Pittsburgh, ought to be able to 
do it. 

A new apartment building in Chicago is 
to be called the Warrington. Evidently there 
is one builder who knows what living in an 
apartment is. 


A Chicago woman is accused of killing a 
cabinet maker. No doubt Mr. Hoover would 
like to do the same thing to some of the same 
whose advice is now coming in. 


“How much more comfortable it is to stay 
at home and still be at the 50-yard line,” ad- 
vertises Mr. Atwater Kent. Yes, but if we 
all stayed home there wouldn’t be any 50- 
yard line. 


These Tiger 
Bunks Stand 
Punishment 








Cut your overhead costs by buying bunks 
that don’t come to pieces after a few 
months. Get the bunks that are good for 
many jobs, many years—Tiger Bunks! 

Built for hard usage of heavy steel with 
triangular braces at every joint. Even the 
link fabric will hold the weight of half a 
dozen men. 

No bolts to drop out and get lost. Re- 
movable lower deck is held in place by 
lugs. Uprights fold snug under upper deck 
for compact shipment. Entirely protected 
by brown rust- 
proof enamel. 

All-steel— they 
are easily kept 
clean, sanitary and 
free from vermin, 
the curse of old- 
fashioned, breaka- 
ble wooden bunks. 

Comfortable and 
roomy, too. Your 
men willlikethem. 
Link fabric held at each end by high 
carbon, oil-tempered helical springs. 

Low in price because of our quantity 
production. By far the best bunk for the 
money—and the cheapest in the long run. 
Popular with lumbermen and contractors 
the world over. 











or e ; 
Also made for wall attachment 
Write for specifications 








Style Size 


1485 Double (Extra Heavy) -- 
1485 Double (Extra Heavy) -- 
1485 Double (Extra Heavy) -- 
1585 Double (Heavy) -.------ 
1585 Double (Heavy) --.------ 
1585 Double (Heavy) --- 


Weight 
4-6 x 6-5 146 
3-0 x 6-5 107 
2-6 x 6-5 100 
4-6 x 6-5 142 
93 




















2-6 x 6-5 45 








If your supply house doesn’t ‘carry Tiger Bunks in 
stock—with the crouching tiger stamped on each 
bunk—write us direct for prices. No reason why you 
shouldn't have the best! 


Haggard & Marcusson Co. 
1107 West 37th Street 
CHICAGO 
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Air Dried N. C. PINE 


ROOFERS and 2” SIZES 
Resawn 5/4 and 6/4 
Kiln Dried Shed Stock 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


TIMBERS and PLANKING 
Both Rough and Dressed 
MILLS AT 


Bonlee, N. C. Camden, S. C. 
Beulaville, N. C. Eastover, S.C. 
Columbia, S.C. Holly Hill, S. C. 


P. M. Barger Lumber Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


MOORESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 



































Your loan 
won't be called 


and you know it, if you have 
looked forward and provided 
ample operating capital 
through long term timber 
bonds. Write and ask for our 
record in furnishing capital for 
West Coast lumber and log- 
ging operations. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
207 STARK CROCKER-FIRSTNAT.BK.8DG. GARTLETT BLOG. 





The Lumberman’s Actuary 
By JOHN W. BARRY 


The new eighth revised 
edition has 504 pages. 
It shows at a glance 
the value of any num- 
ber of feet at any 
price between $6 and 
$150 per thousand feet. 
Thus: at $6, $6.25, 
$6.75, $7 and so on to . 
$100; at $101, $102 and 
so on to $125; and at 
$125, $130 and $135 
and so on to $150. 


It also shows the total 
feetage in any num- 
ber of pieces from 1 to 
2,000; for all _ thick- 
nesses, as 1 inch, 1%, 
1%, 2, and up to 12 
inches, and for any 
width from 2 to 24 
inches. 


It contains tables for figuring the cost of 
any quantity of lath or shingles at $4 to 
$15.75 a thousand. It is used for figuring 
moldings, lumber: bills, car freights, car in- 
voices, yard inventories, odd sizes, wages etc. 
The Actuary does a man’s work and does it 
accurately. 

One feature of the book is the specially de- 
vised, linen faced cut-in index which brings 
all sizes and prices under the eye at a glance. 
All lengths on the one page. 

In addition the Lumberman’s Actuary has a 
table of measurements of wall board in 32- 
and 48-inch widths, a table showing the square 
feet in the ceiling and four walls of rooms 
of various sizes and tables estimating the 
quantities of various items of lumber, shin- 
gles etc. required for the covering of given 
surfaces; a table of area of openings, weights 
of lumber etc. 

Useful tables of nails, kinds and quantities 
required for various work, and a number of 
other tables of information which the retail 
lumberman or builder often require are in- 
cluded. 

The Actuary when closed is 4% inches x 8% 
inches x 1 inch, a handy pocket size. 


Price, Eighth Revised > bound in Leather, 
Illustrations of sample pages for the asking 
American Lumberman, “23%. Peg>sr, S* 
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Hoo-Hoo Activities 


Pleads for Co-operation and Support 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12.—An appeal for the 
active co-operation and support, “without which 
progress must necessarily be retarded,” is made 
by M. M. Riner, recently elected Snark of 
the Universe of Hoo-Hoo, in a message in 
the current issue of The Bulletin. The mes- 
sage in part follows: 


In all the history of the lumber industry, 
there perhaps never was opportunity to 
render such service to the home builder as 
that which presents itself at this time. The 
truth should be made known as to the value 
of the different species of wood available to 
those who wish to build for beauty and com- 
fort, for durability and utility, with economy. 

Ours is an educational program, for we 
believe in the education of the home builder 
a potential demand should be created that 
will solve many problems now most embar- 
rassing to the timber owner, whether he be 
the private citizen or our Government, for 
the thinking American citizenship will solve 
the problems of reforestation and conserva- 
tion once it is fully advised of the great 
value of the forests to the present genera- 
tion and to posterity. 

No organization in existence today offers 
better opportunity to those engaged in the 
lumber industry than does Hoo-Hoo, whose 
active membership now comprises more than 
11,000 of those actively engaged in every 
branch of the lumber industry, abiding in 
some fourteen countries, affiliated with some 
81 Hoo-Hoo clubs. 

No patriotic citizen of any country, en- 
gaged in any of the many branches of the 
lumber industry or otherwise qualified, can 
with justice to himself or with the future 
growth and development of his country at 
heart, withhold his membership in this great 
onward movement of Hoo-Hoo. 


Notable Gathering of Hoo-Hoo 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 14—The American 
Annex was the scene tonight of a notable gath- 
ering of Hoo-Hoo, the occasion being a din- 
ner followed by a concatenation in which a 
class of eight purblind kittens had their eyes 
opened in due and ancient form. There was a 
large attendance, and under the direction of 
L. E. Clark, of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., 
who acted as toastmaster, the dinner and en- 
tertainment passed off smoothly and put every- 
body in a good humor for the initiatory cere- 
monies that followed. Arrangements for the 
concatenation and selection of talent for the 
cabaret entertainment were made by L. M. 
Borgess and Joe Springman, the latter a well 
known retail lumberman from Alton, III. 

This concatenation was made notable by the 
presence of the recently elected Snark of the 
Universe, M. M. Riner, of Kansas City, who 
made an inspirational talk on the objects of 
Hoo-Hoo and the opportunities offered the 
lumber industry through that organization to 
keep the public informed as to the real status 
of forestry and of the lumber business. He 
also outlined briefly some of the plans now in 
the making for the improvement of the Hoo- 
Hoo initiatory ceremonies, and also told some- 
thing of the educational program upon which 
the order will embark. 

Others who spoke briefly were- M. E. 
Meacham, of the Goodfellow Lumber Co., 
president of the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club, and 
A. L. Ford, managing editor of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN, Chicago. Other visitogs who 
were introduced by the toastmaster were L. 
R. Putman, of Chicago, merchandising coun- 
sel for the Southern Pine Association; E. E. 
Woods, Kansas City, secretary of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, and Fred- 
erick Kemp, Boston, Mass., secretary of the 
Boston Hoo-Hoo Club. 

The initiatory ceremonies were conducted by 
the Nine selected for the occasion in a man- 
ner highly satisfactory both to the old mem- 


bers and the initiates, and the occasion was 
voted to have been one of the most success. 
ful of the kind held for some time by the St. 
Louis Hoo-Hoo organization. 


Told About Hardwood Flooring 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—T. M. Ralston, of 
the Indiana Flooring Co., and Col. Charles H. 
Grant, of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, were the instructors at the eighth 
lecture in the course of lumber instruction 
being conducted here by the Harry L. Folsom 
Hoo-Hoo Club No. 13 of Boston. The class 
met last Thursday with an attendance of 100 
members. Col. Grant and Mr. Ralston gave 
very fine and instructive talks on maple, beech, 
birch and oak flooring, and answered many 
questions as to grades, manufacture, drying and 
care of this class of stock. 

Karl D. Scates, assistant general manager of 
the Woodstock Lumber Co., Boston, has been 
selected as the instructor at the next meeting 
of the class on Dec. 13, when the subject of 
study is to be eastern spruce. Mr. Scates is 
in charge of the spruce department of the 
Woodstock company, and he also is directing 
that company’s large and growing business in 
West Coast softwoods. 


To Manufacture Spruce and Cedar 


MarSHFIELD, OreE., Nov. 10.— The Oregon 
White Cedar Co., of which A. E. Adelsperger 
of this city is vice president, has acquired by 
purchase the Stout Lumber Co. timber on 
South Slough. This tract of about 2,000 acres 
contains some of the finest spruce and white 
cedar in Oregon. Logging has already started, 
and the white cedar is being cut at the plant 
of the Western White Cedar Co. at Marshfield, 
while the spruce is to be manufactured at a 
mill to be leased for the purpose. 

The Oregon White Cedar Co. is capitalized 
at $600,000. Its officers, besides Mr. Adel- 
sperger, are O. J. Evenson, president; Mansell 
Griffith, secretary, and Henry F. Chaney, treas- 
urer. 

According to advice received here from 
President W. T. Culver, of the Stout Lumber 
Co., that company has under consideration a 
proposal to lease its mill B here to an operat- 
ing company that will also acquire rights to 
remove the Stout timber under a contract. The 
Stout Lumber Co. owns 15,391 acres of virgin 
timber in Coos and Douglas counties, besides 
having 440 acres under lease. A 1923 cruise of 
this timber showed it contained close to a 
billion feet of timber, principally Douglas fir, 
while adjacent national forests and other Fed- 
eral timber contain a stand estimated at 40,- 
000,000,000 feet. 


Co-operative Reforestation Plan 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 12.—A new co-opera- 
tive reforestation plan between the counties. 
and the Wisconsin conservation commission, 
which is aimed to establish forest reserves 
throughout the State, has been announced by 
the commission. 

The State law permits counties to establish 
such forest preserves and practice forestry 
thereon but it provides that the county board 
must first be so authorized by a vote of the 
people at a general election. The commission 
has suggested that many of the abandoned and 
tax delinquent farms of the State which are 
not best adapted to agricultural purposes could 
be planted to trees. If the counties will co- 
operate, the commission will furnish the trees 
and supervise the planting, and the county 
would pay the labor costs, 

The commission states that if thirty or forty 
counties will enter upon such a program and 
carry it forward over a period of years, a sub- 
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stantial acreage of cultivated county forests 
will be seen in the State and Wisconsin will 
enter upon an era of real timber conservation. 
After half a century, these forests will be very 
valuable. 

The commission feels that the present law 
should be amended by repealing the referendum 
feature and authorizing the county boards 
to make limited appropriations for forestry. 


Timber Land Sales 


TROUT CREEK, MICH., Nov. 12.—An- 
nouncement is made of the purchase by the 
Weidman Lumber Co., of Trout Creek, of 
8,640 acres of virgin timber adjoining its 
present holdings south of Kenton. The tract 
was previously owned by the East Jordan 
Lumber Co. and will add years to the life of 
the Weidman project at Trout Creek. The 
company will operate six camps during the 
winter. The Bergland Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased a large tract of standing timber 
from the Boyd and Alexander interests. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Nov. 12.—Sale of 
16,000 acres of land by trustees of the Water- 
man Lumber Co. to the Marshall Lumber Co. 
was recently consummated. The land sold 
for $90,000. The property is in east Texas, 


Tree Section Object of Interest 


WasuHIncrton, D..C., Nov. 12.—Hundreds of 
visitors to the national capital every day pause 
in front of the headquarters of the National 
Education Association on Sixteenth street to 
see a section of a giant redwood tree pre- 
sented to the association by Dr. Hubert Work 
while he was secretary of the interior. 

The cross-section of the ancient and honor- 
able tree stands on a heavy frame on the lawn. 
It is 15 inches thick and 9 feet 8 inches in 
diameter and was cut 70 feet from the base of 
the forest giant. 

It is finished in the natural redwood colors, 
set at dn angle of fifteen degrees and provided 
with explanations on redwood boards at either 
side. These numbers show leading historical 
events during: the life of the tree. The sign at 
left of cross-section of log reads: 


GIANT REDWOOD TREE 


This redwood tree was 1995 years old when 
it fell in 1915. 

This section, 9 feet 8 inches diameter, was 
cut 70 feet from base. 

Diameter of tree 6 feet above base, 18 feet 
9 inches. 

Total weight of tree estimated about five 
million pounds, 

It was brought from Sequoia National Park, 
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Section of redwood tree 1995 years old on display at Washington, D. C. 


and is known as Waterman cut-over land, 
but on it is considerable timber, which will 
be cleared soon, a part of it to be converted 
into railroad ties. 


VALDOSTA, GA., Nov. 12.—Seven thousand 
acres of pine and hardwood timber on the 
estate of L. L. DuPont in Clinch County, was 
purchased a few days ago by D. H. Morris, 
jr. extensive naval stores operator of 
Geneva, Ala. Mr. Morris already has large 
timber holdings in south Georgia and north 
Florida, having purchased a few weeks ago 
a Similar tract of seven thousand acres near 
Perry, Fla. 


SPARTA, GA., Nov. 12.—The Hancock Lum- 
ber Co., of Sparta, has purchased a large 
tract of timber in Decatur County near Bain- 
bridge and will begin cutting within the 
next few weeks. The timber will furnish 
cutting for the mills of the company for the 
next three years. The planing mills will be 
dismantled and moved to the new site of 
operations just as soon as the present stock 
of lumber has been worked up. Those com- 
posing the company are H. R. Garret, C. M. 
and W. R. Layson, O. M. Peden and L. 
Gaissert. J. W. Sanders is superintendent in 
charge of operations, 


and placed here through courtesy of Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 
The sign at right of cross-section of log 
reads: 
GROWTH SHOWN BY RINGS 
1915 A.D. tree fell—Age 1995 years. 
1857 A.D. National Education Association or- 
ganized. 
1776 A.D. Declaration of Independence. 
1620 A.D. Landing of Pilgrims. 
1492 A.D. Discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. 
1066 A.D. Norman Conquest. 
455 A.D. Rome sacked by Vandals. 


BIRTH OF CHRIST 
79 B.C. Tree a seedling (79 B. C.-1915 A. D.) 


The rings in the center of the section repre- 
sent the date 79 B. C., when the tree was a 
seedling. The rings at the rim represent the 
World War (1915), the year the tree fell. Its 
age was 1995 years. 

Metal tags show on the rings the date of the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 
when the National Education Association was 
organized and other important events. 

It is a unique and valuable gift and highly 
prized by officers of the association, 














- Partial view of one of our big sawmills »* 


and lumber storage yards. 


Large Stocks 
Insure 
Prompt Loading 


of All Orders 


Here Are Some Good Value 
Items You Should Try:— 


4'4x 4’ to 20” C Select Finish 


19/16x 4” to 12” RL No. 2 Btr. 
Pine Dimension 


11/16 x 4” to 12” 
Com. Shiplap $18 


4/4x-12” R L No. 4 Common 
Boards S$2S 


Mouldings 8000 Series 


R L No. 3 





20 Modern Kilns McNary 
Modern Planing Mills 
Box Factories 
Cut up Plants 


Write now for latest stock list 
and prices 
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southwest Lumber 


les Corporation 
431 Occidental Life Building 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
W. G. Ramshaw, Director of Sales 


.. Selling Entire Out, 


Ff 
Cob amber Corp. ae 
Ca C a - : 
y Lae orp. Standard Lumber Mills, Ine 
Annual Capacity 300 Million feet 


Arizona White Pine 
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[ Metropolitan Center 


Office head- =f ne 
buildings, 


D4 designed and 





try, all Trans- built expressly 
lines, to serve the 
and Govern- s of busi- 
ment agencies ness, —- 
of the Pacific cial and indus- 
Northwest. tria 


At the heart of the business district of ae me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 
office location for wholesale, manufacturing, 
exporting and importing firms. 


Metropolitan Building Company 
1301 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 


SISALKRAFT 


“more than a building paper” 


can be used for a dozen different protective 
purposes on any type of building job, besides 
giving the finest of waterproof and wind- 
proof protection anywhere that building paper 
is required. 

Sisalkraft's wide range of use and its econom- 
ical protection cause it to be specified by archi- 
tects and used by contractors everywhere. 
Volume sales at quick profits are available 
for dealers who handle Sisalkraft. 
Investigate today. 


The Sisalkraft Co. 


205 W. Wacker Drive (Canal Station) 
Chicago, Ill. AL 11-17 Gray 















































ANOTHER very popular Lange Glass Edger 

that fits nicely into the work of most lum- 
ber and millwork companies is the Lange 
“LITTLE”, a sturdy, dependable edger that 
turns out a considerable volume of workin a 
surprisingly short time. Has 10 inch wheels, 
powerful motor, and comes to you complete all 
ready to run, with tools, supplies and LANGE 
INSTRUCTION BOOK. Send us your order 
today for a LITTLE Edger or mail coupon for 
catalog. When ordering SUPPLIES send your 
order to Lange. 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May Street, CHICAGO 





Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May St., Chicago 


Send us your complete catalogue of Lange Glass Edgers 
and full information about Glass Shop Tools and 
Supplies, per your offer in American Lumberman. 























High aie of World Lumber News 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—The lumber 
division, Department ‘of Commerce, gives the 
following high spots of world lumber news 
for the week ended Oct. 26: 

Withdrawals by interior dealers have re- 
duced pier congestion at San Juan, Porto 
Rico. Demand for lumber is good, but stocks 
are adequate. 

The number of small building operations 
recently projected in Peru has improved the 
building trade outlook. 

Swedish lumber sales to Oct. 16 are esti- 
mated at 1,782,000,000 feet, compared with 
sales of 1,861,300,000 feet to Oct. 15, 1927. 

The continued decline in lumber prices is 
tending to hasten the conclusion of an agree- 
ment between Swedish and Finnish expor- 
ers to reduce production next year. 

The northern Ireland lumber outlook is 
reported as quiet. 

The Havre (France) market has shown 
signs of improvement, with the benefit go- 
ing to northern European exporters in sales 
of lumber for the construction of small 
houses. Stocks of American lumber are ade- 
quate and the demand is rather quiet. 

The United States during the first nine 
months of 1928, imported 25,465,000 feet of 
Philippine lumber and 3,541,000 feet of logs. 
Imports for the nine-month period of 1927 
were 23,588,000 feet of lumber and 4,481,000 
feet of logs, thus indicating an increase in 
lumber imports but a decrease in log imports. 


Pair Demand in United Kingdom 


The demand for lumber in the United King- 
dom continues fair in the wood using indus- 
tries, with the exception of the railroads, ship- 
building plants and mines, according to a 
cable from Capt. E. A. Selfridge, lumber spe- 
cialist, London. 

Pitch pine is strong. Douglas fir clears are 
strong, and merchantable is in good demand. 
Hardwood stocks are not increasing, but are 
still heavy, and demand is only moderate. 

Permits for all classes of building show a 
decided improvement over last year. 

Advices from Stockholm state that’ the 
Swedish stumpage auctions resulted in the 
sale of approximately 77 percent of the of- 
ferings, indicating a curtailment program of 
about 25 percent during the coming winter. 

Finnish sales to Oct. 31 were estimated at 
2,098,000,000 feet, compared with 2,247,000,000 
feet to Oct. 1, 1927. The plywood market was 
active, with increasing prices. The Finns 
have announced a curtailment of some 20 per- 
cent in production dufing the coming winter. 

The Greek lumber market is reported to 
have passed into the seasonal slackening 
period of the trade and the demand for all 
kinds of lumber is expected to be restricted. 

Shipping space for River Plate ports 
(Buenos Aires and Montevideo) is reported all 
taken to the end of the year. Likewise, space 
for the Far East is said to be pretty well taken 
for the remainder of 1928. 


Lumber Export Pigures 


While the United States lumber export gains 
for the first six months of 1928, as compared 
with last year, have not been maintained for 
the nine-month period of this year, neverthe- 
less the records of the lumber division, De- 
partment of Commerce, show that exports are 
8 percent in advance of the 1927 figures for 
the first nine months. 

The six-month figures for 1928 show that 
hardwood exports have increased by 17 per- 
cent to 258,107,000 feet, while the nine-month’ 
improvement was 14 percent to 364,508,000 
feet. Softwood export gains have not held up 
so well, the six-month increase being 18 per- 
cent, while that for the nine-month period is 
7 percent. 

Southern pine is the only softwood that has 
failed to show a gain over 1927 exports. The 
1927 figures were large and while the six- 
month figures this year show a recession of 
3 percent to 459,633,000 feet and those for nine 
months a 9 percent decrease to 640,879,000 
feet, the 1927 25 percent increase over 1926 
has been largely maintained. 

Douglas fir has shown an improvement over 
1927, the first six months of this year show- 
ing a gain of 24 percent to 718,338,000 feet, 
while the nine-month figure was an increase 
of 9 percent to 1,034,353,000 feet. 


Softwoods other than southern pine and 
Douglas fir show an increase of 39 percent 
to 429,789,000 feet for the six-month periog 
and a 25 percent gain to 638,549,000 feet for 
the nine-month period this year. 

Total lumber exports for the six-month 
period this year were 1,865,867,000 feet, 
against 1,577,996,000 in 1927, and for the nine- 
month period were 2,678,289,000 feet, com- 
pared with 2,486,063,000 feet last year. 

The value of exports of wood, unmanufac- 
tured, sawmill products and manufactures 
of wood for the first nine months of 1928 was 
$120,858,424, against $121,229,848 for the same 
period last year. 

The value of imports for the same period 
this year was $57,429,774, against $69,937,173 
in 1927. 

The decrease in the value of wood products 
exported is eovered in the decline in cooper- 
age and doors. 

The volume decline in imports 
nine-month period was 19 percent. 


for the 


South Africa’s Lumber Requirements 


The South African market wants better man- 
ufactured lumber, according to a report sub- 
mitted by Trade Commissioner Samuel H. Day, 
Johannesburg, to the Department of Commerce, 
who states that there is considerable room for 
improvement in respect to sawing and grading 
American lumber for the South African mar- 
ket, which will mean increased sales, espe- 
cially in large dimension stock. Reports con- 
tinue to be received of poor grading and irreg- 
ular dimensions of American softwoods, and 
progress for certain building uses has been 
retarded by the inferior quality of some of the 
early shipments. 

Stocks of softwoods are about normal. Fur- 
niture manufacturers, the principal hardwood 
consumers, report business good and supplies 
of lumber coming forward in substantial quan- 
tities. Building construction has been at rec- 
ora level during the last year, with a conse- 
quent increase in the consumption of all 
classes of softwoods. Douglas fir has been 
steadily replacing northern European wood, 
both in the mines and in dwelling house fram- 
ing, interior trim and joinery. Several car- 
goes of fir, including both manufactured and 
unmanufactured stock, reached South Africa 
during the year from the Pacific coast. 

The mines and railways are the principal 
consumers of southern pine. During the last 
year shipments have decreased, as fir has been 
supplanting southern pine in the mines. The 
outlook for white pine and shelving is excel- 
lent. Engineering industries on the Rand are 
requiring more white pine for pattern making 
and similar work. Shelving is in brisk de- 
mand, on account of the building activity. 

There has been a greater use of California 
redwood during the last year for interior trim 
and joinery. American stock doors are finding 
a ready market on the baSis of price and 
quality, fir doors being preferred. 

The furniture industry is using American 
soft-texture white oak to some extent, although 
the tendency has been to substitute Japanese 
for American oak, due to the report that the 
former is cheaper and more easily worked. 

About 750,000 boxes are required annually 
for South Africa’s fruit export trade, these 
containers being supplied largely by Swedish 
mills. Short length lumber is imported into 
South Africa for the manufacture of box shook. 
Prices per thousand board feet for northern 
European woods, c.i.f. Delagoa Bay, for pine, 
spruce, and third and fourth quality pine or 
spruce, respectively, are: %-inch, 1l-inch, 2x4- 
inch—$37.70, $38.30 and $35.25; 2%x5-inch— 
$38.30, $39.50 and $35.90; 3x6-inch—$39.50, 
$40.75 and $37.10. Lengths are generally 5 to 
9 feet, mostly 7 feet; average width to be ar- 
ranged to suit buyer. Prices should be less 
than the above, if possible, with up to one- 
third on deck at buyer’s option. For this class 
of lumber any sizes from 1x4-inch and up to 
any thickness and width, and any length from 
1 foot up, are acceptable. In addition to the 
standard container for citrus fruit, there is @ 
substantial annual requirement in South 
Africa of wooden boxes for tomatoes, mangoes, 
papaws and other deciduous fruits, butter, etc. 
Fine or smooth sawn shook are supplied from 
northern Europe for mangoes, papaws and 
butter. 
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Asks Review of Court Decision 


The Department of Justice has filed in the 
Supreme Court'a petition for a review by cer- 
tiorari of a decision of the United States court 
of claims in a case involving a claim of Amos 
D. Carver and others growing out of the use 
by the Shipping Board of a vessel owned by 
the claimants in carrying wheat from Aus- 
tralia to the United States during the World 
War. The court of claims gave judgment 
against the Government in the sum of $113,216. 
The vessel in question was the Betsy Ross, 
which was engaged during the war in the car- 
riage of lumber from British Columbia to 
Melbourne, Australia. The ship had a return 
contract for the carriage of ore to New York 
at a stipulated freight of $177,000. Before 
loading with ore the owners were advised that 
the Shipping Board would requisition the 
Betsy Ross for a cargo of wheat for New 
York delivery. Rather than have their ship 
requisitioned the owners entered into a contract 
to carry the wheat for $63,784. The court of 
claims allowed claimants the difference between 
what the board paid for the cargo of wheat 
and what the owners would have received on 
the ore cargo. The Government concedes that 
the owners have a legitimate claim had they 
stood on their rights and submitted to the 
requisitioning of their vessel, but contends they 
are not entitled to recover after having entered 
into a contract with the Government at a stipu- 
lated figure. With this theory the court of 
claims does not agree. 


Methanol and Acetate of Lime Data 


September production of crude methanol, 
based on reports by the entire industry to the 
Department of Commerce, was 453,678 gallons, 
compared with 500,687 gallons in August and 
622,594 gallons in September, 1927. 

During September the production of acetate 
of lime was 8,291,128 pounds, shipments 
12,513,038 pounds and stocks on hand at the 
end of the month 4,129,975 pounds. August 
production was 9,261,687 pounds, shipments 
12,096,385 pounds and stocks 8,600,090 pounds. 
For September of last year production was 
12,856,213 pounds, shipments 13,369,077 pounds 
and stocks 19,451,958 pounds. 


Solving Home Financing Problems 


Hundreds of families who set out to own 
their homes each year find financing the most 
trying problem they must solve, says the divi- 
sion of building and housing, Department of 
Commerce, in a booklet “Present Home 
Financing Methods.” 

The booklet, which was prepared in co-op- 
eration with leading home financing agencies, 
is designed to assist home buyers and home 
builders who have to borrow and also for per- 
sons and organizations interested in improving 
local home financing facilities. 

It is pointed out that choosing a he!pful 
home financing agency and a good plan of 
financing may save a family much unnecessary 
expense, or even determine the success of the 
undertaking. 

The booklet describes the services rendered 
by building and loan associations, life insur- 
ance companies, savings banks, trust compa- 
mes and other agencies which lend to home 
seekers, and likewise takes up the question of 
second and third mortgages and the land con- 
tract method of purchase. It points out vari- 
ous pitfalls to be avoided and gives much prac- 
tical information. 

Discussion of the second mortgage, a subject 
of vital interest to thousands of home seekers, 
deals with the methods and practices of second 
mortgage lenders, and the effect of discounts 
and commissions on the interest rate paid by 


the bofrower. Since the buyer is usually re- 
quired to curtail the loan periodically, and 
therefore, does not have the use of the whole 
amount for the entire loan period, the discount 
rates of 4 to 10 percent a year, which are com- 
mon in many localities, actually work out to 
be considerably higher. In fact, under the 
usual regularly amortized loan the real dis- 
count rate is approximately double the nom- 
inal rate. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, at 5 cents a copy. 


Useful Hints on Farm Timber Use 


Timber is a farm savings bank to be drawn 
upon in times of extra need, according to 
W. R. Mattoon, extension forester, United 
States Forest Service. As visualized by Mr. 
Mattoon, the trees are the capital or principal, 
and new growth is the interest. Each day the 
interest is added—and the cashier can not run 
away. 

Some useful hints in the correct use of farm 
timber are given in Department of Agriculture 
Leaflet No. 29, “The Farm Woods—A Savings 
Bank.” Copies can be had on request to the 
department. 

Mr. Mattoon, among other things, states that 
farm woodlands have many times been the 
means of lifting a mortgaye, or making the 
difference between profit and loss on the farm 
balance sheet. 

Timber and wood are required for the suc- 
cessful operation of the farm, and most farm- 
ers have some lands better adapted to tree 
growth than cultivated crops. The growing of 
timber is, therefore, legitimately a part of the 
regular farm program, says the author of the 
leaflet. He adds that timber conservation has 
come to be a matter of economic necessity. No 
‘farmer can afford to pay taxes on idle land. 
If the woods-bank is drawn upon only to the 
extent of cutting the growth or interest, the 
capital remains untouched and the investment 
continues undiminished. 


Quotations on Timber Issues 


Quotations on lumber company short terms are 
on a yield basis except for bonds selling at or 
above call price. 


. —Due 1930— 
Short Term— e Bid Asked 
Pct. Pet. 
Bear Creek Log Co. ist 6s......c.c00 6.50 6 
Bladon Springs Lbr. Co. Ist 6s...... 6.50 6 
W. P. Brown & Sons L. Co. 1st 5%s.. 6.50 6 
Connor Lbr. & Ld. Co. ist 6s........ 6.50 fe 
F. P. Cover & Sons Ist 6%s........4.- 6.50 6 
Dorchester Lumber Co. list 6s........ 6.50 6 
Detroit Investment Co, Ist 6s....... 6.50 6 
Emporium Forestry Co. ist 6s....... 6.50 6 
Flanner Company Ist 68........e+e6. 6.50 6 
Glade Creek Lbr. Co. Ist 6%s........ 6.50 6 
Gien@ale Tbe. Co. I9t Geiccccccsveces 6.25 6 
Edward Hines Lbr. Co. ist 5s....... eos ee 
Hutchison-Moore Lbr. Co. Ist 6s...... 6.50 6 
W.. De TR BE Gis oon ccdccevccnse 6.50 6 
Keystone Wood C, & Lbr. Co. Ist 6s.. 6.90 6 
Lamar Lumber Co. Ist 68.........008 6.50 6 
W. D. MacRae Lbr. Co. ist 6s....... 6.50 6 
Nehalem Tbr. & Log Co. Ist 6s...... eee eee 
Oregon-Kalama Lbr. Co. ist 6s....... 6.00 cee 
Owen Oregon Lumber Ist 5%s....... 6.90 6 
BD VV. Reeeeee BE Gi. cc weeccaves 6.90 ti 
Spring Creek Lbr, Co. ist 6s........ 6.50 6 
Shaws. Le. Cie BOE GBs 000000 c0cneveccs 6.50 6 
Temple (Knox) Lbr. Co, Ist 7s....... 101.93 102.80 
Tennessee Stave & Lbr. Co. Ist 7s....102 102.70 
Umpqua Mills & Tbr. Co. Ist 6s...... 6.90 6 
Long Term— Bid Asked 
Algoma Lumber Co. Ist 6s........... 6.26 6.00 
Brown Co. 5%48....+-.04. enesesoreove 99% 100.75 
Clayton and Anson Mark Ist 6s...... 99 100 
Campbell River Tbr. Co, Ltd, Ist 6s.. 98 100 
Continental Tbr. Land Co. ist 6%s... 99.50 102.55 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. ist 6s..... 99 101 
Glendale Lbr. Co. Ist 68..........+... 98 99% 
McGowin-Foshee Lumber Co, ist 6s... 6.30 6 
Rogue River Timber Co......++.+++-+ 98 100 
Trask Timber Co, Ist 6s..........+. 6.50 6 
Wheeler Timber Co. Ist 68........... 6.50 6 


(Quoted by Baker, Fentress & Co., Nov. 3, 1928) 





HUDSON 
OAK 
FLOORING 


The sales of this 
flooring have more 
than doubled in the 
past five years. This 
is no accident. Hud- 
son Oak Flooring has 
more than usual mer- 
it and its rapidly 
growing sales prove 
it. Sell our flooring 
and grow with us. 
Prices on request. 





Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Co. 


Sales Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Piants at Memphis, Tenn. and 
Vicksburg, Miss. 








Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yeliow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





Resboro, Ark We Solicit 
mela he. Your Patronage 














—— 


FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH- SOFT ELM 

Try HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

Us « Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN, 


wis. Lumber Co. 


















A Brand to 
Tie to 


Peerless) _ 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH Maple Foning 
Manafacturing 





AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Poles, Ties and 
Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading manufacturers of 
Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


The Northwestern Cooperag 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


























VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 17 


Bird Houses - 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,* 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Warren, Ark. 


Nov. 12.—Continued rainy weather through- 
out this part of the State has hindered ship- 
ments of yard stock and interfered with small 
mill operations. Shipments continue to exceed 
production—mill stocks being reduced and as- 
sortments broken. Orders and inquiries are 
very satisfactory, and prices remain firm on 
all general items, with a scarcity of inch No. 2 
and dimension still prevailing. 

Both hardwood and pine mills in this part 
of the State are going further in refining lum- 
ber, with the result that additional equipment 
is being installed in several mills. One 
prominent railroad man recently visiting here 
commented on the fact that his road was not 
getting as large tonnage of rough lumber as 
it formerly did, but noted a good increase in 
shipments of the finished product. The indus- 
tries are looking more and more to the south- 
ern mills to furnish refined pine and hardwood 
ready for use when received at the factory. 

The hardwood market is reasonably good, 
with prices firm on most items of rough oak 
and gum, especially No. 1 and better. Con- 
tinued wet weather will result in a further 
strengthening of prices on these items. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


Nov. 12.—Orders last week ran about 35 
percent less than production, but mills in this 
section have large files of unfilled. The latter 
part of the week showed an improvement. 
There have been no price reductions. Ship- 
ments are of good volume. Stocks, especially 
of dry lumber, are almost at the irreducible 
minimum. The export market is holding up 
quite well. Orders that have been on the 
books for sixty days, where specially pre- 
pared dry stock was necessary, are being 
ordered out by the export companies. Weather 
here was poor, as there were some rains. Car 
supply is a great deal better. 

Stocks of 3-inch flooring, especially rift, are 
extremely low, and demand is maintained. 
Most flat grades are in very light supply, 
with several items oversold. There is a good 
sale of 4-inch rift, and a number of oversales 
are registered. Flat grain, from No. 3 through 
Bé&better shortleaf, is beginning to show a 
slight accumulation, while most items of 
longleaf are pretty well sold ahead. Drop sid- 
ing is in steady demand, with stocks very low, 
and there is a good volume of orders for all 
grades from No. 3 through Bé&better. There 
is no heavy surplus of any item of drop sid- 
ing, stocks being well assorted. Nearly all 
grades of ceiling, especially %x4-inch, have 
sold remarkably well, and stocks are lower 
now than at any time this year. Gratifying 
sales have been made of %-inch, and stocks 
are fairly low, especially in No. 2. Partition, 
%x4-inch, has sold quite well, especially No. 1 
and better, and stocks have been practically 
all absorbed. Bevel siding items have sold 
fairly well and there has been a good demand 
for square edge siding, but most items are 
pretty badly oversold. Pine molding inquiries 
are the heaviest in years, but mills in this 
section are holding firm on their prices and 
getting few orders. There are quite a num- 
ber of heavy oversales of B&better, and of 
No. 1 and C, with stocks of practically all 
finish extremely low. Interior demand, espe- 
cially for mixed car lots, holds up well, and 
there is a heavy export demand. 

No. 2, 4-inch fencing remains sold well 
ahead in both longleaf and shortleaf. Orders 
for No. 2, 6-inch flooring and roofers have 
been extremely heavy in shortleaf, at 50 cents 
higher prices than have prevailed formerly 
this year. There has been a heavy demand 
for 6-inch No, 2 longleaf flooring and fencing 
strips, and stocks have been practically all 
absorbed. Items that had dragged have been 
moved out in heavy volume. Mississippi rural 
trade is beginning to open up rather briskly 
and is buying heavily of No. 2. In shortleaf 
No. 2, 8- and 10-inch are well oversold, and 
longleaf of same grade and sizes has sold in 
good volume, export trade absorbing some. 
In longleaf No. 2, 12-inch has sold extremely 
well, and stocks are. lower than in some time, 





tes from Amel 5 


Of shortleaf, same size and grade, there is a 
nice stock, but orders have been coming fairly 
freely. Stocks of No. 2, 5/ and 6/4 are low 
and badly broken. No. 3, 4-inch fencing js 
sold well ahead in both longleaf and short- 
leaf. No. 3, 6-inch fencing and flooring has 
continued very firm and stocks are low. Long- 
leaf No. 3, 6-inch is in the same shape. In 
shortleaf No. 3, 8-, 10- and 12-inch are over- 
sold until the latter part of December, [In 
longleaf No. 3, 10- and 12-inch have been 
selling quite well, and stocks are lower than 
at almost any previous time this year. Box 
shook are doing fairly well, and advance 
orders for celery crates are being offered, but 
prices are low. 

No. 1 longleaf dimension stocks are badly 
broken and many items are _ unobtainable 
either green or dry. No. 1 shortleaf is in the 
same shape. There is a marked scarcity of 
2x4-inch, especially 16-foot and shorter, in 
both longleaf and shortleaf No. 1, and 2x8-inch 
are being ripped. Longleaf and _  shortleaf 
No. 1, 2x10-inch, 14-foot, continue badly over- 
sold. Stocks of longleaf No. 2, dry or green, 
are badly broken. Shortleaf No. 2 is not as 
badly oversold as it has been, but there is a 
very marked shortage of practically all sizes, 
with a number of items oversold. 

Pine lath remain quite firm and a good 
volume of orders continues. No. 2 kiln dried 
lath are now oversold until very nearly Jan. 1, 
while No. 1 are sold ahead to around the 
latter part of November. Pine shingles have 
continued to sell quite well, and No. 1 heart 
are so much oversold that buyers are im- 
patient for delivery. There is a fair surplus 
of No. 2 saps. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Nov. 12.—North Carolina pine mills have 
been able to get out a lot of old orders, which 
are wanted very much by buyers and which 
have been delayed. Sales have been limited 
because mills are oversold as far as they care 
to go on most of the popular items. There 
have been signs recently that certain items 
are not as strong in price as they have been 
for some time. 

There has been a fair demand for edge 4/4, 
No. 2 and better band sawn, and also for 
edge and stock widths mixed, in circular 
stock. There is not much of this stock being 
offered for quick shipment. No. 2 and better 
4/4 stock widths have not been so active; 
demand seems to have been better in Vir- 
ginia and farther south than in the North and 
New England. Stock is none too plentiful and 
prices are firm. Edge 4/4, No. 3 has not been 
moving so well, but No. 3 stock widths are 
active and stronger. No. 2 and better stock 
widths, 5/4 and thicker, are in good demand, 
but edge widths are not moving so well. There 
is also a good demand for 4/4 No. 2 and 
better miscuts, rough and dressed. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried 
rough, have shown an increase, most business 
being placed with mills able to make water 
shipment. Items of stock box, also No. 2 and 
better and No. 3 stock widths, were included. 
Good net mill prices were obtained. A little 
more air dried edge box is being offered, but 
this is stained. Inquiry is still good for edge 
box, dressed and resawn. Edge 4/4 No. 2 
box has also been moving a little better, with 
no change in price. No. 1 stock box, 4/4 
continues active in both kiln and air dried 
and prices are firm. More air dried is being 
offered, but it is badly stained. No. 2, 4/4 
stock box continues to move fairly well; mills 
do not have much to offer. Stock box, 5/ 
and 6/4 rough and dressed, is in brisk de- 
mand, and there is a good call for 5/4 edge 
box rough. Box bark strips, 4/4 dressed, 
have been more active, several large sales 
having been reported at very good prices. 

Inquiries for mixed cars of flooring, mold- 
ings etc. continue numerous, and pjaning mills 
are able to secure better prices than for solid 
cars. Kiln dried roofers are moving about 
as fast as offered. Air dried roofers are @ 
littlé weak. Large buyers are now trying 


to buy 6-inch air dried at $20 f. o. b. cars 
Georgia main line rate, but mills have not as 
yet shown a disposition to accept that price. 
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More stock is being offered. Demand for 
rough and dressed framing has also lagged 
somewhat, and buyers are kicking strenuously 
against present prices. Lath are still quiet, 
put prices are at rock bottom. 


Shreveport, La. 


Nov. 12.—Shipments of pine continue in good 
volume, and are ahead of new bookings. Of 
late, a better volume of orders has come from 
western than from eastern territory. Business 
is still good, and there are a good number of 
inquiries afloat. The general opinion is that 
there has been little or no change in prices, 
yet mills are evidently a little more willing 
to make concessions, so the, market has a 
softer aspect than it has had for several 
months. Certain producing sections have had 
considerable rain, and the smaller mills have 
had difficulty in keeping up with shipments. 
In some places, logging is becoming difficult, 
especially along the bayous, and will be con- 
fined to higher ground. Present order files at 
most mills are of fairly good size. Stocks are 
being evened up, though some items are short, 
and the mills are in position to take care of 
requirements. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Nov. 13.—Last week was dull here, prin- 
cipally because of the election. Friday and 
Saturday, however, saw a renewed inquiry for 
lumber and this week’s volume should be well 
up to the average. Weather continues fine 
and construction work is proceeding. Some 
sales managers incline to think that the slump 
last week preSages a gradual falling off in the 
movement until the first of the year. Some 
line yard concern have sent word to mana- 
gers not to order anything unless it is abso- 
lutely needed, and to trim stocks as much 
as possible before inventory. They were told 
to trade items where possible. Independent 
yards have been pursuing much the same 
policy of late, and purchases usually leave the 
yard as soon as unloaded. Stocks at in- 
ventory time this year will be as low as they 
were last year, if not lower. 

Harry Dierks has purchased the E. J. 
Sweeney home on Ward Parkway. The 
Sweeney house has 33 rooms and a miniature 
theater, and sits in a 5-acre park. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Nov. 12.—For more than a month, retail 
conditions have been far from satisfactory, 
though old contracts were keeping most yards 
busy. With the resumption of work in the 
steel plants, a number of pipe plants getting 
back on full time, and three additional plants 
starting operations the day after the election, 
lumber demand has noticeably improved. Prin- 
cipally repair work is being pushed by lumber 
dealers, but permits make a good showing. 
Pine manufacturers have been advancing 
prices on some items, and decreasing those of 
others. No. 3 flooring, 1x4- and 1xé6-inch, 
moved up about $1, but 1x3-inch in all grades, 
except No. 1 and C, was lower. Rift stocks 
have shown a steady increase, and some price 
declines are noted. Bé&better rift 1x3-inch 
still advances, but i1x4-inch has been slow. 
Drop siding in all grades has been moving 
freely; dropping grades advanced $1. Sheath- 
ing, 1x6-inch or wider, moved up about $1, to 
$20 delivered here, with straight cars of 1x6- 
inch bringing $19@19.50. The same items 
worked S2S&CM are $19, with $20 being paid 
for quick loading. Shiplap 1x8-inch is slow. S2S 
or S4S 1x8- and 10-inch are also slow. More 
than 50 percent of the stock arriving in Bir- 
mingham is No. 3. Distressed transit cars of 
lath have sold as low as $4.25, on long terms. 
Dimension mills have been crowding the mar- 
ket, and sales through. wholesalers were noted 
at $17 and $18 for rough green- 2x6- and 2x8- 
inch, as well as some 2x10-inch, f. o. b. Bir- 
mingham, netting the mill about $13 to $14. 
Small timbers have been in better demand, 
but prices are not satisfactory. Heavy joists, 
longleaf or dense shortleaf, have been in de- 
mand. Some mills advanced prices to $75 or 
$80 for 16-inch stock, 20-foot and over. The 


rica’s Lumber Centers 


export market is good, and mills in export- 
ing sections have refused orders for 16-inch 
joists. Railroad stocks are in better demand, 
but there has not been much change in prices. 
Demand is largely for dense merchantable 
decking, B&better car siding and No. 1 car 
lining and roofing. Roofers have been selling 
up to $22 for 1x6-inch. Oak flooring eased off 
$2.50 on No. 1. Uppers held fairly well, but 
demand for them is rather limited. Mostly 
No. 1 and selects are used in this section. 
Lists vary as much as $7.50. Substitution of 
rift pine for oak had been resorted to. Many 
yards have discontinued the carrying of hard- 
wood flooring, on account of price advances 
and slow delivery. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Nov. 12.—A moderate quickening in inquiry 
for all classes of northern pine has been noted 
by sales officials of interior sawmill compa- 
nies. Operators of retail yards have been tak- 
ing some lumber to sort up stocks. Sellers 
claim that sentiment in industrial circles is 
more optimistic. 

C. A. Matson, Duluth sales agent of the Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Co., reported satisfactory 
bookings of medium and lower grades of lum- 
ber for the season. Officials of the Zenith 
Box & Lumber Co. at Duluth expressed grati- 
fication over the broader inquiry for shook 
and boxes. 

With mild weather still prevailing, several 
of the smaller logging contractors who had 
begun to put in camps have pulled out, leav- 
ing the field to the Weyerhaeuser interests at 
Cloquet, Minn., the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., 
at Virginia, and the Backus interests, at Inter- 
national Falls. Those operators are still en- 
gaging men for their camps, and their sea- 
son’s log outputs are expected to be up the 


average. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 12.—A decided increase in buying of 
southern pine is expected during the next 
few weeks, continuing until dealers begin to 
take inventory. While there has been a soft- 
ening in prices on straight-car business, de- 
mand for mixed cars continues good, with 
prices firm. 

The regularly scheduled meeting of the 
Cahokia Lumbermen’s Club has been post- 
poned from Wednesday until Thursday, Nov. 
22, so as not to conflict with the concatena- 
tion to be held by Hoo-Hoo of St. Louis and 
southern Illinois in St. Louis on the first 
named day. 

J. S. Williford, assistant treasurer of the 
Bellgrade Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., ar- 
rived today and will spend four days in the 
local market, calling on the trade with Wil- 
liam Dings, who is observing his tenth anni- 
versary as Bellgrade’s representative here. 
It is Mr. Williford’s first visit to St. Louis 
in fourteen years. 

Max Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber 
Co., Chicago, was in St. Louis this week on 
his way to Chicago from Poplar Bluff, to dis- 
pose of the last of the company’s cut there. 
After seventeen years of cutting oak in south- 
east Missouri, Mr. Pease is transferring opera- 
tions to South Carolina. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nov. 13.—Some wholesalers report that 
business has been rather quiet the last few 
days, but they expect at least a fair volume 
the remainder of the year. The industrial 
demand for hardwoods has shown a further 
Slight increase during the last week. The 
mills are looking for a still stronger market 
‘between now and spring, as many feel that 
dry lumber is going to be very scarce. Not- 
withstanding the fact that there has been 
better weather in the South during the last 
few weeks, a good many items of 2-inch No. 2 
common and better pine dimension are short, 
and mixed car orders of dimension are hard 
to fill. No. 2 common boards and roofers are 
still holding strong, and in some places retail 
dealers have been: buying No. 2 hemlock 
boards to take the place of pine boards. The 








Hardwoods 


O Plain and Quartered 
Uniform Color, Soft Texture 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 
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MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 
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Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“kenared” Hardwoods 


4 = Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bidg. 
Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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West Virginia Hardwood 
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ee Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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66 
Come on Home” 
in your 
Mome Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas 
Malloch, “the Lumberman poet,” 
should be in every public library 
in America, 

Wouldn’t you like to be the one 
to put it in the library in your 
home town? (It ought to be in 
the high school library, too.) 

For $3.00 we will send you, post- 
paid, three copies—one for your- 
self, one for the library, and one 
for the high school. (Regular 
price, $1.25 a copy.) 

Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense?—any- 
thing so likely to delight librarian, 
teachers and pupils, and to pro- 
mote a love of home in your home 
town? 


Address the Publisher, 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


(If you prefer, and will send us the names 
and addresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 
with a letter from us saying they are a gift 

from you.) 














westerft' woods, Idaho white pine, Pondosa 
pine, and the California pines, along with fir 
and hemlock, continue in about the same posi- 
tion as last reported. 

Secretary R. F. McCrea and Field Secretary 
M. W. Dickey, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, called 
upon a number of dealers last week, the first 
named in the Butler and Pittsburgh district, 
and the last named in Clearfield and Blair 
counties. They report that business is good 
and showing improvement at every place vis- 
ited. 


Denver, Colo. 


Nov. 12.—While buying of lumber has slowed 
up to some extent in this district, there is 
considerable building going on, which is being 
aided by the good weather. Both Denver and 
Pueblo report a large number of permits being 
issued. Building is also fairly brisk in the 
country districts of the State, while the out- 
look for spring building is bright. Retail 
yards are taking just enough lumber to supply 
immediate demands, and practically all yards 
are carrying a fairly good supply. 

The Tularosa Tie & Lumber Co., Tularosa, 
N. M., has let a contract for a new sawmill 
on the Mescalero reservation, which will have 
a capacity of 20,000 feet a day. This will make 





that the shutdown this year will be quite ex. 
tensive. Japan and Australia are inquiring 
for considerable quantities of lumber for next 
year’s shipment, but very little of this busj- 
ness has as yet been accepted by the mills, 
There are inquiries for large quantities of 
railway ties for shipment next year to the 
British railways. Shingle mills- here are be. 
ginning to curtail. 

Contracts have been awarded to the Van- 
couver Pile Driving Co. for a lumber assembly 
wharf and mill foundation on the site of the 
old Port Mellon Pulp & Paper mill at Howe 
Sound. It is understood that the Columbia 
River Paper Co. will begin immediately con. 
struction of a $2,000,000 plant for the manu- 
facture of hemlock pulp and lumber. This 
plant, it is understood, will purchase its logs 
on the open market. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Nov. 10.—The need for continued co-opera- 
tion among Northwest lumber mills was 
stressed by Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in a 
talk given yesterday at the regular meeting 
of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. Col. 
Greeley pointed out the desirability of adjust- 
ing individual mill operations to the needs of 

















Silverton, Ore., home of the Silver Falls Timber Co., a member of the famous Wausau 

“Good Lumber” group, is a lumbering center, and the headquarters of the Silverton Wood 

Products Promotion Club. Every year this club holds a Wood Products Promotion Week, 

when the local stores rally to the occasion with timely window displays. The H. L. Stiff Fur- 

niture Co. recently featured wooden magazine racks and kitchen chairs and tables during the 

seven-day promotion period. “Wood We? I’ll Say We Wood—Use Wood” pointed out the 
cleverly worded show card 





the sixth sawmill to be operated by the Tula- 
rosa company, in addition to its central saw- 
mill and planing mill in Tularosa. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Nov. 10.—The fir log market is fairly active. 
A large volume of logs was moved last week, 
all transactions being at list. Fir log pro- 
duction last month was about 20,000,000 feet 
lower than in October, 1927. Unsold stocks 
have been materially reduced during the last 
thirty days. The cedar log market has weak- 
ened somewhat on account of the falling off 
in shingle orders. There is, however, no sur- 
plus and all transactions reported are at list. 
Cedar lumber logs are in good demand at $20 
and $27. Cedar shingle log booms are bringing 
$10, $19 and $25. There is a shortage of tie logs 
and some sales are reported at $1 over list, 
which is $11. The hemlock log market has 
gained strength. Demand is good and a pre- 
mium of 50 cents over the list of $11 was re- 
ported in two sales. 

Business continues quite active, and mills 
have booked practically all they require be- 
fore Christmas shutdown. Indications are 


their markets. The speaker also outlined some 
of the work being done by the trade extension 
department of the association, and said the 
hardest factor to overcome is the competition 
among manufacturers themselves on a price 
basis. When the trade extension representa- 
tive succeeds in convincing an eastern buyer 
of the utility of western woods, the low price 
at which the material is available gives the 
impression that it is a cheap product and 
often undoes the extension work. 

Karl I. Richards, sales manager for the 
Pacific States Lumber Co., who has just re- 
turned from a trip to the middle West and 
South, reported prospects good for next year 
in most districts visited by him. 

Edgar Peck, of the Hammond Lumber Co. of 
California, discussed the Atlantic coast situa- 
tion, which he describe@ as being very bad. 
The market there is glutted, he. said, and the 
regular dealers attempting to maintain their 
prices are meeting tremendous competition 
from operators without standing who are sell- 
ing lumber at any price and by any methods. 
He also discussed the shipping situation. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the Tacoma 
docks during the last week: From the Shaffer, 
McCormick, Milwaukee and Baker docks and 
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Portacoma piers, 4,885,000 feet; St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., 2,550,000 feet; Tidewater 
Mill Co., 300,000 feet; Defiance Lumber Co., 
350,000 feet; Puget Sound Lumber Co., 1,100,- 
000 feet; Dickman Lumber Co., 2,100, 000 feet, 
and Mountain Lumber Co., 185, 000 feet—a total 
of 11,470,000 feet. Other than lumber: The 
Atlantic coast took 2,000 doors. California 
took 50,000 feet cross arms, South America, 
west coast, togk 1,000 tons box shook. Aus- 
tralia took 275 tons box shook. Europe took 
100 tons plywood and 1,000 doors. 

Cargo exports of box shook from Tacoma 
during October showed a gain of more than 
300 tons over the September figures. The 
October shipments by water were 5,598 tons, 
of which 1,037 tons was to domestic ports 
and 4,561 tons to foreign countries. Septem- 
per shipments totalled 4,781 tons. 

The Union Bag & Paper Co.’s new plant on 
the tideflats is nearing completion, and will 
start operations during December with a daily 
output of 135 tons of wood pulp. 

E. V. Wintermote, jr., who moved to Chi- 
cago some time ago, has returned to Tacoma 
and rejoined the staff of the Puget Sound 
Lumber Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Nov. 10.—The usual seasonal falling off in 
demand noticeable during the fore part of 
November has been making itself felt this 
week. Prices remain steady and stocks for 
mixed orders are becoming increasing difficult 
to secure. The general feeling is optimistic. 

Herman Schumacker, president Monroe 
Street Lumber Co., and Mrs. Schumacker, re- 
turned this week by auto from a six weeks’ 
eastern trip. They took delivery of a new car 
in Detroit and drove it home. 

Robert B. Cowles, secretary Carlos Ruggles 
Lumber Co., wholesaler, of Springfield, Mass., 
was in Spokane this week. Mr. Cowles was on 
one of the regular buying trips. He expects 
to join Carlos Ruggles on the Coast. 

W. S. Rosenberry, general manager Winton 
Lumber Co., Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, is in the 
East on business. He will be in New York 


this week. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Nov. 10.—There is no change in the log situ- 
ation since last week, except that there is a 
slightly better supply of cedar logs. Camps 
are running generally. Prices are unchanged. 

Rail and cargo divisions of the market are 
rather quiet, due to a large extent to the re- 
Railroads are buying some 
material for their maintenance departments. 
While 1928 has been an average year, so far 
as the buying of car material is concerned, 
well informed lumbermen say the volume of 
this business will likely be increased during 
the remainder of this year, and Should show 
a considerable gain next year. While the nor- 
mal replacement rate on railroad cars is 
around 100,000 cars yearly, this figure has not 
been attained for several years. The resultant 
shortage, together with the fact that more 
than 250,000 all-wood cars are to be rapidly 
replaced with the composite type having steel 
underframe with wood body, to meet the 
recommendations of the American Railway 
Association, the building rate should be accel- 
erated greatly. And while this composite 
type of car requires less lumber footage than 
the all-wood type, the number of cars that 
will be built in the next few years will, in 
the opinion of the well versed .lumbermen 
cited above, bring a gratifying increase in the 
orders for car material over the footage going 
into such use in the last twelve months. 

Installation of machinery has begun in the 
new DesChutes River sawmill at Tumwater, 
Wash., which is being erected to take the 
Place ‘of the mill destroyed by fire last sum- 
mer. Prospects are that this new mill will 
be ready for operation some time late in De- 
cember. Approximate expenditure in rebuild- 
ing will be around $60,000. 

The Pacific Coast Plywood Manufacturers’ 
Association has found it necessary to double 
the size of its office space in the Liggett Build- 
ing here, to accommodate an increased sales 
force and advertising department. 

M. A. EHiben, of the Northern Blower Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, spent the week in Seattle 
and vicinity, Mr. Eiben was keenly interested 
in the mills and logging camps of the district, 
and says he will return home with a new 
mental picture of the importance of the 
Northwest as a source of the nation’s supply 
of lumber. 


Astoria, Ore. 


Nov. 13.—Cargo lumber shipments from the 
Port of Astoria district of the Lower Columbia 
River amounted to 24,271,000 feet during Oc- 
tober, 1928. This was below the high figure 
for the summer months, due. principally to a 
decline in domestic shipments. The move- 
ment was as follows: California, 5,030,000 
feet; Atlantic coast, 4,335,000 feet; Orient, 9,- 
440,000 feet; Australia, 3,544,000 feet; Europe, 
1,062,000 feet; Hawaiian Islands, 596,000 feet; 
Canal Zone, 224,000 feet, and South America, 
40,000 feet. 


Boston, Mass. 


Nov. 13.—Local specialists in West Coast 
lumber say that the situation here is not yet 
quite satisfactory, but that it has grown 
appreciably better during the last two or 
three weeks. Demand is not very active, but 
much less is being heard about concessions 
from reasonable prices. In fact, it is believed 
that the bulk of current business is being 
transacted at a fair profit for the wholesalers. 
The continued curtailment in production, and 
the decrease in shipments to local distribu- 
ters, are certainly having some effect upon 
the tone of the market. The local market is 
looking somewhat better for transit lots of 
fir. Southern pine flooring is quiet and about 
steady. There is a strong market for Idaho 
white and Pondosa pine. 

There are now only three large eastern 
spruce frame mills active, and their books are 
well filled with orders. The result is a very 
firm market tone. Four cargoes arrived from 
Nova Scotia last week, comprising only 555,- 
456 feet of spruce, 69,015 feet of hardwoods 
and some hardwood squares. One cargo from 
British Columbia comprised 1,928,247 feet of 
fir and hemlock, some shingles, and lath. Dis- 
tributers speak of the continued lethargy in 
demand for lath as_ surprising. Eastern 
spruce 15g-inch are $7@7.15. Chances to buy 
1%-inch at $6.25 and even $6 are reported, 
but some sellers quote $6.25@6.50. Fir and 
hemlock 15-inch lath can now be bought at 
$5.25 on cars, Boston dock. Shingles are quiet 
but steady. 

The Builders Finish Co. 
business in Framingham, 
James W. Gwynn is president. 

The Atlantic Lumber Co., of Boston, has 
announced its purchase of the entire output 
of the Bruce White Manufacturing Co., Ar- 
kansas City, consisting of 24,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually, principally gum, cypress and 
cottonwood. With this addition, the annual 
volume of the Atlantic Lumber Co. will be 
85,000,000 feet. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nov. 12.—While the market here is slow, 
there is no sign of a weakening in prices. 
West Coast quotations are maintained, and 
southern pine is also holding strong. Local 
retailers are not inclined to add to their as- 
sortments. Some of them have quite heavy 
stocks, and they are all concentrating on re- 
ducing their inventories. Fall building has 
not got under way as it should have, as there 
has been considerable rain. 

Hardwood business continues to show im- 
provement, with birch being sold in better 
quantities to the furniture and cabinet mak- 
ing industries, due to the stiffening in south- 
ern gum. There are shortages of some items 
in the North. All the wood using industries 
are buying hardwood, and volume looks bet- 
ter than it has for a long time. 

Gerald L. White, manager of the Compania 
Andina De Maderas, Bogota, Colombia, South 
America, reports that the construction of the 
new electrically driven single band sawmill 
at Bogota is progressing rapidly, the mill 
machinery having arrived in record time and 
in good order. The Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. supplied complete sawmill machin- 
ery, conveyors and motors. The equipment 
includes Allis well known Type “C” band mill, 
and is the third mill of its kind recently fur- 
nished by that company for shipment to South 
America. R. S. Jobson, this company’s saw- 
mill representative, prepared the plans for 
the Compania Andina operation, and A. W. 
Corkins, well known mill builder, is looking 
after the construction and installation of ma- 
chinery. 


(Inc.) has begun 
capital $5,000. 


(Concluded on page 77) 





Turnover 
and good profits 


Wholesalers and retailers 
who are handling Brown’s 
Supercedar will tell you they 
are making a profit on closet 
lining for the first time. 
Super quality. Super pack- 
age. No claims for damage 
or shortage. No depreciation 
in warehouse. 


Write for samples, 
circulars and prices. 


ROW, 
0: oe & © 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 





Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tepget Lumber, and have » Comptote 
ing Mill Facilitie 


Dibert, Stark & Sewn’ Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
London Guarantee Building, , 

306 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 
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CALIFORNIA 
WHITE 
PINE 


You'll hke our quality, 
milling and prompt ser- 
vice. Try us next time 
you need 


BOX, SHOP 
and CLEARS 


Clover Valley 


Lumber Co. 
LOYALTON, CAL. 
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We are pre- 
pared to furnish 
mixed cars of 
boards, dimen- 
sion moulding 
and clears to 
the yard trade. 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forester 
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rederick Lemieux 
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Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


NEW ORLEANS 
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Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Culver City—Betts-Koenig Lum- 
ber Co. has sold business to Yost-Linn Lumber & 
Finance Co. Mr. Betts continues as Culver City 
manager, 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Announcement is made 
of the consolidation of the millwork department 
of the Mason Forwarding Co. with the Newton 
Screen & Novelty Works (Inc.) under name of 
Standard Millwork Co., 554 Osceola St. Lawrence 
Cc. Pheil, manager. 

ILLINOIS. Troy—A. F. Seligman and Martin 
Keck succeeded in lumber business by Edwards- 
ville Lumber Co., of Edwardsville, Il. 


KENTUCKY. Georgetown—Robert Davis, of 
Davis & Oldham, in the retail business in George- 
town for quarter of a century, has sold his inter- 
est to his partner, Edward Oldham, who will 
continue the business. 

Louisville—Atherton-Craig Furniture Co.’s plant, 
formerly belonging to the Prestonia Mfg. Co., and 
later under lease to the Adler Mfg. Co., millwork, 
is to be sold at public auction by Hieatt Bros., 
commissioned by Peter Lee Atherton, principal 
owner. Includes modern woodworking machinery, 
power plant, city switching, etc. 

MINNESOTA. Detroit Lakes — Hage-Hanson 
Lumber Co. succeeded by H. C. Hanson. 

Tintah—Crescent Lumber Co, sold to Johnson- 
Smith Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Kosciusko—C. M. Ozier and H. C. 
Miller have acquired the planing mill and gin of 
J. L. Hammond. 

Meridian—The Hamm Lumber Co., of Boone- 
ville, has leased the plant of the Morgan Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Springfield—Owens Lumber, Fuel & 
Supply Co. sold to Farmers Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Adams—Nye & Jenks Grain Co. 
sold to J. A, Aspegren Lumber Co. 

Clarks—F. J. Johnson succeeded by J. J. Fast. 


NEW JERSEY. Homestead—Edward Kernan 
Co. succeeded by Nauman-Bove Lumber Co. 


NEW MEXICO. Dulce—Plant of Pagosa Springs 
Lumber Co. sold to Bernstein Bros Iron & Metal 
Co., of Pueblo, Colo., who will wreck and sell ma- 
terials; sale included five locomotives, 28 box cars, 
railroad track, sawmill machinery and 15 build- 
ings, erected to house workmen. 


NEW YORK. Geneva—wW. E. Stubbs & Son suc- 
ceeded by Stubbs Lumber Co. (Inc.). 


TEXAS. Abilene—Wooten Lumber Co. sold to 
Markham Lumber Co., of Sulphur Springs. J. . 
Jeter will manage the yard for the purchaser. 

Levelland—Clem Bros. closed yard. 

Levelland—J. C. Whaley Lumber Co. 
Langford Lumber Co. 

Plainview—C. L. Smith Lumber Co. sold to Pan- 
handle Lumber Co. 

San Angelo—J. N. Adams Lumber Co. succeeded 
by C. J. Atterberry Lumber Co. 


WASHINGTON. Belfair—Leonard Johnstone 
Logging Co. has purchased equipment of the Rose 
Point Logging Co. 

Chehalis—A. J. Yeager has sold his sawmill 
equipment in this county to O. W. Curtis. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Dunbar—The partnership 
known as Home Lumber Co., comprised of L. G. 
Landon, E. G. Landon and A, L. Chamberlin, has 
been dissolved. The Landons withdraw from the 
firm and A. L. Chamberlin will continue the busi- 
ness under the same name. 

WISCONSIN. Shawano—Shawano Box Factory 
has been purchased by the Rush Mfg. Co., which 
will reopen the ‘plant. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Salinas—Salinas Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—California Oregon 
Timber Corporation, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
taken out a Delaware charter. Its authorized 
capital stock consists of 3,000 common shares. 


IDAHO. Winchester—Craig Mountain Lumber 
Co. increasing capital to $700,000. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Harvey Wrecking & Lum- 
ber Co. increasing capital from $10,000 to $50,000. 

Forest Park—Wm. H. Gardner & Sons Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000; 7326 Roosevelt Rd. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—American Forest Pro- 
ducts Co. reducing capital from 50,000 shares to 
30,000 shares, no par value, common stock. 

KENTUCKY. Jeffersontown—Continental Lum- 
ber & Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MONTANA. Deer Lodge—Bonner Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; old concern. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Blumberg’s Sons, in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000; lumber, timber; Geo. 
Blumberg, 691 Willoughby Ave. 

Fulton—Sancona Lumber Corporation, incorpo- 
rated; capital, 500 shares, no par value; will do 
business in Lacona, N. Y.; address Willis P. Morin, 
407 E. Broadway, Fulton. 


sold to 


New York, Manhattan—Jacobs Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000; forestry, logging, 
ag mfr.; address Fred Riegel, jr., 532 W. 
30th St. 


OREGON. Myrtle—Sault & Splane Logging Co., 
incorporated; capital, $6,000. 

Portland—West Coast Orient Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; log and lumber exporting. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Bishopville—Coxe-Royer 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; T. J. 
Coxe, president. 


Se 


Cayce—Lexington Lumber Co., increasin 
from $50,000 to $100,000. © coptal 

TEXAS. Austin—Enfield Cedar Co. increasjn 
capital to $50,000; to manufacture cedar poles rm 
posts. 

Houston—Jamail & Baker Lumber Co., incorpo 
rated; capital, $20,000. [ 

Houston—Artcraft Woodworking Co., increagip, 
capital from $25,000 to $32,000. . 

WASHINGTON. Mt. Vernon—Flagstaff Co. in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000; lumbering and Jog. 
ging. 
Seattle—Alaska Cypress Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $25,000; sawmill and logging. 

Seattle—Nudd-Kesner Lumber Co., incorporate: 
capital, $10,000. ‘ 

Seattle—F. L. Hartung, 
$25,000. 

Tacoma—Strand Millwork Co., 
capital, $2,000. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Huntington Park—The Glick 
Bros. Lumber Co. has engaged in the retail lumber 
business at 7411 S. Roseberry St. 

ILLINOIS. Lincoln — West Lincoln 
Grain Co. opening new lumber yard. 


MICHIGAN. Redford (P. O. Detroit)—Redfora 
Lumber Co. installing new offices on its Property 
° east side of Greydale Ave. near Grand River 

ve. : 


_ NEW YORK. Forest Hills—Thos. N. Nixon open- 
ing wholesale and commission lumber business. 

New _ York—Watsontown Door & Sash Co. open- 
ing wholesale millwork business at 2714 Grand 
Central Terminal, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Pineville—McGuinn Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. recently began business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Ellendale—Ellendale Lum- 
ber Co., new concern. 


OHIO. Cleveland—Peerless Lumber Co. will open 
lumber business at 2335 E. 55th St. 


OKLAHOMA. Hollister—Notice appearing in 
last issue re Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co. opening 
new yard is erroneous. The company has main- 
tained a yard here for nearly 20 years, but has 
recently rebuilt and improved, adding new store 
and shed buildings. 


OREGON. Portland---W. J. McCready Lumber 
Co. has been formed by W. J. and M. C. Me- 
Cready. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Gibson Lum- 
ber Co. opening at 4833 Lancaster Ave. 
Philadelphia—Hughes Lumber Co. opening whole- 
—_ yellow pine lumber business in McClatchey 
g. 


TENNESSEE. Sparta—Sparta Spoke Works re- 
cently began spoke manufacturing business. 


TEXAS. Greenville—H. H. Hardin recently be- 
gan retail lumber business. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Los Angeles Pe- 
riod Furniture Mfg. Co. has begun construction of 
2-story factory building, 40x130 ft., and one-story 
shed, 40x135 ft., at 1300 E. Jefferson St. 


IOWA. Fort Dodge—Olson & Will Cabinet Shop 
will erect 43x72 ft. building to house its business. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Fisher Body Corporation 
considering bids for erection of 1 and 3-story fac- 
tory, 100x650 ft. 

Grand Rapids—Hayes Body Corporation, 7th and 
Muskegon Ave., beginning erection of one-story 
120x205 ft. shop building. 


NEW MEXICO. Tularosa—Tularose Tie & Lum- 
ber Co. let contract for new sawmill of 20,000 
feet daily capacity to be built on Mescalero Reser- 
vation, and it has restocked its yards at Tularosa, 
where a recent fire wiped out its entire stock. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Cathey Lum- 
ber Co. erecting new plant on S. Graham and Pen- 
man streets; cost, about $100,000. 

North Wilkesboro—Presley E. Brown Lumber Co. 
erecting new addition. 


OHIO. Cleveland—Interior Finish & Millwork 
Co. erecting one-story 30x100 foot addition to cost 
about $40,000 at 9517 Meech Ave. 


OREGON. Danebo—M. B. Christenson is estab- 
lishing a sawmill, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Batesville—Louis Thomas 
has acquired 49 acres of land with two _ ware- 
houses and mill building and plans establishing 4 
woodworking plant. 


WASHINGTON. Anacortes—Gold Medal Shingle 
Co. will rebuild its shingle manufacturing plant. 


Casualties 


INDIANA. Beech Grove—W. S. Newcomer Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $30,000. 

Brazil—Brazil Wood Products Co., loss by fire, 
$100,000; veneer plant and finishing department 
destroyed with several box cars, etc.; office build- 
ing saved. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—J. B. Hogue Lumber 
Co.’s sawmill at Tucker’s Crossing, five miles south- 
east of Laurel, destroyed by fire with loss of about 
$75,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Building of Mound City 
Box Co, damaged by fire. 
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CHARLES WILLIAM SYNDER, 82 years 
old, Civil War veteran and a pioneer lum- 
perman of Indianapolis, Ind., died recently 
at his home after a long illness. He had 
spent the greater part of his life in Indianap- 
olis. For a number of years he was con- 
nected with the old Eaglesfield Lumber Co., 
now the Johnson Lumber Co., but retired 
about five years ago. A native of Harrison, 
Ohio, he was taken to Indianapolis by his 
mother when he was six months old, following 
the death of his father. He lived with his 
grandfather until the Civil War and _ then 
joined_the northern forces, serving in Co. A, 
132d Ind. Vol. Following the war, he re- 
turned to Indiana and lived at Franklin, 
where he engaged in the lumber business. 
At that time he met Miss Mary Emily Lewis 
of that county and they were married on 
June 27, 1869. Later he and his wife went 
to Glendale, Ohio, where he established a 
jumber business. In 1882, he returned to In- 
dianapolis, where he engaged in the lumber 
business until he retired. He is survived by 
two daughters and a son. 





E. E. GILBERT, 65, well known lumber 
dealer of Smithville, Ohio, is dead following 
a complication of diseases. He is survived 
py his wife and two sons, Don and Taylor, 
poth of Smithville, and two daughters, Mrs. 
C. §. Sheller, of Smithville, and Mrs. Floyd 
Yoder, of Flint, Mich. Mr. Gilbert had long 
been identified with the lumber industry. 





CHARLES CLIFFORD GATES, of Crossett 
Watzek Gates (Inc.), Chicago, and vice-presi- 
dent of a number of its affiliated concerns, 
died Wednesday, Nov. 7 at Hot Springs, Ark., 
following an attack of 
pneumonia. Mr. GateS [jase | 
was 37 years old, and . 
one of the most promi- 
nent of the younger 
generation in the lum- 
ber industry. The body 
was sent to Pasadena, 
Calif., the home of his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Warner Gates, 
where funeral services 
and burial were held 








THE LATE 
CHARLES C. GATES 





Tuesday morning, Nov. 
13. Mr. Gates had con- 
tracted a heavy cold in 
Chicago and had left 
for Hot Springs for a 
short rest. On the 
train he developed a 
chill, and pneumofia 
set in upon his arrival 
at Hot Springs. He 
was ill for two days. 
At his death bed were 
his brother Carl Gates, manager of the For- 
dyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark., and his wife. 

Mr. Gates was born March 18, 1891, at 
Waco, Tex., the oldest son of Mr. and rs. 
Charles W. Gates. The family has for many 
decades been prominent in the lumber indus- 
try of the South, and Mr. Gates, sr., has been 
president of the Crossett Lumber Co., Cros- 
set, Ark., since the organization of that con- 
cern in 1899, and is also extensively interested 
in the other enterprises of the Crossett Wat- 
zek Gates group, as well as in other business 
ventures. He is now retired from active par- 
ticipation in pgetacas and makes his home at 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Charles Clifford Gates was educated at a 
preparatory school at Princeton, N. J., and in 
California, and was a student at the Leland 
Stanford University. He entered the lumber 
business in 1913, as an employee in the office 
of the Crossett Lumber Co., of which his 
father was president and his uncle, E. W. 
Gates, secretary and general manager. Dur- 
ing the World War Mr. Gates left the lumber 
business temporarily and engaged in the pro- 
duction of trench mortars at a plant he had 
established for that purpose at Long Island, 
N. Y. After the war he returned to Crossett, 
Ark., as vice president and director of the 
Crossett Lumber Co. He was also a director 
of the bank at Crossett. -He came to Chicago 
Jan, 1, 1925, to occupy an important executive 
Position in the newly opened general offices 
of Crossett Watzek Gates Inc. Mr. Gates was, 
besides vice president and director of the For- 
dyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark.; vice president 
of the Crossett Timber & Development Co., 
Bastrop, La.; vice president and director of the 
Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart, Ala., and direc- 
tor in the Crossett Western Go., Wauna, Ore. 

Surviving Mr. Gates are his wife, nee Lela 
Courson; one daughter, Bleanor, and one son 
Charles; also his parents; two brothers, Carl 














and Albert, a sister, Mrs. Gertrude Morse, of 
Pasadena, and two uncles, E. . Gates, of 
Crossett, Ark., chairman of the board of Cros- 
sett Watzek Gates (Inc.), and Don Gates, of 
Pasadena, Calif, 


ROBERT BRUCE FARSON, millwork and 
lumber broker of Chicago, and an important 
factor in Chicago lumber circles in the early 
days, died suddenly on Thursday, Nov. 8, 
while at the Union League Club with friends. 
Mr. Farson made his home in St. Charles, 
lll., but had been going to his office in the 
Monadnock Building daily despite his 177 
years. Mr. Farson was for many years 
prominently identified with the sash and 
door manufacturing business of the North- 
west, and was a member of the firm of Far- 
son & Libbey, of Chicago. In 1905 he opened 
a wholesale sash and door business in Chi- 
cago and had continued in that field until 
his death. A widow and one son, Robert B. 
Farson, jr., survive him. Funeral services 
were held on Friday, Nov. 9 at Graceland 
Cemetery Chapel. 


HITE WILLIS BROWN, aged 70, for 25 
years one of the leading business men at 
Paragould, Ark., died at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. John McKenzie. He had been 
suftering from heart trouble several months 
and had been seriously ill since Sept. 1. 
He was a native of Virginia. Mr. Brown and 
T. H. Garrett of St. Louis, Mo., organized 
the Brown Lumber Co. of Paragould twenty- 
five years ago and were actively associated 
with the firm until it was sold to the Barton 
Lumber Co. of Jonesboro, June 1, 1928. The 
tirm is now known as the Paragould Lumber 
Co. Mr. Brown took an active interest in the 
development of his city during the last 
twenty-five years. 


OLIVER F. RAYMOND, 66 years old, lum- 
ber broker of Muncie, Ind., died recently at 
his home after a short illness. He had been 
a resident of Muncie for the last forty 
years and for a time was connected with the 
Johnson Lumber Co., and later with the 
Muncie Pulp Co. He was a former secretary 
of the Izaak Walton League and was a mem- 
ber of several fraternal orders. He is sur- 
vived by a brother, one sister and other 
more distant relations. 


RUDOLPH WEIDAUER, formerly of Ra- 
cine, Wis., died at his home in Everett, 
Wash., where he was engaged in the lum- 
bering business, on Nov. 2. He was 56 years 
old. Mr. Weidauer went with his family to 
Racine from Philadelphia when he was four 
years old. He started in the lumber business 
at Merrill, Wis., with the late Henry Wright, 
and then went to Everett. He is survived 
by his wife and one sister. 


ANDREW CITARELLI, who was connected 
with the sales department of the Willson & 
Adams Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., died recently 
of pneumonia. Mr. Citarelli was a Hoo-Hoo 
and a member of the Nylta Club. 


WILLIAM MORTON, a lumberman of Etty, 
Va., died at his home there on Novy. 10, 
after an illness of several weeks. Mr. Mor- 
ton was 48 years old. A widow and two sons 
survive him, 


CHESTER D. HALL, a lumberman of 
Puncheon Fork, Ky., died at his home there 
on Friday evening, Nov. 9, at the age of 56. 
Mr. Hall had been ill for several weeks of 
typhoid, which was followed by pneumonia. 
A widow and three children survive. 





New Industrial Unit Heater 


The Sirocco unit heater is the latest addi- 
tion to the line of products manufactured by 
the American Blower: Corporation, of Detroit, 
Mich. This unit is designed for heating fac- 
tories, warehouses, shops, garages and indus- 
trial institutions of all types. Bulletin No. 
7418, containing 32 pages, illustrates and de- 
scribes the Sirocco unit heater, the main fea- 
tures of which are thus described by the 
manufacturer: High efficiency; 
heating element; compact; easily installed; 
ability to distribute heat; ability to heat 
quickly; adaptable to a number of positions 
without sacrificing efficiency; low installation 
cost; fuel economy; dependable; low mainte- 
nance cost; strong; practical to install; non- 
corrosive heating element; simple; long life; 
accessible; easily controlled, 


CJ PACIFIC COAST CJ 








TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common $4S 


Dimension 


The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 


Twas” Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 
S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D, 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
H.E. Wade, - - - =~ «= Lincoln, Nebraska 











light weight: 





SULLIVAN 


LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Oregon 


Soft Yellow Fir 


Flooring Finish 
Siding Moulding 
Ceiling Thick Clears 
Factory and Industrial Stock 
Fir Plywood 


SPRUCE, CEDAR, 
WESTERN PINE 
AND HEMLOCK - 























Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried —Well manufactured. 
Es a YMOND, WASH. 
Fs Sales Ome PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 


Old 
Growth 








HIGH INE STRUCTURAL _ GRADE 
~ DOUGLAS FIR 


Saves Labor in Framing Structures. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 








= 
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SPRUCE TOPS 


FOR TABLES, IRONING BOARDS, ETC. 
oints that are stronger than the wood itself. 
haped or square edges. Also furnish cutstock 

for legs and frames. Kiln dried, dressed and 

sanded. 


CARLOADS FROM PACIFIC COAST MILL 


Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 


228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Franklin 3485-6 








Redwood Products 
ds 


SEQUOIA 


Redwood Sales Company 
360 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 














Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the peo 
ple for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless special serv- 
ices rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet No. 49-C 
giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for accurate 
credit ratings. 
LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William -St., NEW YORK CITY 











Can You Figure 
This House 

















In 5 Minutes ? 


You could if you had A. W. Holt’s 
book, “Automatic Building Costs,” on 
your desk. It'll cost you just $15 to 
end your estimating problems for all 
time. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

I'd like to see A. W. Holt’s book, “‘Auto- 
matic Building Costs.” Send it along* for 10 
days FREE examination. It is agreed that if 
I don’t want to buy it, I may return it without 
obligation. 


eee eee eee eee ee ee 


 w.i cc GRR MOM Lois arcane nue oan ae 
*Subject.to approval of management. 























L. B. Lancashire, of S. D. Lancashire & 
Son, hardwood wholesalers of Oberlin, Ohio, 
was a Chicago visitor this week. 


M. R. Campbell, hardwood dimension and 
golf shaft manufacturer of Tullahoma, Tenn., 
when in Chicago this week, reported business 
looking pretty good generally. 


George W. Allport, hardwood supervisor for 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
was in Chicago this week conferring with C. 
W. Lawrance, district manager of the company. 


Frank C. Klesner, sales manager for William 
Horner, maple flooring manufacturer of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., spent several days in Chicago 
this week calling on his friends in the local 
trade. 


F. E. Bruce, vice president of the E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago 
this week on business and reported that the 
demand for oak flooring was showing signs 
of improvement. 


Charles H. Barnaby, prominent hardwood 
manufacturer of Greencastle, Ind., was a visitor 
this week at the Chicago headquarters of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, of 
which he is a director. 


Don Dardis, of the Dardis Lumber & Fuel 
Co., Burlington, Wis., was in Chicago on Nov. 
9 and stated that the retail lumber business in 
his section was on a fairly satisfactory basis. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Dardis. 


L. J. Wilson, of L. J. Wilson & Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., successors to Moss, Blais & Wil- 
son, manutacturers of lumber and lath, made a 
business trip to Chicago this week, and was 
inclined to be optimistic regarding prospects 
for the next few months. 


W. D. Durland, manager of the New Orleans 
office of James D. Lacey & Co., timber land 
factors, left last week for Central America 
with a group of prominent southern lumber- 
men. Mr. Durland plans to return about the 
middle of December to arrange for more in- 
tensive work during the months to follow. 


J. D. Mylrea, president of the Thunder Lake 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., when in Chi- 
cago on Monday of this week reported a fair 
volume of northern hardwood business. After 
spending the day here he left the same evening 
for Milwaukee, Wis., to attend the fall meeting 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association on Nov. 13. 


Among the prominent local distributers of 
northern hardwoods who attended the conven- 
tion of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association in Milwaukee, Wis., 
on Nov. 13 were Charles E. Good, vice presi- 
dent Oconto Co.; George S. Cortis, manager 
of the Chicago sales office of the Von Platen- 
Fox Co., and W. E. Vogelsang, vice president 
Weidman-Vogelsang Lumber Co. 


Ed F. McGowin, sales manager of the hard- 
wood department of the W. T. Smith Lumber 
Co., Chapman, Ala., when in Chicago this week 
in attendance at the semiannual meeting of the 
Cooperage Industries of America, stated that 
there was a good demand for hardwoods. Ac- 
cording to Mr. McGowin, his company is now 
operating, in connection with its southern pine 
plant at Chapman, a hardwood band mill with 
a daily capacity of 35,000 feet, the output con- 
sisting mostly of oak, cypress and poplar. 


C. W. Roark, a prominent lumberman 
of Greenville, Ky., connected with the Green- 
ville Milling Co., was elected to Congress by 
the Republicans in his district, in the Repub- 
lican jandslide in Kentucky on Nov. 6, in which 


many staunch Democratic counties elected Re. 
publicans to various offices. The race in Mr 
Roark’s district was close. At the time of the 
election Mr. Roark was in a Louisville hospital 
for an operation for throat trouble, said to have 
been caused by making too many addresses, 


The Kirk & Blum Manufacturing Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, announces the opening ot a 
branch factory, with sales and engineering 
office at 4718 Burlingame, near Broad Street 
Detroit, Mich. The purpose of this plant will 
be to extend more prompt and efficient service 
to the automotive and other industries in De- 
troit and vicinity than has heretofore been 
possible through shipping materials from the 
Cincinnati plant. The company states that the 
present district office at 3-128 General Motors 
Building, Detroit, will be moved to the ney 
branch office. 


Alvin B. Hon, associated with his father, 
George Hon, in the lumber business at Win- 
chester, Ky., suffered cuts and bruises, while a 
companion, George Horschel, of Louisville, 
suffered some broken ribs and other injuries, 
when a fast passenger train of the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad, heading South, -crashed 
through an open switch and struck a switch 
engine just out from Memphis, Tenn., at 9 
o'clock Sunday morning, Nov. 11. The engi- 
neer was killed and seven passengers injured. 
Messrs. Hon and Horschel were on their way 
to Clarksville, Miss., to spend a few days 
hunting. 


The Show Window of Agriculture 


Reports from B. H. Heide, secretary-man- 
ager of the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion and Grain & Hay Show, indicate that 
this year’s exposition, to be held at the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Dec. 1 to Dec. 8, will 
be one of the largest and most interesting 
events of the kind ever held. During that 
week Chicago will be host to thousands of 
country people who will attend the live stock 
exposition. Among these thousands will be 
many hundreds of young people who will come 
from the farms all over the country and who 
will return home enthused over what they 
have seen and heard. “hese young people 
will be the builders of the future and wil! 
have much to say about farm methods, build- 
ings and equipment. Lumbermen should be 
especially interested in this great exposition 
and should not only attend it themselves but 
should encourage the people of their com- 
munities to attend. Having been the chief 
show window of American agriculture for 
twenty-nine years, the International exposition 
has set the pace for new and improved methods 
of farming. Both town and country people 
meet and mingle there, and the International 
affords an unusual lesson of how the other 
half lives. No industry has or should have a 
more abiding interest in the proper develop- 
ment of farming and live stock raising than 
the lumber industry. 


Publicity for Lumber Firm Executive 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 12—A write-up of 
Harry L. Abbott, vice president of the Atlantic 
Lumber Co., appeared in the Courier-Express 
of November 11 under the head of “Men You 
Ought to Know.” Mr. Abbott began his career 
as a school teacher and in the World’s Fair 
year was in Chicago, where he bought the food 
for a cousin’s hotel. He remained in that 
city until 1901, when he went with his brother, 
Charles Abbott, to Williamson, Ky., to operate 
a sawmill. The firm was Abbott Bros. & Wil- 
kinson. After several months in the “moon- 
shine’ district,” he became associated with the 
Atlantic Lumber Co. as a traveling salesman, 
covering Ohio and Indiana. In 1904 he came 
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to Buffalo and was instrumental in establish- 
ing the company’s local yard. In 1918 he was 
made vice president and sales manager. He 
js president of the Automobile Club, past presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange and of 
the Hook & Axe Club, one of the board of 
governors of the Park Club, a member of the 
Greater Buffalo Advertising Club, the Kiwanis 
Club and the Chamber of Commerce. 


An Unusual Play House 


It remained for the builder of the small 
house shown in the picture to make use of prob- 
ably the smallest size lap siding on record. 
The material used for the purpose is 154-inch 

ttice. 

The structure as a whole was built for a 
play house but it has some unusual features. 
It has windows that raise and lower, a substan- 
tial panel door, a modern Yale lock, and an 
electric door bell. 

Inside it is lined with approved wall board, 
and the molding at the ceiling is studded with 
small electric lights, one light overhead on 
the porch. There are four electric wires from 
the house that supply current for the lights 
and the bell. The whole is neatly painted, and 











Play house with some unusual features 


the ground on all sides is now being sown to 
grass and given a real landscape effect. 

It is was built for the play of the Kleine 
children shown in the picture, 1467 Irving 
Park Boulevard, Chicago. 


Interest in TX Literature Growing 
(Concluded from Page 30.) 


terested in what we are undertaking to do in 
the way of promoting Better Farm Homes.” 
Mr. Waterbury enclosed some literature on 
this subject. 

These are samples of the type of commen- 
datory letters received from day to day con- 
cerning one publication or another. 

* * . to aa 


Oklahoma Dealer Strong for Grade-Marking 


W. H. Scales, manager of the Dallas office, 
in the course of his rounds recently called upon 
Clarence D. Burkholder, of the Burkholder 
Lumber Co., Cordell, Okla., a director of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. 
Burkholder only recently opened a yard in 
Cordell. He was for seven years general man- 
ager of a group of line-yards in Kansas and 
Missouri belonging to the E. R. Burkholder 
Lumber Co. 

Mr. Burkholder, among other things, said 


he was building up his business on the basis 
of quality materials only and to this end is 
stocking grade-marked lumber and likes it very 
much. He feels that any reasoning dealer 
should readily see the advantages to be ob- 
tained from stocking and advertising grade- 
marked lumber. 

He keeps all of his No. 1 stock on one alley 
and No. 2 stock on another alley of his yard, 
and makes it a point to show this to his new 
customers, to call their attention to the grade- 
marks and the marking on the racks and then 
invite the customers to personally watch the 
loading of his orders to make sure that the 
lumber is taken from the proper stock. 


x* * * * * 
Service Through “Bureau Farmer” 


A line of service given by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association is the question 
and answer department carried in the “Bureau 
Farmer,” published by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Frank P. Cartwright, 
chief engineer of the National association, has 
just received the following letter from David 
Mohan, Cambria, IIl.: 

I wish to thank you for your kindness in 
sending the instructions for remodeling our 
old barn and for having the blue prints and 
book on lumber on the farm sent to me. Fine 
of you, as there is so much information that 
will be of great service to me. 


Many a lead that promises business for the 
lumberman is developed through this question 
and answer department. 





@Saaaenae 


Northern Manufacturers Meet 


(Continued from page 45) 


for the production of dimension stock built in 
the North and the president is to appoint a 
committee, to consider the establishment of 
such a mill and report at the next meeting of 
the association. 

Mr. Kerr further repotied that architects are 
specifying the use of more northern hardwoods 
and that five outstanding buildings in Detroit, 
either just completed or under construction, are 
using birch to a good extent. There is also a 
marked increase in the use of birch for ex- 
terior doors. 

Mr. Kerr said, however, that only 8 percent 
of the dwelling house specifications originate 
in architects’ offices, and that the remaining 92 
percent are not using much birch or other 
northern woods. 

Mr. Swan then told of the recent meeting 
of the advertising committee, which gave a pre- 
liminary report. It is getting out a new birch 
book with colored plates, a book on hard maple 
furniture, and colored specifications and a letter 
to architects, and also a 4-page colored birch 
letterhead. He said that the colored plates can 
be used also for national advertising, if the 
committee feels it can afford to use color pages. 
The committee expects to have 40,000 pieces of 
colored printed matter ready by Jan. 1. 

The report fo the joint committee of whole- 
salers and manufacturers on standard of re- 
lationship between the two divisions, governing 
practices, was held over until the next meeting, 
and in the meantime copies are to be sent to 
all members. 





Hymeneal 


VREDENBURGH-WHEELAND. Announce- 
ment has been made of the engagement of 
Miss Mary Alice Wheeland, daughter of Mrs. 
Olive Wheeland, Wheeland Haven, Riverton, 
to W. Ogden Vredenburgh, son of Thomas 
Vredenburegeh II, of Springfield, Ill. The mar- 
riage will be an event of the early winter 
season in the capital city. Mr. Vreden- 
burgh is secretary of the Peter Vredenburgh 
Lumber Co., and both young people are of 
socially prominent families of Springfield. 
Miss Wheeland attended the Walnut Hill 
School, Natick, Mass., the Howe-Marot Junior 
College in Connecticut and Miss Finch’s 
school in New York, 





CHICAGO 





Wineyar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 
Lake Linden, Michigan 


Mareinsco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


WE SPECIALIZE! 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 





Idaho White Pine §Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone Central 5691 


111 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales nts for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“Soo Brand” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





Kiln Dried 


and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
elmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Wenem Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 








GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL 


‘DONALD F. KAEHLER 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


COMMISSION 
310 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Telephones, Harrison 1289 - 1686 


White Pine, Fir, Yellow Pine 


Cc B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Ocean Freight 
Brokers 
Special department handling export lumber shipments , 











Foreign Forwarders, 

toms Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
ang, collect invoices 
and discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 














LOSZing roiph & Bryant 


Have problem to solve in 
cumaaeetalion oF - tan 


for superintendents, timber owners, 
etc. $1.50, postpaid. 
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is Week’s Lumber Prices 3 





Following are f. o. b. 





Plooring | Finish, All 10-20’ 
1x3” E.G.— B&better Rough: asl 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. .$66.11 1x5 and 10”.. 50. 
No. 1,'6-20 ft.. 45.54 py eas. 6&8”. . 54.00 
a> ea /4x5, 10&12”. 62.00 

« . ” eed t d: 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 39.51 B&better Surfaced: 7.93 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 32.79 | 1x6” ........ 46.09 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 27.05 raat: 6.87 
1x4” E.G.— 1x5 and 10”... 52.14 

90’ 5.00 ae xeseens . 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 65.0 ayaa, Gas? 6017 
1x4” F.G.— 5/4x5, 10&12”. 78.90 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 40.44 6/4 & 8/4x4, 
No. 1, 10-20’... 34.78 ieee 6.96 
No. 2, 10-20’... 24.27 6/4 & 8/4x5, 
10&12” .... 73.50 
Ceiling 1 ¢ Susfeces: 
%x4”", 10x20’— Kz a 40.41 
B&Bt aes eS xe” cocceveces 39.4 
ge elebikepeeh 32.37 | — soars agee ret 
9 9 x5 and 10” 46. 
ah chsacéaewaes 19.65 — 54.26 

, red Siding | Casing and Base 
1x6", 10-20 | B&better: 

B&Btr ..... 37.77 | 4,and eee 53.33 
os eceenee 8 ee lertanee 53.90 
Me Nis dasan deen 24.72 | 5 and 10”. 60.42 


mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., 


| 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Fencing, S15, 10-20 Plaster Lath 
No. 1— No. 1, %”, 4°.» 4.04 
1x4” ,. re. No. 2, %”, 4°.. 3.60 
a ++, 36.26 Dimension, S1S1E 
1x4”. ....... 20.22 | No. 1— 
ee” § ceseeounh 22.53 Short- Long- 
No. 3— leaf leaf 
oe” 6 +euneeres 15.15 2x 4” 10’. 37 -es 30.45 
1x6” a 16.13 > ‘ - tH 
16’ P ¥ Be 
Boards, S18 or S28 18&20’.. 31.09 33.57 
No. > i, (all 10- ed? 2x 6”, 10’ 25.78 26.52 
Ixi0” "322222 3113 EE 
BK1B" .cccces 50.03 18&20’.. 29.84 30.87 
es elena *é™ 2x §”, 10° 27.91 26.60 
yp ttteeeee 26.35 27.32 
1x10" cacenen on 34 2 . 27.58 29.71 
ae”) | otewaew 26.61 18&20’.. 27.70 30.92 
No. 3 (all 6- vedig* 2x10”, 10’ 31.75 .... 
1x8” yp tte 17.79 > 30.50 33.00 
1x10” Caeenes 17.95 ++ - 9958 34.15 
ts Ql SS 18.31 18&20’.. 31.13 34.64 
Byrkit Lath 2x12”, 10’ 33.00... 
SC OE DWestsccic 14.50 12° . 33.77 41.11 
On. 2 éexeea 15.24 16’ - 88.18 43.14 
12’ and longer 13.00 18&20’,. 35.96 45.22 





for the week ended Nov. 9: 


Shortleaf Dimension Shiplap 
SiSits No. 1, (all 10-20): 
No. 2— cae 33.96 
ee Ae 24.69 No 28-8): on 
| er 24.24 Po 
BPD, i nk coal 25.33 ixi0 ecervcces 24.90 
18&20’ 28.37 ~ a (all 6-20’): 
Mee wakieioie 17.53 
5 oe ere 22.32 : 0 be iateles 
Brose 21.68 _ “+ Seay 
ie wag 22.57 Longleaf Tim 
18&20’ .. 23.91 “eg —_ 
. : No. 1 Sq. E&S 
2 ee Meee 23.00 S4S, 20 and 
21 are 22.92 under: 
Mr . aeewds 23.32 3” 28.90 
18&20’ 24.29 10” a p ehcie 32.73 
2x10”, 12’ 22.50 SD ccsctiuses Oe 
ee? 24.07 
18&20’ 24.76 Car Material 
tl a ae 26.01 (All 1x4 & 6”): 
18&20’ 28.67 B&Btr. . 9 and 
No. 3— ams yy ible 42.92 
2x4” oo... 15.89 30a Maeve SOM 
ee 14.44 rz opie 
2x8” saa Hic ati ce tal 16.26 “ere eee eeee 26.00 
SetO” .ncccce 15.50 | No. 2 random.. 20.00 








ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” g” 10” ” 
at 6-16". $51.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
o. 


btr.*, 6-16’. 49.00 64.00 54.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1., 6-16’. 50.00 64.00 63.00 § § 
No. 2., 8-16’. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3., 8-20’. 34.00 86.50 37.50 37.50 38.50 
No. 4., 4-20’. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5” &6/4— 4"&wdr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’....$67.00 $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16". 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
ae ae UE w eee 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 

For 5/&6’4 in No. 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch, add 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10-inch, add $8; in No. 3, all 
widths, add $6; No. 4, 4, 

$Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 


better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18-and 20- foot, 2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and- 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 


Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 


foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10-foot: 

Dé&btr., 4-inch. .$28.00 B, 4-inch...... $18.00 

6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch...... 21.00 


Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 
2, $6.45. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Wov. 10.—Eastern prices, 
four or five bunches, f. o. b. mill are: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


Mixed with 
Straight lumber or 
< cars shingles 

Extra stars, 6/2...... $2.55 @ 2.65 $2. 65@ 2.70 
Extra clears, | 3.00 3.10 10 3.15 
125.6 wae vewe ta 3.75 3.85 Hi 90 
PL ccs am ee robe 3.90 3.90 
ON OO TC ee 4.60 4.80 4.90 
NE dion sca ch ke a 11.00 11.25 11.00 11.75 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2... 3.55 3.65 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra stars, 6/2...... 2.70 2.75 
Extra clears .....-0.% 3.25 3.35 
Pn “~wsavieedeees 3.90 4.00 
DE acconeeereced 4.45 
Perfections .......... 4.90 5.00 

Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2.... 1.05 1.10 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2.... 1.40 1.50 1.50 
Common clears ...... 2.05 2.15 2.15 2.25 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


a ahesbstnevesckn'e 3.75 
6 = 5 SR pee 4.00 
De ceseeens.e akin 4.80 
Perfections .........+- 5.00 
Royals (No. 1’s).....- 11.76 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 12.—Following are typi- 
cal average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made dur- 
ing the week ended Novy. 10, as reported by 
the North Carolina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
DE. ite tiecdtwtsecractveedueeeeeen $46.01 
ee ee re 32.73 
NE adidas celia adore dpi. te aim thie wp 0 eds deehinve ema 25.00 
BO Materladecswarsecsaccrevae vam 22.00 
, No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
REM weeks ba $45.50 er ‘ne ‘oe 
ae .. wes ence 47.15 re or oes 
1x = ana ee 46.81 $34.57 $28.25 $24.51 
| iatiean akan nea ees 
eee” wiaceea 49.39 37.55 28.06 24.62 
Pe enpeias 52.64 39.79 28.79 25.96 
-e””@6=_ hh tae even 42.95 31.57 26.75 
Edge, B&better— 
5 PI Ar ar ea $50.27 
EE. catcbedhab ede ecedtesewneeacestann 67.93 
PE” vescenkePeerierhee ki ean nas heme 67.96 
ES Cain AdAte Pee hKeea ane Seewaneeaenheee 53.50 
Bark Strips— 
DE cheerseon oe daererisbadsandehoude 32.85 
ES Sete dthe ne he oe deena eehaw Seba 20.00 
Dressed: 21%” 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 
Nae anh be eee mew $43.73 $41.74 
Bee 2B OI i oc ccccceies 37.65 37.04 
Bark strip partition, B&better.......... $34.67 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn..... 19.36 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
Me’ tetceesGuvieteawenanune $29.54 $22.37 
BEE “:hiicn 6d wa Garner ine deere 30.59 23.28 
DES «, (aw ee ulaca wakes ows waa ee 30.98 23.35 
BE -katecinckvacweacewesane 32.79 23.55 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock es, s1s— 


12’ 14’ 16’ 

Me Satan $28.00 $29.00 $29.00 $30.00 
TS eee 30.50 31.50 31.50 33.00 
"a 32.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 
70 34.00 35.00 35.00 36.50 
ee” exeaean 35.00 36.00 36.00 37.50 

For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4. 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 
Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and 


longer, No. 2, $28; No 4 $23. 
No. 1 Hemlock, sisiz— 

8’ 10’ 14’ 16’ 
ee  eesaeiae $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $32.00 
Oe ea 29.00 30.00 30.00 32.00 
= he Se 31.00 32.00 31.00 32.00 
| gl em s+ 00 oy 34.00 
ge 31.00 4.00 00 35.00 

For he 2 dimension, ya $4 ‘from price 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 13.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Nov. 9, 10 and 12, direct 
and wholesale, reported by West Coast mills 
= the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 
ows: 


. Vertical Grain Plooring 
B 


B&btr Cc D 

OO lee ee $40.25 $41.00..$30.75.. .... 

GEE. saw ooaie jwoe 41.25 eae 
gl a se 39.00 
Fiat Gute Plooring 
rer or a 25.75 21.00 
Te” —ktwwtee eee ‘ 34. 15 32.00 
Mixed one ered 
SOG canceaseren $15.25 
‘Ceiling 
Re dsxacdwee ee 23.75 20.50 
See”) | Sc ee ueeons 24.50 21.50 
reall ‘Siding, 4 

Bee evtavecatunws 27.00 

ee ae $f. 25 29.50 oe 

Te -¢eniees omeea vee 18.00 

Finish, Kiln ‘Driea and Surfaced 

1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 

RN ewer nrxamenecun $42.75 $42.00 $55.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 

Pe Es timaennees $17.50 $17.75 $18.50 -$22.50 

BU ie a mde owaces 12.75 12.50 13.25 14.75 
BO wits ciweoese 9.25 8.75 8.75 

Dimension 


No. 1, 2” thick— 
: a 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24' 26-32’ 
4” $16.50 a 50 $20.50 $21.00 $20.50 


6”. 37.35 25 19.00 19.50 19.25 $22.75 $23. 15 
8” 18.50 is: 25 19.25 19.50 19.50 '22.25 23.25 
10” 19.25 19.25 20.00 20.00 20.00 24.00 23.75 
12” 19.25 18.75 20.00 20.25 21.00 22.75 25.25 
2x4”, 8’, $18. 00; 10’, $18.75; 2x6”, 10’, $16.25 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2 ...$11.75 $11. 4 _ 25 ssi 75 $10.75 
No. 3 a nag 6.2 ‘ owen 
» i Pn Timbers. 
3x3 to 4x12" ro OS ee $20.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, CG nk to 7ofaees 16.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........- 18.75 
Pir Lath 
es 6 Dee. Ge cb mech bssiccecaces $2.75 
Pe - ane Plat Grain Car Siding, 9 OF 35.00 
1x6” Ser pine ey partie eai At BE I 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Nov. 12.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. D. 
New York: 


All 8 6”"— Sap Heart 
hy FEE MRP RES: $1.35 $1.60 
ae epitaeetes. 1.25 1.50 
BY indorde beuse<datweeennnact 1.05 1,30 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LumBerman] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 12.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


nish— Factory stock— 
ee” niece a mee $65.00 , an 31@33 
1x4—10” 55.00 | eae 31@32 
_— siding— ee ttiheapestee 33.50 
ee 24.00 Sf eee a 
%x6”",Flat gr. 27.00 Lath .......... 


25 
Vert. gr. 30.00 Green box. $i7@18. 50 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LumBerman] 

Portland, Ore., Nov. 12.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $21.50; No. 2, $16; No. 
3 $12 

Fir, red: aerated, $15 @16. 

Cedar: $15@ 

Hemlock: Ungraded, $9.50@10.50. 

Spruce: No. 1, $24@25; No. 2, $18@19; No. 
3, $12@13. 








Everett, Wash., Nov. 12.—Log ~~ 
Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only $21; lum- 


ber logs, $35. 
Hemlock: No. 2, $12@14; No. 3, $11@13. 
Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 12.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as yoo 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; , $10 

Cedar, shingle booms, $25, sis. a* $10; lum- 
ber logs, $27 and $20. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 10.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ "Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
Nov. 7. Reports of prices shown as S2S in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
$2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random lergth basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 





Feet Average 
Sold Price 
15,000 1x8” No. 1 common 82S AL....$38.31 
197,500 1x8” No. 2 common S2S AL.... 25.75 
322,000 1x8” No. 3 common 82S AL. 19.98 
429.500 4/4 No. 4 common S28 RW RL 15.26 
103,500 1x6” D select S2S RL.......... 45.13 
22,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S AL.. 47.00 
57,000 1x6” C select S2S RL......... 61.82 
19,500 5&6/4x4"&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 64.53 
Caos «© © WEE MRS co wins skecs es 35.58 
89,000 t/t No. 3 & btr shop S2S— o1.13 
No 3 Re ae et Ot 27.10 
i RE eee eee 21.03 
Idaho White Pine 

11,500 1x8” No. 1 common 82S RL.... 43.00 
131,500 1x8” No. 2 common 82S RL.... 31.56 
102,500 1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL. 23.73 
2,000 4/4 No. 4 common 82S RW RL 20.50 
15,500 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 46.32 
5,500 5&6/4x4"& wdr D sel S2S RL 74.00 
5,500 1x6” C select S2S RL.......... 75.00 
5,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 89.00 
30,000 6° © bhewel siGleGs ccc cicdicnss 42.90 

2,500 5&6/4 No. 3 & btr shop S2S— 
A. Re a ae dedes ke Geena hae alee 59.25 
Te ee ak cel ae eae aren ae odie 34.25 
BD debe deeds es eee eos 31.25 

Larch and Fir 

26,000 2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension...... 19.36 
500 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension...... 20.50 
5,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S RL.... 17.75 
25,000 4” C&btr vert gr. fig RL...... 36.05 
8,500 6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL.. 32.90 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Nov. 12.—The poplar siding 

market was a little slower last week, but or- 
ders have picked up again. Production is nor- 
mal, and prices steady and unchanged: 


No.1 No.2 

FAS yy com. com. 

PO cv essecenteesss $50 $40 $30 $24 
eas ae 50 38 28 22 
ao RS a ae ee 50 35 24 20 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 10.—The follow- 
ing average oeibes f. o. b. mills, those on 
commons covering l-inch stock only, were 
reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Association for the period ended Oct. 31: 


California White Pine 


All witthie~ 
No. ss elr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
OIE cisipnsdeaee $68.15 $53.55 $41.40 
5/4 ..«»s- 76.10 68.05 53.50 53.60 
, Sea 73.60 60.90 45.45 50.20 
eer 83.60 72.05 60.40 63.10 
California Sugar Pine 
ee eee 98.35 91.85 72.65 51.85 
| SS 99.35 74.35 63.45 62.45 
> 2a 88.60 69.35 50.95 63.60 
eee 98.20 81.70 65.65 83.35 
White Pine Shop Cedar 
ee $32.85 Pencil stock ...$23.75 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w. 39.90 Mixed Pines 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w. 27.75 Common— 
Panel, %”xa.w.. 69.75 No. 1 1x4&6. 0% 7 
Sugar Pin Shop mek, ee NVewee es 
Beh | wapadeeces $44.70 Me. B oe eenas 22:10 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w. 47.25 Box .....-+-e-- 21.70 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w. 32.35 Timbers ....... 27.65 
Siding, B&btr, 
White Fir ME cae bes 31.60 
C&btr, all sizes. oes. 50 PLath— 
No. 1 com...... 0.10  } aa 4.60 
No. 1 dimen, 1, eS xcesees 3.50 
eR ae 18.95 | Pate SRR: 1.25 
Australian No. 1 dim. 
i ae $52.15 1fexa.w. . 26.15 
TE, oh as see 49.10 Douglas Fir 
Jy 4. ee 44.65 C&better ...... 6.15 
SPO: ccecvses 54.50 Ties andtimbers 24.35 
10/4&thxa.w. .. 79.05 Dimension 5.40 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 10.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, %4-inch 
Cc r ‘ ’ 





lea eas omy 
DY 6 ch ecira marae $26.00 $23.00 $18.00 
Rn) i vtaneeesns 30.00 25.00 22.00 
2S eee 34.00 30.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
REET eT $46.00 $39.00 
SR Sere eee 55.00 43.00 
SD ncnerersacnacanar enw 65.00 eae 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 4S Rough 
SE” oo Sinivnse beseteeseee $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
saiecbrcteed ade ee wa 80.00 76.00 
ESS ne 90.00 86.00 
ee ae err 105.00 101.00 
Clear Ceiling or oe One Side V or B 
1x3 and 4-inch, 10 to 16’.....cccccccces $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under.....cccccccees 50% 
Made from other SiIZeS....ciccccccccsceces 40% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
UN iin oo 0 oe ae ane he bee ewes naeee 5% 
Clear Lattice, S45, 4- to 4 
100 1.3 ft. 
ae we im ad tedster 
AR ae eens ae ee erg oe * rt 
Se sce caksmeane baw a akaa wae aaa eon -50 
Following are average sales prices, these 


f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Nov. 3: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—-BObetter mace eibs $61.00 oee-e8 
Flat grain—Babetter ees 42.25 40.25 
ey UA See 34.00 
No RE ‘ 25.75 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $31.25 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 40.00 

Finish and Moldings 
Pintoh,. 1SGRIS” TR POtter 6... cs ccccccns $62.75 
5/4&5&10” B&better ........... 71.25 
Cee CE GG TI oink so oc cdceciscces 73.75 


Discount on mouldings, 1%” and under.... 


1%” and over.... 
Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1........ $37.50 
Meee, BO Be Fics cct 27.75 
ee, SE. Bk fs ped nic kevneeser gases 25.25 
e.g Be ene te keed cee censuses 19.00 
Dimension 

oe 5 we | 6 6 Cer $26.50 
a ec vccanaeh nausea d 28.00 
SS a ar ee 31.50 
po SS SS eae ee 23.50 
oo gt Sr 24.75 

Lath 
es. ae ee a ea bates anaes dawaecees Ghee $4.65 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Nov. 12.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


CoMMON RouGH eae - AND FENCING— 


10&12ft. 14 ft, 16 ft 

No 1, 1x AP eeeeee - -$42.00 $42.00 $48.00 
1x. 6”......2.. 45.00 45.00 47.00 

1X 8”.....20+. 49.00 48.00 47.00 
1x10”......... 57.00 54.00 52.00 

1512”... ccccce - 74.00 72.00 70.00 

No. 8 1x 4”......... 84.00 34.00 40.00 
1x 6”.......+. 36.00 36.00 39.00 

1X 8%. wcccccee 40.00 39.00 38.00 
1x10”......2.. 42.00 40.00 38.00 
IETS”... cccccce $8.00 46.00 45.00 

No. 8, 15 GB ccosccce 27.50 27.50 28.50 
1X 6” .cccccce, 30,50 80.50 31.50 

ix 8*.. 32.00 82.00 32.00 

110%... cccveee Hane 32.00 32.00 

1518"... .ccecse 00 33.00 


00 33. 
For all white pine yo 1 and 2, add $1; 
ioe S1S or 82S add $1. For resawing add $1. 
D&M, drop siding etc., add $1.5 


a * 4, 4-inch and wider, 6- to 20- i. $27; 

No. 5, $20. 
No. 1 Precs Storr, oe 

10’ 14’ 16° 18&20’ 
2x 4” ...$34.50 $32 $0 $31.50 $32.50 $34.50 
mee wes vy 50 32.50 31.50 31.50 33.50 
2x 8” ... 34.50 34.50 32.50 32.60 34.50 
re 36. 50 37.50 37.50 36.50 36.50 
2x12” ... 37.50 38.50 38.50 37.50 8.5 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduet $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
SIpING 4- AND 6-INCH, 4- TO 20-FrooT— 
Norway 


180 D BH C&bt. 
4” cee Bi 0 $36. 50 $27.00 $17.00 ry 00 
6” pner-» 46.0 100 381.00 20.00 34.00 


APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 12.—Average wholesale 
prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Appala- 
chian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


at 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE 
PE eavescons f30a145 ery toe siss@iss 
WEISER ccccee 105@110 10@115 15@120 
80@ 85 





No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 54@ 59 55 60 
Sound wormy. 43@ 45 52@ 57 55@ 60 
QUARTERED RED VAK— 
EE dda eet ar? ye 
No. 1 com.... 65@ 
No. 2 com io bo bee 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
aaa ee te > $130@135 
TE ee 70@ 75 75@ 80 95@100 
No. 1 com 58@ 63 68@ 73 80@ 85 
No. 2 com 40@ 45 48@ 55 58@ 63 
No. 3 com.... 22@ 24 23@ 25 24@ 27 
Sound wormy 44@ 46 57@ 60 60@ 65 
Basswoop— . 
Pa $ 70@ 72 $ 70@ 75 $ 80@ 85 
No. 1 com.... 50@ 53 55@ 60 63@ 68 
No. 2 com 28@ 31 33@ 38 38@ 43 
CHESTNUT— 
er $ 85@ 90 $100@105 $110@115 
No. 1 com.... 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 
No. 3 com.... 20@ 21 21@ 22 21@ 22 
Sd. wormyand 

No. 2 com.. 29@ 31 33@ 35 35@ 37 
No. 1 common 

& Better, 

sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 

BrrceH— 

J ere ree $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 

and sel. 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 383@ 35 88@ 40 40@ 42 

BEECH— 
PAD eheivoses $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com.... 40@ 43 45@ 48 45@ 50 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 33 
Popanel & N 

ane oO. 

13” & wiler $140 $150 $160 
i. See 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel. 80 ' 96 110 
Mm 2 se cece 60 65 70 
. Se Serer $ 38@ 41 44@ “46 46@ 48 
We B Be vcccs 26 28 28@ 30 

MAPLE— 
(7) ee Tr $ 70@ 75 $ 75@ 80 $ 85@ 90 
No. 1 common 

and sel. 46@ 51 58@ 63 65@ 70 

No. 2 com.... 34@ 36 40 40@ 42 





BLACK WALNUT 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 12.—The following 
are today’s prices on American black walnut, 
f. o. b. Kansas City 


senor x18 -9%” wide: 4/4, $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, 
we 4/4, $160; 6/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120; 8/4, 


135. ' 
No. 2: 4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $45; 
8/4, $55. 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following *ra prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
Fas Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ...$ 80.00 $ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 38.00 $ 21.00 
5/4 ... 965.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 95.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 100.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 
Basswoop— 

7 ‘en 76.00 66.00 48.00 32.00 24.00 
5/4 77.00 67.00 50.00 34.00 25.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 53.00 35.00 25.00 
8/4 84.00 74.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 

10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 “ae 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 e 


Key stock, 4/4, $75; 5/4, $80 or on grade; 
FAS, $90; No. 1, $70. 


ix4-inch No. 1 face clr. & btr., $66; 1x5- 
inch, $76. 


BircH— 
4/4 ... 86.00 66.00 44.00 28.00 20.00 
B/4 ..- 91.00 71.00 52.00 34.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 96.00 76.00 58.00 36.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 101.00 81.00 70.00 44.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 geee 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 ane 
3/4 ... 80.00 65.00 40.00 25.00 
5/8 ... 76.00 61.00 35.00 25.00 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & war. 
add $15; for 5-inch & wdr., 8- foot & lgr., add 


2. 
Price of 4 & 6-foot lengths, $28. 
red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $80; 
one and two face clear, $65; 1x5-inch, two face 
clear, $20: one and two face clear, $70; run of 
pile, i 


For sel. 


Sorr EtmM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 65.00 55.00 45.00 26.00 2.00 
5/4 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 85.00 75.00 63.00 35.00 23.00 
10/4 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 aées 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 46.00 Secs 
Rock E_tmM— 
4/4 ... 70.00 45.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 76.00 50.00 28.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 50.00 28.00 20.00 
80.00 ened 60.00 35.00 *25.00 
0/ 95.00 ‘ 75.00 50.00 Pere 
12/4 105.00 ape 85.00 55.00 30.00 
*Bridge plank. 
Sorr MarPLE— 
4/4 ... 62.00 52.00 42.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 80.00 70.00 58.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 88.00 78.00 63.00 34.00 21.00 
Rep Oak— 
4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 
5/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
HARD MAPLE RouGH FLooRING STockK— 
No.1 No.2 No.3A 
com. com. com. 
OG éavnvnsdeenceecewnn $40.00 $30.00 $20.00 
EP @06neuthereancaceus 43.00 33.00 23.00 


i 


Harp MaPLe— 
Sel. No. 1&Sel. 
FAS 6”&wdr. 6”&wdr. No.2 No.3 


4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 44.00 $ 31. Hs $ 17.00 


5/4 ... 80.00 65.00 50.00 34.00 19 99 
6/4 ... 88:00 68.00 55.00 34.00 19.09 
8/4 ... 95.00 7.00 63.00 34.00 21.09 
10/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 30.09 
12/4 ... 118.00 98.00 83.00 50.00 30,09 
14/4 ... 135.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 35:09 
16/4 ... 170.00 145.00 130.00 60.00 35,99 


Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch anq 
wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 

Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent, 


BEECH— 


FAS Sel. = 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
5/4 No. 2 com. & bett 3.00 $16.00 
4/4 ...$ 55. Yo $40. oo. ” $35. 00 25.00 19.09 
5/4 ... 60.0 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.09 
CS seo Tee oo 60.00 50.00 35.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 aaa 60.00 40.00 25.00 
END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 
FAS and 
Nos.1 & 2 Nos.1 &2 
ME ciavetekeacksecouned $110.00 $ 85.00 
DE ttictwreetaneweadkon 115.00 90.00 
eee eee 120.00 95.00 
eee 130.00 105.00 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 12.—Wholesale prices 
secured*from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


Southern Fine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 





piantontegt 
Southern Northern 

Florida Florida Georgia 
” sesesan eden $40.00 $44.50 $55.00 
i xceneeneeeia 39.00 42.50 51.00 
i nites eee we 40.00 44.50 51.00 
DE” ceseve sens 50.00 52.50 56.00 
5&10x10” .........- 48.00 49.50 54.00 
Dt srntvearncee 60.00 64.00 64.00 
5&12x12” .... ... 56.00 61.00 62.00 
PE i¢eanenene ae 67.50 71.00 
Pe” semua ese8 64.50 69.00 
0 =. ero one $3.00 
ss | 77.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 al add $2. 

Each 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot 
price. 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%,-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


Bé&btr, ht. rift..$84.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 


Bé&btr, sap rift. 69.00 No, 2 sap flat.. 28.00 
Bé&btr. flat..... 49.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 18.00 
Air Dried No. 2 Common — 

1x6” 625% «-- 938-85 1x10” %x9%...$29.5 
1x8” x7 -. 29.00 1x12” %xl1l1 - $30. 50 


Shortleaf Dinantion, SAS, \%4-inch Scant, 


0- to 16-foot 
aR Fs - $39.00 BG” csencdesss $30.50 
Dr s0sseeeseae Dae / GREE’ ccevectene 31.50 
Dr ‘ess nabsueen 29.00 
North Carolina Pine 

No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 

x3 © OR sceceeet $67.00 $62.00 a 
See” Bbc sccecese 46.00 40.00 OO 

ried North Carolina Roof 
1x6”, %x5%....$31.00 1x10”, #z 9 6. $32. 50 
1x8”, %x7%.... 32.00 1x12”, x11%.. 33.50 
#- inch thic ,» $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
S62 6, GleRFecccces daseeedeeneaseeewe sus $40.00 
fh Ry "ere ye 4 -- 56.00 
Ms Si oceucvedncakesecathaesan «++ 65.00 
Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philade. te 

#4x2%” 1lyyx2%” 

MFMA First grade .......... $84.75 $88.75 
MFMA Second grade ......... 70.75 74.75 
MFMA Third grade .......... 50.75 54.75 

Pondosa Pine D 

Cc D No.2 No.3 

OS Fee ere $ 69.50 $59.50 $46.25 $37.75 
OO! Rae 79.50 64.50 44.25 38.25 
Pt” Gacudad we 74.50 64.50 44.25 39.25 
DE celecentoe 84.50 74.50 44.25 39.25. 
BEE escnesée 99.50 9.5 48.25 40.25 
19” and UP. ccce 104.50 94.50 63.25 43.25 

Lath, 4-foot Wo. 

BOPUSO coccccccoces $6.50 c.1.f. 36. 715 delivered 
NS Ps 4.90 c.i.f.— 5.50 delivered 
Redwood Siding 
MB BO GORE PORTE e c co cccwvecccccece oooe cena 
Be ee GD ONES ccccccccecserereee ++ 48.75 
i Css + cree weds beasenadther en 66.75 





WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 12.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, $115@ 
120; 8/4, $125; 10/ and 12/4, $1356@140. Com- 
mon, 4/4, $62; 5/ and 6/4, $75; 8/4, $85. 

Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88@90; 5/ and 6/4, 





$110@115. Common, 4/4, $55@57; 5/ and 6/4, 
$65@68. Sound wormy, 4/4, $38@40. No. 2,_ 
4/4, $28@30. 


Poplar: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 6/ and 6/4, 
$130. Clear saps, 4-inch and up; 4/4, $85, 5/ 
and 6/4, $95@100; 8/4, $100@110. Common, 
4/4, $62@65; 5/ and 6/4, $70&75; 8/4, $78@80. 
No. 2—A common, 4/4, $45; 5/ and 6/4, $49; 
8/4, $51@54. No. 2—B common, 4/4, $30; 
5/ and 6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 


Bed Oak: FAS, 4/4, $105@110; 5/ and 6/4, 
$115@120; 8/4, $120@1 125. Common and select, 
4/4; $60@62.50; 5/ and 6/4, $65@67.50; 8/4, $70 
@75. No. 2 common, 4/4, $45@47.59; 5/ and 
6/4, $47@50; 8/4, $50@55. 


White Oak: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, 
$125@130; 8/4, $130@140. Common and select, 
4/4, $70@75; 5/ and 6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. 
No. 2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5/ and 6/4, $55@ 
58; 8/4, $60@63. 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are average carlot prices, Mem- 
phis base, obtained for oak flooring during 
the week ended Nov. 3, as reported by the 


Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 
4Ex2%" Px1%” %x2” %x1%” 
ist qtd. wht....$110.15 $112.78 ana nae 
2nd qtd. w&r... 69.60 64.89 eae ein 
Ist pln. wht.... 73.69 65.57 $66.05 $43.87 
Ist pln. red.... 68.30 64.22 47.78 42.72 
2nd pin. wht... 64.27 53.43 38.45 37.31 
2nd pln. red.... 63.33 56.57 39.70 38.37 
ee se anew 53.42 39.36 28.67 31.78 
a: eee 20.28 39.36 28.67 10.00 


x2” Y%xl\e” $x2” x1” 


1st pln. wht....$ 72.00 $68.00 $67.43 $49.50 
Ist pln. red.... 62.91 65.00 57.11 iii 
2nd pin. wht.... 55.86 npg aa 42.29 
2nd pln. red..... 56.33 rene 49.39 41.57 
FO aa 40.13 41.00 aera hone 
i: ee 13.0 eae 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as 
reported to the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, averaged as follows, f. o. b. 
ears flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


Nov. 10 
MFMA MFMA MFMA 
First Second Third 
Maple— 
Dn: trivebbeewenaee $75.77 $62.90 $41.40 





For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 29 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—Northern pine is mov- 
ing in good volume to industrial consumers. 
Mill stocks are broken, especially in the low 


grades, some items of which are entirely 
cleaned out in dry lumber. Prices are 
Strengthening. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Demand for 
northern pine has continued on a fairly satis- 
factory basis so far this month, and some of 
the customers who held off over the election 
have been placing orders. Lumber is in short 
supply at the mills and prices are firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 13.—The few active 
frame mills are now well supplied with 
orders, and the market is very firm at $42 
base. Provincial random is quiet, and prices 
are about steady. Scantling fetches $33@34. 
Demand for boards is restricted, the supply 
is light and prices are firm. Lath are dull 
and cheaper. Quotations: Dimension, ail 
shipments, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and under, 
$42; 9-inch, $43; 10-inch, $44; 12-inch, $46. 
Provincial random, 2x3- to 2x7-inch, $33@34; 
2x8-inch, $37@38; 2x10-inch, $39@40. Cover- 
ing boards, merchantable, 5-inch and up, 
8-foot and up, D1S, $36; matched, clipped, 
8- to 16-foot, random widths, $37@38; 
matched, random lengths, 1x6- and 1x7-inch, 
$40. Furring, 1x2-inch, $33@34. Lath, 1%- 
inch, $6@6.50; 15-inch, $7@7.15. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—Automobile body 
plants are buying 6/4 and thicker northern 
hardwoods in No. 1 and better grades. Some 
of the plants which have heretofore bought 
No. 1 and better almost entirely are now 
using Nos. 1 and 2 common. Interior finish 
factories are buying select and better birch 
in small quantities. There has been con- 
tinued improvement noted in the demand for 
Nos. 1 and 2 hardwoods from the furniture 
trade. Flooring maple is moving freely to 
the flooring factories, which are working to 
capacity. Prices are steady. The volume of 
oak flooring sales has increased within the 
last week, and prices hold on a steady basis. 


Southern hardwoods are moving in fair 
volume. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 12.— Election 


week interfered with hardwood orders in the 
southern field, but business was fair neverthe- 
less. Volume of inquiry both for domestic 
and export trade was encouraging. Sap gum, 
southern elm and 8/4 and wider grades of 
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soft and hard maple continued scarce. Panel 


poplar was very strong and hard to get. 
prices of the general list were unchanged. 
Hand-to-mouth buying was noted among fur- 


niture factories, the panel trade and auto bus 
pody builders. Auto factories were reducing 
orders. November business generally is less 
active than was October. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Hardwood de- 
mand is fairly active and shows improvement 
over several weeks ago. The demand covers 
a fair list of woods and includes oak, maple 
and ash. Some of the yards report an in- 
ereased demand for gum. , Wholesalers find 
that there has been more disposition to buy 
among their customers whose needs are on an 
increased scale, Prices are firm. 

sT. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 12.—The southern 
hardwood market was much quieter last week 
than for some time. The election was one of 
the reasons and another was the mid season 
show of most of the larger furniture manu- 
facturers at Chicago. Automobile interests 
are buying some magnolia and other woods 
for fill-in purposes, but no buying of size has 
developed. St. Louis yards report that busi- 
ness is quiet. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 12.—The de- 
mand for hardwoods last week was fairly 
good, but less active than in October, with 
prices holding. Shipments have been moving 
out well. With logging conditions favorable, 
many mills are increasing their stocks, Mag- 
nolia tops the list in demand. Flooring oak 
was active, with elm and maple selling well. 
Poplar was in fairly good demand. Sap gum 
and cottonwood boxboards were also moving 
well. White oak FAS inch was in very good 
demand. Practically all orders are for prompt 
shipment. Automotive interests are buying 
well, furniture plants are taking limited 
amounts, and there is some demand from in- 
terior trim makers and retail yards. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—Country yards are 
buying fir in somewhat greater volume, but 
local trade is rather spotty, according to dis- 
tributers of West Coast woods. Prices on 
mixed cars hold steady, but some mills who 
are a little long on uppers and eager to move 
the stock are willing to concede a little from 
the regular list price. Cedar siding ‘prices 
continue firm. Sitka spruce is moving in 
fair volume to the industrial consumers, and 
prices are strong. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 12.—There is very seri- 
ous competition for handlers of fir in the 
metropolitan area, occasioned by a surplus of 
stocks and the fact that there is a good 
deal of underselling going on. One of the 
leading distributers said today that while a 
good deal of lumber is being sold, the retail- 
ers are demanding more time to pay their 
bills and are placed in a position where they 
can dictate terms, owing to the fact that lum- 
ber is over-plentiful and heavy shipments con- 
tinue to arrive. It is further said that mills 
on the West Coast are driving their connec- 
tions to make sales, and that whereas list 
prices are firm and have a tendency to 
Strengthen there, fir in many instances is 
selling far below what the wholesalers are 
willing to admit. There is not much evidence 
of surplus stocks, the reason being that the 
firms with large stocks now have storage 
facilities and are not broadcasting their trou- 
bles in this respect. October was unquestion- 
ably a month of big turnover for some of the 
firms, but those that stuck religiously by 
their quotations perhaps did not fare so well. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 13.—There is less 
activity in demand for fir and hemlock and, 
aside from industrial demand, straight car 
orders are few. The demand for finish and 
flooring is relatively better than that for com- 
mons, Prices seem to be not quite so firm. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 12.—C finish in 
Cypress and tank lumber were in better de- 
mand recently, but general items were selling 
more slowly. Competition of redwood and 
Douglas fir was cutting into orders. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 12.—There is vir- 
tually no change in the yellow cypress situa- 








CThree Out of Every Four 
Could be Saved/ 


Records show that carelessness 


is directly or indirectly responsible 
for 75% of all our fires. That 
means that FIRE PREVENTION 
—or in other words simply being 
careful about matches, smoking, 
electric wires, greasy rags, and all 
the other common causes of fire— 
would save three out of every 
four. Why not prevent this enor- 


mous unnecessary loss? 


We specialize in the removal of 
fire causes and the prevention of 
fire losses for our policy-holders. 
If all fire prevention efforts fail, 
our resources and reputation guar- 
antee prompt payment for losses 
suffered. We offer the highest 
quality of protection a lumberman 
can buy, with a dividend which 
actually represents a saving of 
about 40% in insurance cost. 


If you are interested in the prevention of fire, in the best possible protection 
against loss, and in a substantial saving in insurance cost, write any of our 


Companies for further information. 


Associated Lumber Mutuals 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Van Wert, Ohio 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
of Boston, Mass. 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Mansfield, Ohio 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association, 
of Seattle, Wash. 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 





tion. Some strength is being shown in Nos. 
1 and 2 common, of which there is a scarcity 
because of a substantial reduction in produc- 
tion, Upper grades are easier. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 12.—The cy- 
press market was dull during election week, 
but orders are now coming in. A good trade 
up to the end of the year is forecast. Shingle 
demand was steady. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—Country yards and in- 
dustrial consumers are taking good quanti- 
ties of northern hemlock at $3 off the 
Broughton list. Mill assortments are still 
considerably broken, 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 13.—Offerings of 
eastern and northern hemlock continue light 
and prices are firmly held. Eastern clipped 
boards are $34; northern clipped are $32@33, 


and random are $31@32. New England mills 
sawing hemlock are finding nearby customers 
for all they have. There is an ample supply 
of western hemlock, and some transit lots 
continue to be offered at attractive prices. 
Lath are dull and around $5.25 is being quoted 
for fir and hemlock 1%-inch lath on cars at 
Boston dock. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 12.—There is little or no 
demand for hemlock except from regular cus- 
tomers, some of whom still insist on having 
eastern lumber. Sales of western hemlock, 
however, are far greater and the lumber is 
much more plentiful, Except in timbers, the 
hemlock market is slow, but prices firm. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—Industrial trade in 
Pondosa pine is on a steady basis. Idaho 
pine is moving in fair volume to country 
yards. Mill stocks of California white pine 
shop and selects are somewhat broken in as- 
sortment. There is a pretty good call for 
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Gasoline-Operated 
Locomotive Cranes 


IRE hazards are practically eliminated. 
Operating expenses reduced to a 
minimum. No fires to bank; no worry 7 

about coal and water; no boilers to reflue. 


Fuel costs stop when the crane is idle. 


Operated by one man. Plenty of power 
for every operation — traveling, hoisting, 
booming, swinging. 

Equipped with the famous ORTON 
power-applied clutches. Fast, full-revolving 
swinging on roller-bearing wheels operat- 
ing between large-diameter turning rails, 
an exclusive ORTON feature. Operating 
levers banked in the front of the roomy, 


all-steel cab, giving easy operation and a 
clear view of the work. Simple, compact 
and well-balanced design, the result of a 
quarter century of experience in the manu- 
facture of cranes. 


Built in seven sizes, handling capacities 
from 5 to 30 tons on 28- to 60-foot booms, 
and mounted on standard or special gauge 
car bodies, to suit any requirement in lum- 
bering operations. 


Write for Catalog 51, which gives infor- 
mation on complete line of ORTON ma- 
terial handling equipment. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





RTON 


Cranes, Shovels & Buckets 








this stock from sash and door consumers. 
Prices on western pines generally remain on 
a firm basis. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 13.—Reversing 
the situation of a few weeks ago, industrial 
buyers are now more active in the market 
than retailers, though the total volume of 
orders has slumped off considerably. Prices 
have eased up somewhat, except on thick 
stock, which still is scarce. 





NEW YORK, Nov. 12.—Stocks of many 
items of Idaho pine are scarce and New York 
distributers have been notified that there will 
be no chance of replenishment in the near 
future. Items that were short last week in 
New York are still more difficult to obtain, 
and advices are that the same conditions pre- 
vail at the mills. Prices have not advanced 
since last week, but are very firm. Demand 
is good, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Demand for 
California sugar pine’ has shown some im- 
provement and is a little better than that in 
California white pine. It is difficult to get 
mixed-car orders filled at the mills, owing 
to the scarcity of some of the leading items 
wanted. It is expected that shortages will 
be in evidence for ‘some time, and will have 
the effect of stiffening the market. Idaho pine 
has been holding about steady in price lately. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—There is a fair volume 
of buying from the suburban yards, but city 
retail trade in southern pine is slow. Indus- 
trial consumers are well represented in the 
market for special items and crating mate- 
rial. Stocks at most of the big mills are 
broken and prices are unchanged. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 12.—The southern 
pine market was quiet last week. However, 


a. 
the falling off in orders is regarded only as 
temporary and the result of the election 
Volume of business in prospect is not so great 
as it was some time ago. Mixed cars con- 
tinue to be in greatest demand. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 12.—Southern 
pine has continued brisk, with prices Strong 
but unchanged from last week. Inch Nos, 1 
and 2 boards are scarce, and all building lum. 
ber is in demand, with call for flooring anq 
ceiling especially urgent. Dimension and mil]. 
work were also in good request by retailers 
Mill stocks were being shipped more promptly, 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 13.—Quiet pre. 
vailed last week in the southern pine market, 
as a result of which some items showed some 
weakness. Lack of strength in No. 3 was 
particularly noticeable. There is a fair de- 
mand for finish. Most orders indicate that 
retailers are trying to avoid putting much 
lumber in stock, as orders are more mixed 
thar they have been. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 13.—Southern pine 
items are moving rather slowly. Some floor- 
ing manufacturers are marking up prices a 
little; other sellers continue to quote modest 
figures. Lowest prices taken here for 1x4-inch 
shortleaf flooring, and highest locally obtain- 
able for longleaf Bé&better rift, $68@81; ¢ 
rift, $52@71; Bé&better flat, $47@50. There 
is a fair business in partition and some buy- 
ers are paying $47@48 for Bé&better 11/16- 
inch, although the low price is $45.25. Roof- 
ers are quiet and prices have dropped about 
50 cents, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 12.—The local 
southern pine market was quiet last week.” A 
limited number of special bills are being filled. 
There is a good call for higher grade long- 
leaf timbers from railroad and various indus- 
trial users. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 13.—Prices on 
Washington and Oregon shingles have weak- 
ened somewhat, but Canadian mills are hold- 
ing firm in most cases. Clears now are being 
bought around $3, and stars around $2.55. De- 
mand has been slow, and shingle men are not 
figuring on much business between now and 
the first of the year, except in the South. 
The demand for lath also is weakening, 
though prices have not been materially af- 
fected. California pine and redwood lath are 
in best demand. Siding demand also has 
slowed down and mixed car orders are more 
common. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 12.—Prices on water 
shipments of eastern spruce lath range from 
$6.50 to $6.60, but the market is tightening 
up, and with a falling off in supply, and de- 
mand from fair to good, a higher range of 
prices is expected before the snow flies. 
There are no large stocks of lath in the mar- 
ket. The West Coast shingle situation has 
shown no improvement of late, with supplies 
abundant and bargains easy to obtain. De- 
mand is fair. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 13.—Clapboard trade 
is quiet. Retailers are taking small lots. Na- 
tive white pine and eastern spruce are very 
scarce and firm. The eastern market is well 
supplied with moderately priced Coast clap- 
boards. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 13.—Demand for box- 
boards is not really active, but distributers 
find current business reasonably satisfactory 
and prices are well held. Practically all of 
the large producers have been carefully avoid- 
ing any over-production. Stocks of unsold 
box lumber in first hands are moderate. 
Round edge white pine inch boxboards are 
$27@30. 


Trouble and Litigation 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Nov. 12.—The Lin- 
wood Lumber Co., Lexie L. Fuller and Leren 
S. Bareswell, owners, both as a firm and in- 
dividuals, entered a bankruptcy petition in 
the federal court here. Liabilities were 


listed at $53,000 and assets at $43,485. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Railroad Car Purchases 


In the latest issue of Railway Age, inquir- 
jes and orders for railway cars are reported 
as follows: 

InquirieES—Chicago & North Western, 25 
hopper cars, 300 flat cars and 400 low side 
gondola cars. 

Orpers—Swift Refrigerator Line, 300 refrig- 
erator cars to be built in its own shops; 
Northern Refrigerator Car Co., 300 refrigera- 
tor cars from the Pullman Car & Manufactur- 
ing Corporation; Canadian Pacific, 250 refrig- 
erator cars from the National Steel Car Cor- 
poration, 275 ballast cars from the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co., 300 flat and 300 coal cars 
from Eastern Car Co.; Canadian National, 
1,600 box cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 30 
tank cars from Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
750 box cars of 50 tons’ capacity from Na- 
tional Steel Car Corporation, and 500 refrig- 
erator cars from Eastern Car Co.; American 
Refrigerator Transit Co., 1,900 refrigerator 
ears from the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
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Discuss New Orleans Port Charges 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 13.—A meeting of 
exporters was held last Friday at the Hotel 
Peabody, called by the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, for informal discussion of 
port charges at New Orleans with J. D. You- 
man, traffic assistant to the general manager 
of the board of port commissioners, New Or- 
leans, and Carl Geissow, traffic manager of 
the joint traffic bureau, New Orleans. Mr. 
Youman, who took charge of the meeting, told 
of the complaint recently filed by the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, with the 
Shipping Board, covering a 2-cent handling 
charge made by steamships at New Orleans, 
when at other ports no charge was made. The 
complaint asks that the Shipping Board re- 
quire steamship operators to handle lumber 
from car to ship, as is the custom at other 
Gulf ports, thus eliminating this charge of 
2 cents a hundred pounds. 

After an informal discussion the question 
was referred to the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association for action. The traffic 
association will intervene to protect shippers’ 
interests, so that charges will not be raised 
at other ports, thus making higher charges 
for lumber shipped for export. 

The complaint now on file will probably re- 
sult in a hearing to be held at New Orleans 
early next year. 

S22 S222 2aa4 


Freight Loadings Ahead of Year Ago 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended Nov. 3 
totaled 1,103,342 cars, the car service division 
of the American Railway Association an- 
nounced today. This was a decrease of 58,634 
cars under the preceding week this year, de- 
creases being reported in the total loading of 
all commodities except coke, which showed a 
Small increase. The total for the week of 
Nov. 3 was an increase of 64,267 cars above 
the same week in 1927, but a decrease of 
28,490 cars under the corresponding week two 
years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week 
totaled 427,670 cars, an increase of 17,450 cars 
above the corresponding week last year and 
8,195 cars above the same week in 1926. 

Coal loading totaled 196,350 cars, an increase 
of 30,021 cars above the same week in 1927, 
but 31,057 cars below the same period two 
years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted 
to 52,652 cars, an increase of 4,445 cars above 
the same week last year and 4,103 cars above 
the same week in 1926. In the western dis- 
tricts alone grain and grain products loading 
totaled 36,042 cars, an increase of 2,858 cars 
over the same week in 1927. 

Live stock loading amounted to 33,944 cars, 
a decrease of 1,135 cars under the same week 
last year and 3,130 cars below the same week 
in 1926. In the western districts alone, live 
Stock loading totaled 25,635 cars, a decrease 
of 2,252 cars compared with the same week 
in 1927, 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
lot freight totaled 267,134 cars, a decrease of 


It’s 


Fine Lumber That 
Comes From These Logs 
Your customers will like. the light, soft 


and white lumber that comes from the fine, 
high altitude grown trees Craig Mountain is 


cutting. 


Carpenters find Craig Mountain Pondosa 
Pine light to handle, easy to saw and nail and 
extremely satisfactory for all building needs. 


Hundreds of dealers are selling Craig 
Mountain Pondosa Pine with unusually good 
success. Try acar and see if your contractor 
and carpenter customers don’t like it better. 


We will welcome an opportunity 


to quote on a mixed car. 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER Co. 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


E. H. VAN OSTRAND, Pres. 


W. C. GEDDES, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES : 


G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96 Oconomowoc, Wis. 

W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
D. Clinton Van Ostrand, P. OQ Box 99, Omaha, Nebr. 

W. H. Lewis, 406 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Denver, Colo. 








MOUNTAIN 
PONDOSA 


PINE 


« aa 





2,894 cars below the same week in 1927 and 
1,351 cars below the corresponding week two 
years ago. 

Forest products loading amounted to 66,494 
cars, 335 cars above the same week last year, 
but 3,063 cars under the same week in 1926. 

Ore loading totaled 48,243 cars, 13,999 cars 
above the same week in 1927 but 115 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1926. 

Coke loading amounted to 10,855 cars, 2,046 
cars above the same week in 1927, but 2,072 
cars below the corresponding week in 1926. 

All districts reported increases in the total 
loading of all commodities compared with the 
same week last year except the central west- 
ern, which showed a small decrease, but the 
Pocahontas was the only district to report 
an increase compared with the same period 
two years ago. 


BUILDING AND LOAN associations are occu- 
pying an important place in business affairs, 
with larger mortgage investments than dur- 
ing any previous period of their history. 


News Letters 


(Continued from page 67) 


New York, N. Y. 


Nov. 13.—Business is really brisk for some 
retailers, and wholesalers may be found who 
have few complaints to make. Prices are 
holding firmly in all items of southern, North 
Carolina and Idaho pine, shortages being re- 
ported in certain items of these species, and 
mills report they have comparatively little 
lumber to offer. The market is suffering 
chiefly from over-shipments of West Coast 
lumber, causing keen competition and price 
cutting among some wholesalers. Price lists 
on fir, however, are unaltered since the first 
of the month. Retailers are not buying to 
a greater extent than they find necessary, it 
is true, but from the best sources it is learned 
that the October turnover of fir was large, 
probably much in excess of that for the 
corresponding period last year. 
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Files That Save Time 





he coldest November morn- 

ing is no sharper than the 
bite of a Nicholson or Black 
Diamond Saw File. 


This sharpness is due to the care 
with which the teeth of our saw 
files are shaped — that and the 
fact that only the best file steel 


goes into saw files stamped with 
our Brand. 


The same qualities which make 
our saw files sharp enable them 
to retain their sharpness for an 
unusual length of time. Obtain- 
able at your hardware and mill 
supply dealers. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence Factory 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 
Philadelphia Factory 





Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. 








; Learn more about A Big Increase in Sales 


the sales possibilities 
of our Tennessze Aro- 


will be noticed when you stock our “Quality” Oak flooring. 
It possesses all the qualities desired by builders and will 
therefore make selling easier for you. 
are featuring this flooring with good results. Order in 


matic Red Cedar 
** Kilmoth ”’ Closet 
Lining. L. C. L. or carlots. 


De Soto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Many other dealers 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 











A committee, of which John Brislin, jr., 
vice president of the Brislin Lumber Co., is 
chairman, and of which Everett L. Barnard, 
of the Church E. Gates Lumber Co., is a mem- 
ber, last night received recommendations for 
alterations in the New York State lien law. 
The amended measure will be presented to 
the legislature at its forthcoming session. 
Several important changes in the statute are 
being sought. 

New Jersey Hoo-Hoo are holding a meeting 
tonight in Passaic, at which several kittens 
will be inducted. 

The Nylta Club met last Friday night in 
the National Republican Club. O’Neill Ryan, 
jr., sales promotion manager of the Celotex 
Co., gave a talk. Dinner preceded the address. 

The associations of lumber and building 
material salesmen of Long Island, New Jer- 
sey and Westchester County are arranging for 
a joint meeting to be held early in the winter. 

The November meeting of the Building Ma- 
terial Men’s Association of Westchester 
County was held last Thursday at Dobbs 


Ferry, N. Y. The members devoted them- 
selves solely to a discussion of labor prob- 
lems in the county. 

Many New York lumbermen will attend the 
seventeenth annual meeting of the New York 
State Builders’ Supply Association, to be held 
Dec. 11 and 12 in Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
me 

Orrin S. Good, wholesaler of Pacific coast 
lumber, is closing his office in Grand Central 
Terminal and will open up his own yard at 
Port Newark, N. J. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Nov. 12.—Having cut out the area tribu- 
tary to its Ponil Park logging road, the Con- 
tinental Tie & Lumber Co., H. G. Franken- 
burg, secretary-treasurer and manager, has 
Shut down the big mill at Cimarron, and is 
depending on portable mills largely financed 
by it for present development of the Moreno 
Park area to keep the finishing mill and box 
factory running as usual. Ties, which formed 


a 
a large share of the product, are loaded» at 
Ute Park. T. A. Schomberg, of this company 
who resides in Denver, is also interested in 
the Trinchera Lumber Co., operating near 
Salida, Colo., as well as in California. 

The L. C. Coors Lumber Co. is Sawing 
steadily on the body of timber at Black 
Lake, the lumber being hauled fifty-six 
miles by its own trucks and freighters to its 
yard at Las Vegas, N. M., where a Planing 
mill is to be installed. 

C. M. Paddock, of the sales force of the 
Andersen Lumber Co., left Tuesday morning 
for Bayport, Minn., to visit the head Office 
and become the more familiar with the 
manufacture of “Andersen Frames.” 

T. J. Chidlow, of Oklahoma City, represen. 
tative in Oklahoma of the Cady Lumber Cor. 
poration, has been conferring with depart. 
ments at the head office here, and, accom- 
panied by R. L. Watson, visited the mills at 
MeNary, Ariz., to become more familiar with 
stocks. 

George T. York, of the George E. Breece 
Lumber Co., returned Monday afternoon from 
a several weeks’ trip to lumber markets be- 
tween Chicago and New York City, returning 
via the Breece hardwood and flooring mills at 
Monroe, La. 

James G. McNary, of the Cady Lumber Cor- 
poration, has been in Los Angeles the last 
week. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Nov. 12.—Local pine mills report excellent 
business during the last two weeks. The con- 
tinued fair weather has sustained building 
demand. Retail yards, which had allowed 
their stocks to run down, are beginning to 
place orders for shipment after Dec. 15, so 
stock will arrive after Jan. 1 inventory. The 
export market continues to improve. There is 
a good demand for saps and scantling. The 
trend of prices on sawn timbers seems to be 
upward. 

While hardwood orders have been coming 
in slowly, prices seem firm on most items. 
Low grades are still in good demand by box 
factories. Upper grades of sap gum are 
strong, with prices better than they have been 
at any previous time this year. 


Macon, Ga. 


-Nov. 13.—Roofer manufacturers report con- 
siderable improvement in the market. Orders 
showed a greater volume than in_ several 
weeks, and prices more than held their own. 
A large number of orders were booked for 
immediate delivery to eastern points, and the 
heavy inquiry indicated that this demand is 
likely to continue for several weeks. Pro- 
duction is increasing a little. 

While there is no change in longleaf prices, 
there was a good increase in business and an 
unusually. large number of inquiries. Many 
of the inquiries were for dimension, especially 
2-inch stock, of which there is still a scarcity 
in most sections. The usual volume of busi- 
ness is being placed by the railroads, the big- 
gest buyers of longleaf in this territory. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nov. 14.—Retail buying continues quiet. 
Although in recent weeks northern pine mills 
have been doing a brisk business, dealers are 
not inclined to absorb much stock. Value of 
Twin Cities building permits in 1928 was 100 
percent larger than those of October last year. 

W. H. Badeaux, secretary Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s' Association, states that the 
campaign to raise $150,000 for an educational 
advertising program is progressing. 

The development of gas heating for homes 
and its relation to the lumber industry are to 
be discussed at the fortnightly meeting of 
the Minneapolis Hoo-Hoo Club to be held in 
the Radisson Hotel, at noon, Nov. 15, by John 
K. Swanson, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Minneapolis Gas Light Co. 

Lawrence S. Clark, secretary Osborne & 
Clark Lumber Co., recently received notifica- 
tion of his appointment as Vicegerent of Hoo- 
Hoo for the Minneapolis district. 


NINETYy-Two elevators capable of carrying as 
many passengers in a single day as are carrie 
by the Chicago elevated system will provide 
the vertical transportation for the new 75-story 
Chicago Tower and Chicago Apparel Mart, 
the world’s highest building. 
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